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they  would  more  easily  be  able  to  get  possession  of  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land.  But  a  great  plague  fell  upon  the, 
Christian  army,  and  in  it  King  Louis's  two  sons  died,  as 
did  also  the  general  in  command  of  the  army.  While  the 
plague  still  raged  among  them  they  were  joined  by  Charles, 
King  Louis's  brother,  with  a  great  fleet,  and  he  laid  siege 
to  Tunis,  but  the  plague-stricken  army  made  peace  with 
the  King  of  Tunis  and  went  home. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Louis  almost  all  shepherds  of 
flocks  were  deceived  by  false  writings,  and  gathered 
together  from  both  France  and  Germany  under  the  title  of 
one  whom  they  called  their  master.  They  said  that  it  had 
been  revealed  to  them  by  an  angel  that  God  was  not 
willing  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  by 
means  of  kings  and  princes,  of  rich  and  noble  men,  nor 
yet  by  means  of  armed  men,  but  by  humble  despised 
shepherds,  who  were  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  with  their 
staves,  and  to  revenge  therewith  the  insults  and  death  of 
the  King,  St.  Louis. 

The  ringleader  of  this  riot  was  one  Friar  James,  an 
apostate  monk  of  the  Cistercian  order,  who  pretended  that 
a  star  had  come  down  from  heaven  and  had  said  to  him 
that  in  this  way  the  Holy  Land  must  be  set  free.  So  many 
of  them  gathered  together,  that  there  were  more  than 
twenty  thousand  simple  men,  (288  a)  and  they  would  not 
suffer  anyone  in  holy  orders,  any  clergyman,  priest,  or 
man  of  learning,  among  them ;  and  they  became  so  pre- 
sumptuous that  their  masters  acted  as  bishops,  blessed 
holy  water,  joined  couples  together  in  marriage,  and 
preached  to  them.  But  when  they  were  come  to  the  sea- 
ports, their  venture  was  brought  to  nought,  and  they 
returned  home  empty.  Many  of  them  who  before  had 
been  simple  shepherds  became  robbers,  thieves,  and  foot- 
pads, and  many  of  them  were  put  to  death  in  divers  places 
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for  the  robberies  which  they  had  done,  and  so  this  sect 
came  to  an  end.  • 


THE  QUARRELS  OF  CHRISTIAN   PRINCES  ABOUT  THE 
TITLE  OF   KING   OF  JERUSALEM. 

From  henceforth  there  were  no  voyages  made  over  sea, 
forasmuch  as  the  people  of  the  West  could  no  more  be 
gathered  together  against  the  Easterns  so  universally  as 
before,  nevertheless,  there  remained  a  quarrel  among  the 
princes  about  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  so  that  at 
this  day  the  title  is  borne  by  several  kings,  for  instance, 
by  the  King  of  England,  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  Kings  of 
France  sometimes  boast  themselves  to  be  Kings  of  Jerusa- 
lem. So  also  doth  the  King  of  Cyprus,  and  the  King  of 
Sicily ;  likewise  the  Kings  of  Spain  ;  moreover,  the  Dukes 
of  Suabia,  until  they  died  out,  used  most  justly  to  claim 
this  title  for  themselves ;  for,  as  hath  been  set  forth, 
Frederick,  the  second  emperor  of  that  name,  and  Duke 
of  Suabia,  married  Yolande,  the  daughter  of  John,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and  with  her  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  in  Jerusa- 
lem was  proclaimed  and  crowned  King  of  Jerusalem.  For 
this  cause  his  son  Manfred,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  styled  himself  King  of  Sicily  and  of 
Jerusalem,  and  after  him  other  Dukes  of  Suabia  of  that 
family  did  likewise. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1264,  when  the  aforesaid 
Manfred  and  Conradin,  being  Suabians,  were  vexing  the 
states  of  the  Church,  Pope  Clement  IV.  called  in  Charles, 
the  brother  of  St.  Louis,  to  help  him  against  Manfred,  Con- 
radin, and  the  Ghibellines.  After  Charles  had  conquered 
them  both  and  slain  them  in  certain  battles,  he  entered 
Rome  in  triumph,  and  was  declared  King  of  Sicily  and 
Jerusalem  by  Pope  Clement  in  the  church  of  St.   John 
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Lateran,  and  to  this  day  the  Kings  of  Sicily  retain  the 
title  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

In  A.D.  1273  Gregory  X.^  held  a  council  at  Lyons,  at 
which  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  held  a  long  debate  about 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  urged  the  Emperor 
Rudolf  and  Philip,  King  of  France,  to  take  arms  against 
the  Moors  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  To  meet  the 
expenses  of  this  expedition  he  imposed  a  tithe  upon  all 
Christendom  for  six  years,  ordered  a  crusade  to  be  preached, 
and  granted  large  indulgences  to  those  who  assumed  the 
cross  and  went  beyond  seas  to  the  war,  or  to  those  who 
hired  one  or  more  men-at-arms  for  the  war. 

In  this  council,  also,  the  Pope  blamed  and  forbade  all 
mendicant  Orders,  save  only  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
(Minorite)  Orders,  as  being  the  last  instituted  in  the  Church 
and  the  only  ones  which  would  endure.  As  for  the  hermit 
brethren  of  the  Holy  Land^  and  the  Carmelites,  he  sus- 
pended them  until  some  new  decision  should  be  made 
about  them.  This  he  did  to  the  end  that  the  number  of 
begging  friars  might  not  interfere  with  the  collection  of  the 
money  for  those  who  were  going  to  fight  beyond  the  sea. 
But  whether  any  expedition  was  made  to  the  Holy  Land, 
or  how  the  expedition  failed,  I  cannot  find  out.  This 
much,  however,  I  know,  that  all  Italy  was  in  a  state  of 
•disturbance  because  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  and 
Germany,  France,  and  England  were  troubled  by  internal 
wars,  and,  therefore,  were  not  disposed  to  succour  the  Holy 

^  Gregory  X.  reigned  1263- 1264,  according  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
■*  Chronology  of  History '  (London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longman,  2nd  edit.);  but  '  Tiie  Student's  Ecclesiastical  History,' 
part  ii.,  p.  434,  speaks  of  this  second  council  of  Lyons  as  having  been 
held  by  Gregory  X.  in  1274. 

=  The  brotherhood  of  Augustinian  Eremites,  or  Austin  Friars,  was 
formed  in  1256.  The  Carmelites  were  transplanted  from  Palestine  to 
Europe  in  1238. 

24 — 2 
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Land.  So  Charles,  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  France,  had  a  threefold  right  to  be 
called  King  of  Jerusalem  :  first,  because  the  Pope  had 
crowned  him  ;  secondly,  because  he  was  master  of  Sicily, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  former  King  of  Jerusalem  ; 
thirdly,  because  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Antioch,  the  lawful  heiress  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  usurped  by  her 
nephew  [d]  Hugh. 

This  Charles  magnanimously  disdained  to  be  styled 
King  of  Jerusalem  without  possessing  the  kingdom  thereof, 
being  loath  to  be  a  king  in  word  and  not  in  deed  ;  wherefore 
he  cast  about  to  see  how  and  by  what  means  he  might  win 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  He  had  a  son-in-law,  Baldwin, 
who  in  A.D.  1240  had  been  made  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  the  Greeks,  ever  hostile  to  the  Latins,  had 
driven  him  out  with  disgrace,  and  had  set  up  Michael 
Palaeologus,  a  Greek,  in  his  place.  This  Baldwin  now 
advised  Charles,  King  of  Jerusalem,  to  attack  the  empire 
of  Constantinople,  because  if  he  were  to  win  that  he  could 
easily  make  himself  master  of  Jerusalem.  Charles  was  a 
puissant  monarch,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  him  a  great 
thing  to  attack  Constantinople  ;  so  he  fitted  out  many 
ships  of  war  and  a  great  fleet,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Church,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Venetians,  made  ready 
to  set  out  to  drive  Palaeologus  from  Constantinople.  But 
he  was  strangely  hindered  in  his  enterprise  by  the  hatred 
of  certain  Latins  who  disliked  him,  and  so  he  neither  won 
the  kingdom  of  Constantinople  nor  that  of  Jerusalem. 

After  this,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1282,  the  King  of  the 
Armenians,  who  are  Christians,  made  a  league  with  the 
King  of  the  Tartars  against  the  Soldan.  They  invaded 
Syria,  and  took  away  many  provinces  from  the  Soldan  of 
Egypt,  among  which  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  for  a  second 
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time  given  over  to  Eastern  Christians,  but  by  treachery  it 
was  straightway  won  back  by  the  Saracens.^ 

[This  King  of  the  Tartars  had  a  brother  named  Tandagar, 
who  was  a  Christian,  and  a  baptized  son  named  Argon ; 
but  Todagar  (sic)  renounced  the  Christian  faith,  became  a 
Saracen,  and  most  fiercely  persecuted  the  Christians.  But 
Argon,  his  brother's  son,  slew  him,  greatly  furthered  the 
Christian  religion,  everywhere  attacked  the  Saracens,  and 
strove  to  set  free  Jerusalem. 

A.D.  1288,  one  named  Casanus  was  made  Emperor  of 
the  Tartars.  He  was  little  in  body,  but  great  in  soul,  of  a 
mean  countenance,  but  an  admirable  mind  ;  for  he  was 
adorned  with  virtues,  wise  and  prudent  in  war,  exceeding 
friendly  towards  the  Christians,  and  full  of  devotion  to 
the  Holy  City  and  the  Lord's  sepulchre,  as  events  proved. 
This  man,  when  first  he  was  made  Emperor,  was  a  pagan, 
but  was  made  a  Christian  in  a  pleasant  fashion  ;  for  when 
he  became  Emperor,  he,  like  another  Ahasuerus,  caused 
search  to  be  made  throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  East 
for  the  most  beautiful  girl  that  could  be  found,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  nobility  of  birth  or  riches,  but  to 
beauty  alone,  in  order  that  if  he  approved  of  her  he  might 
make  her  his  wife.  He  found  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Armenia,  and  when  he  asked  for  her  in  marriage,  the 
girl  and  her  father  consented  on  condition  that  she  should 
be  allowed  to  serve  her  God,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
should  not  be  forced  to  embrace  the  Tartar  religion.  This 
condition  was  agreed  to,  and  when  she  was  brought  to 
the  Emperor,  she  pleased  him  exceedingly.  He  straight- 
way married  her ;  she  conceived,  and  bore  a  son,  but  one 
who  was  so  misshapen  that  he  looked  hardly  human. 
Casanus  was  greatly  troubled,  and  took  counsel  with  his 

^  A  note  of  the  author's  tells  us  that  all  that  follows,  down  to  p.  277i 
is  an  insertion. 
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magnates  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  this  most  loathsome 
child.  They  answered  that  this  child  could  not  have  been 
conceived  of  man,  wherefore  both  the  mother  and  the  child 
ought  to  be  burned.  When  the  funeral  pile  had  been 
made  ready  for  this  purpose,  and  the  sentence  of  death 
had  been  told  the  young  woman,  she  demanded  them  to 
grant  her  the  favour  of  permitting  her  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  after  the  Christian  fashion,  and  of  having  her 
son  baptized.  When  this  had  been  done  [289  a]  and  her 
son  baptized,  as  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water,  of  a  sudden 
the  child  became  changed,  and  appeared  as  beauteous  and 
noble  a  child  as  could  be  found  in  all  the  world.  Casanus, 
exceedingly  delighted  at  this  manifest  miracle,  not  only 
saved  his  wife  and  her  child  from  death,  but  decreed  that 
she  should  be  his  empress,  and  himself  with  his  people 
was  solemnly  baptized.  When  he  had  been  taught  the 
faith,  and  learned  that  the  infidel  Saracens  possessed  the 
places  wherein  our  redemption  was  wrought,  he  judged  it 
to  be  a  heinous  sacrilege,  wondered  much  at  the  Christians 
for  enduring  it,  and  straightway  declared  war  against  the 
Soldan  of  Egypt,  and  made  ready  to  conquer  the  Holy 
Land  and  Jerusalem.  He  came  into  Syria  to  attack  the 
Soldan  of  Egypt,  bringing  with  him  two  hundred  thousand 
Tartars,  and  together  with  them  the  armies  of  the  Kings 
of  Armenia  and  Georgia,  who  also  were  enemies  of  the 
Soldan.  The  Soldan  met  him  with  a  great  host,  and  a 
terrible  battle  was  fought.  The  victory  fell  to  Casanus  ; 
the  Soldan  was  put  to  flight,  abandoned  Syria,  and  went 
.down  into  Egypt.  Casanus  now  took  the  cities  of  Syria, 
among  which  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
Christians  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1299,  eight  years  after 
the  Latins  had  been  driven  out  of  the  city  of  Acre. 
Casanus,  on  entering  the  Holy  City,  most  devoutly  visited 
the   Holy  City,  and  sojourned  there  for  some  time.     But 
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when  he  heard  that  disorders  had  been  stirred  up  in  his 
kingdom,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  west  of  Europe  to 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  to  Rodolph,  King  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  other  kings  of  the  West,  praying  them  to  send 
Christian  forces  into  Syria  to  recover  and  retain  the 
countries  from  which  they  had  a  short  time  before  been 
driven  out,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem.  When  the  aforesaid  ambassadors  had  delivered 
their  message,  and  had  won  the  approval  of  all  men,  they 
were  sent  back  again  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Western  princes  would  straightway  follow  them  with  great 
forces  ;  but  nothing  was  ordered  to  be  done,  because  the 
internal  wars  among  the  Western  princes  and  their  own 
interests  lay  nearer  to  their  hearts  than  the  Lord's  war,  as 
will  be  set  forth  in  Part  II.,  page  347  d.  So  when,  with  a 
moderate  expense  and  a  small  force,  Syria  and  Jerusalem, 
which  had  already  been  taken  by  Casanus,  might  have  been 
preserved  to  Christendom,  no  attempt  was  made  ;  and  to 
the  shame  of  the  believers,  and  by  their  most  criminal 
carelessness  and  neglect,  it  was  afterwards  lost  and  never 
regained,  neither  is  there  now  any  means  of  getting  it 
back. 

When  Casanus  retired  from  Syria  with  his  forces,  the 
Saracens  easily  recovered  Syria,  for  no  one  withstood  them, 
and  they  slew  and  drove  out  the  Eastern  Christians  whom 
Casanus  had  established  in  these  cities,  even  as  they  had 
done  before  to  the  Latin  Christians  of  the  West.  Where- 
fore, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1291,  when  the  Soldan  had 
already  taken  Antioch,  Tyre,  Tripoli,  and  others  of  the 
cities  of  the  Latin  Christians,  he  turned  his  mind  to  the 
utter  casting  out  of  the  Christians  from  the  Holy  Land. 
In  all  Syria  the  Latin  Christians  held  only  one  city, 
Ptolemais,  otherwise  called  Aeon  or  Acre.  This  city  was 
exceeding  wealthy  and   populous,  for   therein   dwelt   the 
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King  of  Jerusalem  with  his  court,  the  Master  of  the 
Temple,  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  Lord  Patriarch 
with  his  clergy  ;  and  all  those  who  had  escaped  from  the 
cities  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Soldan  fled  thither  with 
all  their  property  ;  moreover,  there  were  men-at-arms  in 
the  pay  of  the  King  of  England,  the  King  of  France,  and 
of  other  kings  and  princes,  and  about  eighteen  thousand 
pilgrims  bearing  the  sign  of  the  cross,  of  divers  nations 
and  countries.  For  this  cause  there  were  therein  seventeen 
separate  jurisdictions  for  crimes  of  bloodshedding,  and 
oftentimes  confusion  arose  as  to  the  sentencing  of  evil- 
doers. There  the  Dominicans  and  Minorites  had  goodly 
convents  both  for  friars  and  nuns,  and  when  the  venerable 
Master  [3]  Jordanus,  the  successor  to  St.  Dominic,  set  out 
by  sea  to  visit  the  convent  at  Acre,  he  was  shipwrecked, 
and  died  the  death  of  the  blessed,  lighted  by  a  miraculous 
cross.  This  city  stands  fronting  our  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
the  coast  of  Syria ;  it  is  not  more  than  forty  Italian  miles 
distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  is  built  in  an  excellent  and 
exceeding  convenient  position  ;  wherefore  it  was  full  of 
merchants  both  from  the  East  and  the  West,  because  it  was, 
as  it  were,  a  fountain  of  all  sea-borne  merchandise,  and  it 
became  so  splendid  a  city  that  there  was  none  in  the  whole 
world  that  was  reported  to  be  richer. 

Neither  had  it  any  equal  in  wickedness  and  vice.  Now, 
when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  it  chanced  that 
some  of  our  men-at-arms  took  certain  Saracen  merchants 
prisoners  in  time  of  truce.  When  the  Soldan  heard  this, 
he  gathered  together  a  mighty  force  and  besieged  the  city. 
Now,  a  certain  Saracen  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture  and  flew 
the  general  of  the  city  by  whose  command  all  things 
therein  were  done.  When  he  fell  there  was  no  longer  any 
order,  and  the  people  began  to  flee  away  in  ships  over  the 
sea.     The  Saracens,  having  now  no  one  to  oppose  them, 
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entered  the  city,  butchered  all  the  Christians,  and  plundered 
all  the  property  therein.  At  this  sack  sixty  thousand 
Christians  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
Saracens,  A.D.  1291.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Latin  people 
perished  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  all  save  those  who  became 
subject  to  the  Saracens,  who  were  excommunicated  by  the 
Church. 

When  the  news  of  this  came  to  the  West,  there  was  much 
grief  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  Pope,  Nicholas  IV., 
offered  large  indulgences  to  any  that  would  assume  the 
cross,  or  would  send  others  to  help  the  Holy  Land.  He 
besought  kings  and  princes  to  stretch  forth  helping  hands, 
he  made  solemn  processions,  and  launched  excommunica- 
tions against  all  Christian  merchants  or  others  who  brought 
to  Alexandria  and  other  countries  subject  to  the  Soldan 
not  only  arms  and  timber,  which  had  long  before  been 
forbidden,  but  any  merchandise  whatsoever.  Moreover, 
after  this  an  interdict  was  laid  upon  the  holy  places  them- 
selves, and  it  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
that  anyone  even  out  of  devotion  should  cross  the  sea  to 
visit  the  holy  places  without  having  received  leave  from 
the  Pope.  This  I  have  found  written  in  a  certain  pilgrim's 
book.] 

Eight  years  after  this  exodus  of  the  Christians  from 
the  Holy  Land,  the  aforesaid  good  Christian  Emperor  of 
the  Tartars  came  and  took  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem, 
which  he  offered  to  our  prelates  and  princes;  but  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  would  lift  up  his  hand  to  pass 
over  thither,  as  I  have  said.  So,  through  this  ingratitude, 
the  Holy  Land  has  been  so  utterly  lost  to  us  that  now  no 
one  so  much  as  thinks  about  recovering  it,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  way  to  recover  it,  unless  it  should  please  God 
to  work  some  miracle  to  that  end.  In  this  last  emigration 
of  the  Christians  from  the  Holy  Land  no  Latins  remained 
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behind  in  Syria  save  only  the  Dominican  Friars  ;  more- 
over, the  Minorites  and  Carmelites  received  certain  places  in 
Syria,  wherein,  by  the  command  of  the  Pope,  they  remained 
until  they  were  overthrown,  slain,  and  exterminated  by  the 
Saracens. 

HOW  THE  HOLY  CITY  FARED  AFTER  THE  DRIVING 
OUT  OF  THE  LATIN  CHRISTIANS,  AND  HOW  THE 
MINORITE  FRIARS  BECAME  SETTLED  THEREIN  ; 
ALSO  WHAT  SUMS  THE  CHRISTIANS  CONTRIBUTED 
FOR   THE   RECOVERY   OF  THE   HOLY   LAND. 

After  the  driving  out  of  the  Latins  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem  remained  for  many  years  without  any  Latin  or 
Roman  Christians,  for,  as  aforesaid,  when  the  Latins  left 
Jerusalem,  the  Eastern  Christians,  who  are  monstrous 
heretics  and  schismatics,  entered  therein  in  the  place  of  the 
Latins,  and  became  possessed  of  the  churches  which  the 
Latins  had  built.  The  Latins  were  not  suffered  to  own 
any  place  within  the  Holy  City,  nor  were  they  even  suffered 
to  enter  the  Holy  Land  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  without 
being  guarded  by  Saracens  with  great  precautions,  with  a 
safe-conduct,  and  the  payment  of  an  exceeding  heavy  toll ; 
and  when  they  came  to  Jerusalem,  they  found  no  divine 
service,  save  that  of  schismatics  and  heretics,  or  any  com- 
fort whatever.  Now,  this  was  not  to  be  endured  by  the 
Latin  Church  and  the  people  of  the  West,  who  feel  a  most 
burning  zeal  for  the  holy  places.  When  the  Christians  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  this  matter  came  to  the 
ears  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  who  belonged  to  the  Minorite 
(Franciscan)  Order,  and  was  chosen  Pope  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1287,  before  the  loss  of  Acre.  After  Acre  was 
lost  and  the  Christians  were  driven  out,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  Soldan  with  presents,  begging  him  that  he  would  suffer 
some  Latin  clergy  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem  for  the  protection 
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of  Christ's  sepulchre,  and  telling  him  that  although  he  might 
not  care  to  grant  this  for  the  love  of  Christ,  or  because  of 
the  earnestness  of  the  Pope's  prayers,  yet  that  he  ought  so 
to  do  for  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  glory  of  his  own 
name,  seeing  that  by  letting  some  Latins  into  the  city  his 
grandeur  would  become  known  throughout  the  West  as 
well  as  the  East.  The  Soldan  granted  this  request  of  the 
Pope,  and  bade  him  send  some  clergy,  monks,  and  men  of 
peace  to  Jerusalem  ;  moreover,  he  appointed  a  daily  alms 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  Christian  hospital  at  Jerusalem. 
So  the  Pope  chose  some  discreet,  learned,  and  faithful 
friars  from  his  own  Order,  the  Minorites  (Franciscans), 
and  sent  them  to  Jerusalem,  that  they  might  celebrate 
Divine  service  in  the  Church  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection  on 
behalf  of  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  lest  that 
most  holy  church  should  be  altogether  deserted  by  the 
Latins.  When  the  aforesaid  fathers  came  to  Jerusalem, 
as  they  had  not  as  yet  any  house  therein,  they  went  into 
the  common  hospital  of  the  pilgrims  and  lodged  therein, 
in  great  want  and  misery,  for  some  years,  with  no  house  of 
their  own,  supported  only  by  the  scanty  alms  of  the 
pilgrims. 

In  A.D.  1300  St.  Louis  of  the  Minorite  Order  was  made 
Bishop  of  Toulouse  by  Boniface  VIIL  This  St.  Louis 
was  the  nephew  of  St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  and  was  the 
son  of  Charles,  and  brother  of  Rupert,  King  of  Apulia, 
Calabria,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem.  When  this  holy  prelate 
heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Minorite  brethren,  and  the 
miseries  which  they  were  enduring  in  Jerusalem,  he  went  to 
Sicily  to  his  brother  Rupert,  King  of  Jerusalem,  to  help  his 
brethren,  and  turned  the  King's  heart  to  love  for  the  Order 
by  telling  him  how  they  were  living  in  want  in  his  city  of 
Jerusalem,  where  they  stood  for  the  whole  Latin  Church, 
and  had  not  so  much  as  a  house  there,  but  dwelt  in  the 
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hospital.  When  the  King  heard  this,  he  settled  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,  and  then,  taking  several  Minorite  brethren 
with  him,  set  sail  for  Syria  that  he  might  visit  the  holy- 
places  as  a  simple  pilgrim.  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
under  the  Soldan's  safe  conduct,  saw  and  kissed  the  holy 
places,  and  then  went  down  into  Egypt  to  the  Soldan,  [o] 
and  begged  him  that  he  would  give  him  the  church  of 
Mount  Sion,  with  the  adjoining  buildings,  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary's  chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  Lord's 
Sepulchre,  with  the  adjoining  chambers,  the  chamber  of 
the  Lord's  sepulchre,  the  church  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  cave  of  the 
Lord's  Nativity  in  the  church  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary 
at  Bethlehem,  with  the  buildings  adjoining  that  church,  for 
the  Minorite  brethren,  whom  he  had  already  consented 
should  be  lodged  elsewhere  in  Jerusalem,  to  dwell  in. 
King  Rupert  made  a  solemn  agreement  with  the  Soldan 
about  these  places,  received  them  from  him,  and  paid  the 
Soldan  for  thera  thirty -two  thousand  ducats  of  ready 
money.  After  he  had  paid  this  price,  the  King  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  and  bestowed  the  aforesaid  places  upon  the 
Minorite  brethren,  to  be  held  by  them  and  their  successors 
for  ever  in  his  stead.  When  the  Minorite  brethren  had 
received  these  places  they  built  thereon  three  convents,  the 
first  on  Mount  Sion,  where  before  them  there  had  been  a 
convent  of  Canons  Regular  ;  the  second  in  the  church  of  the 
Lord's  Resurrection,  by  the  side  of  the  blessed  Virgin's 
chapel,  for  the  use  of  the  guardians  of  the  holy  sepulchre ; 
and  the  third  at  Bethlehem.  All  these  three  convents, 
however,  are  as  one. 

When  the  Dominican  brethren  saw  that  the  Soldan  took 
money  and  sold  holy  places,  they  collected  no  small  sum 
in  alms,  and  bought  the  field  of  Aceldama,  which  over- 
hangs the  Valley  of  Sion  on  the  side  of  Mount  Gihon  ;  and 
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also  the  cave  of  St.  James  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  above  the  brook  Cedron  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  For  awhile  brethren  dwelt  there,  but  since  these 
places  were  quite  open  and  were  not  enclosed  by  any  wall, 
they  continually  endured  the  insults  of  the  Saracens  and 
Arabs,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  remain  there  ; 
wherefore  the  Dominicans  abandoned  those  places  and 
journeyed  back  to  Christendom.  The  Minorite  friars 
themselves,  albeit  they  have  convents  protected  by  strong 
walls,  which  the  Soldan  gave  up  to  them  for  himself  and 
his  successors  in  consideration  of  the  aforesaid  money,  yet 
even  they  have  suffered  much  hurt,  and  have  often  been 
grievously  disturbed  by  the  Saracens,  and  are,  as  one  may 
say,  vexed  every  day.  In  the  year  1368  the  Saracens 
came  into  the  convent  of  Sion  and  slew  twelve  of  the 
brethren  ;  after  this  they  entered  a  second  time,  cast  down 
the  vaulted  building  of  the  dormitory,  and  destroyed  the 
monks'  cells.  At  another  later  time,  by  the  practices  of 
the  Jews,  the  Soldan  took  away  from  them  the  place  of 
the  sepulchre  of  David  and  of  the  other  Kings  of  Judah, 
and  destroyed  the  Coenaculum  at  the  place  where  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  sent  down  upon  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  which  had  been  built  at  a  great  cost  by  the 
King  of  France  with  the  Soldan's  consent ;  nor  will  they 
suffer  it  to  be  rebuilt.  They  have  also  destroyed  other 
places  round  about  their  church,  notwithstanding  those 
places  having  been  bought  for  them.  Moreover,  many  of 
them  have  been  slain  there  by  the  pagans,  and  at  this  day 
they  are  beaten  and  tormented,  and  never  feel  safe  either 
about  the  holy  places  which  they  hold,  or  about  their  own 
lives. 

In  the  year  of  Lord  1300,  before  they  were  reformed, 
these  brethren  grew  so  overbearing  that  they  offended 
pagans  and  Christians  alike.     But  the  Order  came  to  the 
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aid  of  this  convent,  put  discreet  and  wise  men  therein,  and 
therefore  to  this  day  they  keep  up  a  hearty  performance  of 
Divine  service,  and  faithfully  serve  pilgrims  who  come 
thither,  supplying  them  with  all  that  they  need — taking 
the  sick  out  of  the  hospital  into  their  own  infirmary,  and 
tending  them  with  the  utmost  charity,  whereof  I  myself 
have  had  experience  while  I  dwelt  among  them.  For  this 
reason  they  have  won  for  themselves  the  love  of  all  Chris- 
tian princes,  barons,  and  nobles,  so  that  they  support  these 
brethren  with  lavish  alms.  All  kings  send  their  alms  to 
them  year  by  year — some  five  hundred,  some  four  hundred 
[291  a]  ducats,  some  more,  some  less,  according  to  their, 
custom,  or  according  to  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  their 
affection  for  the  Holy  Land.  Many  alms  likewise  are 
bestowed  upon  them  daily  by  pilgrims,  and  by  those  who 
receive  the  ensigns  of  knighthood  in  the  Lord's  sepulchre ; 
and  all  of  these  they  need,  for  they  gather  in  no  alms  from 
the  Easterns,  neither  from  the  infidels,  nor  from  the  Chris- 
tians, but  get  all  the  means  of  living  from  the  Westerns. 
Men  ought,  therefore,  to  look  carefully  to  it  that  these 
brethren  may  not  fall  into  cruel  want,  that  the  fabric  of 
such  churches  as  remain  may  be  kept  in  repair  by  the 
alms  of  the  faithful,  that  the  hospital  for  strangers  and 
pilgrims  may  be  restored,  and  that  leave  to  visit  the  holy 
places  may  be  bought  from  the  infidels  by  payments  by 
the  Church.  Indeed,  from  the  very  outset  of  the  faith  and 
in  the  Old  Testament  Gentile  kings  and  princes  have  sent 
money  and  gifts  to  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of  those  who 
conducted  divine  service  therein,  as  is  clearly  shown  in 
Esdras  i.  i,  6,  7  ;  Nehem.  ii.  and  iii.  ;  Esdras  iv. ;  and 
Maccab.  ii.  3.  In  the  New  Testament  also  the  blessed 
Apostles  took  especial  care  to  collect  alms  among  other 
nations  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  in  Jerusalem.  We 
read  that  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  especially  busy  about 
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this  work  in  Cor.  i.  i6,  where  see  the  commentaries  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Peter  of  Tharentasia.  and  Nicholas  de 
Lyra  ;  also  Gal.  vi. ;  Cor.  ii.  8  ;  and  Rom.  xv.  '  Now,* 
saith  the  Apostle,  *  I  go  unto  Jerusalem  to  minister  unto 
the  saints  ;  for  it  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  to  make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  saints 
which  are  at  Jerusalem.'  For  at  all  times  there  have  been 
men  and  women  living  at  Jerusalem  in  evangelic  poverty, 
and  for  them  the  Apostles  themselves  solicited  alms.  So 
when  those  first  pillars  of  the  church,  Peter,  James  and 
John,  had  given  the  right  hands  of  fellowship  unto  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  ordained  them  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles, 
they  sent  them  forth  to  preach  upon  the  condition  that 
they  should  remember  the  poor  that  were  in  Jerusalem, 
collect  money  for  them,  and  send  it  to  them,  as  we  read  in 
Gal.  ii.  Wherefore,  in  almost  all  his  epistles,  Paul  advises 
collections  to  be  made  on  the  Sabbaths  for  all  who  were  in 
Jerusalem,  and  makes  diligent  provision  for  the  money  being 
sent  thither  in  safety  ;  so  that  sometimes  even  he  himself 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  give  them  the  money  which  he  had 
collected,  as  we  see  in  Rom.  xv.  and  Acts  xxiv.,  where  he 
makes  mention  of  this  to  the  Governor  Felix.  This  custom 
of  collecting  money  and  sending  it  to  Jerusalem  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  the  Church.  Once  there  arose  a  certain 
heretic  named  Vigilantius,  who,  among  his  other  errors,  had 
that  of  declaring  this  collecting  of  money  and  sending  it  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  vain  and  useless;  but  that  champion  of 
the  Church,  Jerome,  withstood  him,  and  utterly  overcame 
and  crushed  him  in  the  matter  of  this  error,  as  may  be  read 
in  the  epistle  against  Vigilantius.  He  likewise  greatly 
commends  one  Licinius,  a  very  rich  Roman,  who  had  sent 
many  alms  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  given  him  so  much  gold 
that  he  was  able  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  many  people, 
as  may  be  read   in  the   epistle  to  the  widow  Theodora. 
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Moreover,  we  read  that  St.  Gregory  had  an  especial  care 
for  the  clergy  at  Jerusalem,  for  whom  he  built  a  monastery 
and  sent  them  money.  Furthermore,  it  was  for  this  end 
that  the  three  Orders,  to  wit,  the  Templars,  the  Hospitallers, 
and  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary,  were  instituted,  and 
were  enjoined  to  build  houses  in  all  parts,  and  to  heap  up 
property  and  other  riches,  that  they  might  send  them  to 
Jerusalem.  Wherefore  the  first-named  so  greatly  prospered 
in  things  temporal  that  the  Western  Church  could  not 
stomach  them,  and  they  were  done  away — yea,  part  of  their 
possessions  was  also  given  to  the  Hospitallers,  who  are 
now  called  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  all  of  whose  property 
belongs  to  Jerusalem.  But  when  the  reason  for  sending 
money  thither  is  at  an  end,  the  possession  and  collection 
of  riches  for  that  end  ought  to  come  to  an  end  likewise  ; 
howbeit,  few  reflect  upon  this,  and  therefore  is  the  Church 
burthened  with  useless  Orders,  while  no  man  takes  any 
care  to  send  alms  to  the  guardians  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  to  the  end  that  they  may  have  enough  to  pay 
for  their  support,  and  that  the  holy  places  and  churches  of 
Christ  may  be  kept  in  order,  a  matter  about  which  the 
faithful  ought  to  take  especial  pains,  seeing  that  it  was 
there  that  our  faith  had  its  origin,  and  all  its  sacraments 
were  there  consummated. 

THE    FOLLOWING    NATIONS    DWELL    AT    JERUSALEM    AT 

THIS   DAY. 
The  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  is  at  this  day  the  dwelling- 
place  of  divers  nations  of  the  world,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a 
collection  of  all  manner  of  ab:jminations. 

I.  Saracens. 
The  first  and  chief  inhabitants  thereof  are  the  Saracens, 
who   are    Mahometans,    befouled   with   the  dregs    of    all 
heresies,  worse  than  idolaters,  more  loathsome  than  Jews. 
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They  deny  the  Trinity,  and  hold  the  infamous  theological 
doctrine  of  double  natures,  but  they  recognise  the  nature 
of  the  Divine  essence,  and  declare  that  God  cannot  have  a 
son  since  He  has  no  wife ;  moreover,  they  say  that  God 
has  no  substance,  because  He  has  no  accidents,  and  that 
He  does  not  live,  because  He  does  not  eat.  They  say  that 
God  and  His  angels  pray  for  Mahomet,  and  for  the  other 
Saracens.  They  deny  the  incarnation  of  the  word,  and 
declare  that  Christ  is  not  God,  neither  is  He  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father;  but  they  say  that  He  was 
merely  the  breath  of  God.  They  declare  Him  to  have 
been  an  exceeding  holy  and  virtuous  man,  beyond  all  other 
men,  born  from  a  virgin  without  any  father,  and  say  that 
He  never  suffered  or  was  crucified  or  died,  but  that  He 
was  translated  by  God,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  world 
He  shall  die,  after  having  first  slain  Anti-Christ.  They 
declare  that  there  are  no  sacraments  ;  and  no  wonder, 
seeing  that  they  deny  the  cross  itself  They  say  that 
Christ  shall  judge  the  world,  but  together  with  God  and 
Mahomet.  As  for  what  is  written  concerning  Him,  they 
admit  almost  all  that  glorifies  and  magnifies  Him,  but  not 
what  sets  forth  His  humility  and  shame.  As  for  the 
Virgin  Mary,  they  erroneously  believe  her  to  have  been 
Aaron's  sister.  They  say  that  angels  have  bodies,  and 
that  from  these  angels  were  made  those  demons  who 
refused  to  worship  Adam.  They  say  that  the  holy 
patriarchs  and  prophets  were  Saracens,  and  that  men 
perished  in  the  flood  because  they  would  not  become 
Saracens  ;  also,  that  the  Apostles  professed  and  called 
themselves  Saracens.  They  blame  Christians  for  having 
bishops  and  priests,  and  making  gods  of  them ;  moreover, 
they  laugh  us  to  scorn  for  making  the  Virgin  Mary  all  but 
God,  saying  that  Christ  apologizes  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  all  but  making  a  goddess  of  His  mother.  As  touching  their 
VOL.  II.  25 
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own  Alcoran,  they  say  that  neither  man  nor  devil  could 
have  composed  so  elegant,  sweet,  and  admirable  a  work. 
They  say  that  the  highest  bliss  consists  in  bodily  pleasures, 
drunkenness  and  the  like,  dress,  etc.  The  heavens  they 
declare  to  be  made  of  vapour,  which  vapour  is  called  an 
exhalation  from  the  sea.  They  call  the  sea  MoU  Capff, 
which  surrounds  the  world  and  upholds  the  heavens. 
They  say  that  in  the  beginning  the  sun  and  moon  were 
equally  bright,  and  that  there  was  then  no  distinction 
between  day  and  night,  but  that  the  angel  Gabriel,  when 
flying  across  the  sky,  struck  the  orb  of  the  moon  with  his 
wing  and  thus  darkened  it.  As  touching  death,  they  say 
that  there  is  an  angel  whose  name  is  Adriel,  who  at  the 
end  will  slay  all  creatures,  even  the  angels,  and  last  of  all 
will  slay  himself  also.  When  this  has  been  done,  God  will 
raise  up  again  all  creatures  save  only  Death ;  moreover, 
they  say  something  about  the  virtues  of  the  soul  and  the 
end  of  all  things.  They  enjoin  a  plurality  of  wives,  and 
do  not  scruple  to  recognise  sodomy.  They  err  beyond 
measure  in  many  respects,  concerning  which  much  has  been 
written  in  the  '  Fortress  of  Faith,^  and  in  the  '  Translation 
of  the  Alcoran.' 

II.  The  Greeks. 

There  are  many  Greeks  dwelling  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Greek  Church  in  olden  days  contained  men  of  exceeding 
great  learning,  but  now  it  is  darkened  by  numberless  errors, 
more  especially  in  four  principal  points,  (i)  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son,  or 
that  it  has  any  existence.  (2)  They  declare  that  the  souls 
of  the  departed  are  neither  in  heaven  nor  hell  before 
sentence  is  passed  upon  them  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
whereby  they  deny  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  (3)  They 
say  that  Christ's  body  could  not  be  destroyed  or  hurt. 
{4)  They  deny  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  head  of  all 
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the  churches — nay,  they  say  that  it  need  not  be  obeyed. 
They  annul  marriages  on  the  most  trivial  grounds,  and 
disregard  simony.  They  keep  ihe  body  of  Christ  made 
on  Maundy  Thursday  throughout  the  year,  and  esteem 
it  to  be  of  greater  efficacy.  They  frequently  excommuni- 
cate the  Pope,  our  prelates,  and  all  the  Roman  clergy. 
They  rebaptize  those  who  have  been  baptized  by  us.  They 
say  that  simple  fornication  is  no  sin.  They  care  little  for 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction.  They  say  that  it  is 
a  sin  to  shave  the  beard.  They  place  their  bishops  above 
temporal  lords.  They  have  an  exceeding  fiery  hatred  for 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  wherefore  they  have  surrendered 
almost  the  whole  of  Greece  to  the  Turks,  thus  casting 
away  both  themselves  and  their  country  out  of  hatred  to 
the  Latin  Church. 

III.  T/ie  Syrians. 

There  are  in  Jerusalem  Syrians,  who  in  truth  are  not 
Christians,  but  children  of  the  devil,  being  liars,  not  worthy 
to  be  trusted,  thinking  nothing  of  theft,  treacherous  toward 
Latins,  even  as  are  the  Greeks,  whose  teaching  they  follow, 
and  by  all  of  whose  errors  they  are  infected.  Moreover, 
as  touching  the  Sabbath  (Saturday),  they  follow  the  Jews 
in  making  it  a  feast.  In  their  common  talk  they  use  the 
Saracen  tongue,  but  in  divine  service  the  Syriac.  In  their 
customs  they  are  like  the  Saracens.  They  wear  long 
beards,  and  despise  those  who  are  not  bearded  ;  they  are 
womanish,  and  altogether  useless  for  war. 

IV.  T/ie  Jacobites. 

There  are  in  Jerusalem  Christians  called  Jacobites,  who 
were  long  ago  cast  out  of  the  Greek  Church  by  Dioscuros, 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  These  people  circumcise 
their  children  after  the  fashion  of  the  Saracens,  conceal 
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their  personality  in  confession,  and  recognise  only  one 
nature  in  Christ.^  In  their  services  they  use  the  Syrian 
language.  •     - 

V.  T/ie  Abyssinians, 

There  are  in  the  Holy  City  Abyssinians  or  Indians, 
who  have  a  Christian  king,  whom  even  the  Saracens  fear 
so  greatly  that  he  who  has  his  passport  may  travel 
throughout  the  East  without  hindrance.  These  people 
likewise  circumcise  their  children,  burn  them  on  their  faces 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
They  consecrate  the  host  with  leavened  bread,  and  admin- 
ister the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  to  their  children.  They 
waste  their  bodies  by  excessive  fasting  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  frequently  perish  of  hunger. 

VI.  The  Nestorians. 

There  are  in  Jerusalem  Christians  called  Nestorians, 
who  are  led  astray  by  errors  of  the  worst  kind,  and  hold 
many  wrong  opinions  touching  the  mother  of  God  and 
her  Son.  They  believe  that  there  were  in  Christ  two 
natures  and  two  persons,  and  they  say  that  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  Christ  the  man,  but  not 
of  the  Son  of  God.  They  use  the  Chaldaean  tongue  in 
their  services,  and  use  leavened  bread  in  the  consecration 
of  the  elements. 

VII.   The  Armenians. 

There  are  in  Jerusalem  Christians  called  Armenians, 
who  are  sunk  in  divers  errors.  Between  these  people  and 
the  Greeks  there  is  always  the  greatest  discord,  because 
of  their  religious  differences.  They  have  a  language  and 
an  alphabet  of  their  own.  They  keep  Christmas  Day  as 
a  fast,  and  do  not  celebrate  Mass  thereon  ;  but  they  pay 

*  The  Monophysite  heresy. 
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great  honour  to  the  Epiphany,  because  of  Christ's  baptism. 
They  observe  Lent  with  exceeding  great  rigour,  so  much 
so  that  they  abstain  from  fish,  oil,  and  wine ;  nevertheless, 
they  eat  vegetables  and  fruit  as  often  as  they  please, 
because  they  do  not  consider  that  these  things  break  their 
fast.  They  do  not  mix  water  with  the  sacramental  wine. 
They  eat  meat  on  Fridays.  They  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  infants.  They  keep  no  vigil  as  a  fast,  neither  in 
Ember  days,  nor  during  Lent,  at  which  time  they  fast 
exceeding  rigorously  even  on  the  Lord's  day.  They  do 
not  hold  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  share  the  errors  of 
the  Jacobites  concerning  Christ. 

VIII.  Gregorians  {Georgians). 
There  are  in  Jerusalem  Gregorians,  who  are  called 
Christians.  These  are  men  of  war  from  their  birth,  so 
much  so  that  they  are  feared  throughout  all  the  East,  and 
pass  whithersoever  they  will  unhindered,  without  paying 
any  tolls.  Their  women  use  arms  as  well  as  the  men. 
Between  them  and  the  Armenians  there  is  war  to  the 
knife.  They  are  tainted  by  almost  all  the  errors  of 
the  Greeks.  They  wear  long  beards,  like  the  other 
Easterns. 

IX.   The  Maronites, 

There  dwell  in  Jerusalem  Christians  called  Maronites, 
who  are  heretics,  and  believe  that  Christ  had  only  one 
will  and  one  energy.  They  ring  bells  as  we  do,  whereas 
all  other  Eastern  Christians  call  people  to  church  by  beat- 
ing on  a  board.^  In  their  common  talk  they  use  the 
Saracen  tongue,  but  in  their  services  the  Chaldaean.  Once 
they  came  back  to  the  one  Church,  but  have  long  ago 
fallen  away  therefrom. 

'  See  ante,  pp.  67  a,  119  a. 
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X.   Tke  Turcomans. 

There  are  in  the  Holy  City  men  who  are  called  Turco- 
mans, wandering  savages,  who  have  conquered  the  whole 
of  Lesser,  and  a  great  part  of  Greater,  Asia,  and  are 
Turks. 

XL  Bedouins. 

There  are  there  Bedouins,  of  the  Arabian  nation,  from 
whom  came  forth  that  child  of  perdition  Mahomet.  These 
people  hold  that  every  man's  day  of  death,  and  the  kind 
of  death  that  he  shall  die,  are  ordained  by  God,  and 
cannot  be  either  anticipated  or  avoided  ;  wherefore  they 
plunge  into  the  greatest  perils  without  fear,  and  go  to  the 
wars  unprotected  by  armour.  They  are  hateful  alike 
to  Saracens  and  Christians.  Some  of  them  worship  the 
sun. 

XI L  Assassins. 

There  are  there  Assassins,  who  are  Mahometans,  and 
are  exceeding  obedient  to  their  own  captain,  for  they 
believe  that  it  is  by  obedience  alone  that  they  can  win 
happiness  hereafter.  Their  captain  causes  their  young 
men  to  be  taught  divers  languages,  and  sends  them  out 
into  other  kingdoms  to  serve  the  kings  thereof,  to  the 
end  that,  when  the  time  requires  it,  each  king's  servant 
may  kill  him  by  poison  or  otherwise.  If  after  slaying  a 
king  the  servant  makes  good  his  escape  to  his  own  land, 
he  is  rewarded  with  honours,  riches,  and  dignities ;  if  he 
be  taken  and  put  to  death,  he  is  worshipped  in  his  own 
country  as  a  martyr. 

XI 1 1.  Mahometans, 
In  Jerusalem  there  are  certain  Mahometans  who  care 
little  for  the  laws  of  the  Saracens,  and  who  say  that  they 
have  a  secret  law  of  their  own,  which  no  one  reveals,  save 
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only  the  father  on  his  deathbed  to  the  son  ;  if  the  son 
reveals  it  to  his  mother,  and  is  proved  to  have  done  so, 
the  woman  is  straightway  put  to  death. 

XIV.  Mamelukes. 

There  are  in  Jerusalem  Mamelukes,  renegade  Christians, 
whereof  there  are  great  numbers.  They  are  hateful  alike 
to  Saracens  and  Christians,  and  they  hold  all  the  East 
by  the  power  of  their  arms.  The  King  of  Egypt,  the 
Soldan,  is  of  their  number,  and  so  are  all  his  courtiers. 
These  men  neither  regard  the  law  of  Mahomet  nor  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  but  give  themselves  up  to  pleasure 
alone. 

XV.  Jews. 

Among  all  these  the  Jews  are  held  to  be  accursed, 
insomuch  that  the  misery  and  contempt  which  they 
undergo  greatly  dulls  their  understanding ;  for  everywhere 
throughout  the  whole  world  they  are  despised  and  set 
at  naught.  They  have  various  sects  among  themselves, 
such  as  those  of  the  Samaritans  and  Essenes,  and  there 
continually  arise  among  them  new  heresies,  whereof  I 
could  say  much. 

XVI.  Latin  Christians. 

There  are  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  Latin  Christians, 
Minorite  friars,  in  the  church  and  monastery  of  Mount 
Sion,  living  a  Gospel  life  under  a  strict  rule.  Of  these 
men  I  have  already  spoken  at  length.  These  alone  long 
with  all  their  hearts  for  Christian  princes  to  come  and 
subject  all  the  country  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  may  He  grant  who  reigneth  for  ever  and 
ever! 

Touching  the  aforesaid  sects  and  nations,  see  page  133  by 
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Burcard  at  the  end  of  his  '  Description  of  the  Holy 
Land/  the  '  Pilgrimage '  of  his  lordship  the  Dean  of 
Mainz,  the  Speculum  Historiale,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Antoninus.  Many  who  write  concerning  these  Eastern 
Christians  say  that  they  are  free  from  heresies,  and  praise 
their  simplicity  of  life.  This  was  indeed  true  in  old  times 
—two  hundred  years  ago — but  since  then  all  of  them, 
save  only  the  Latins,  have  become  tainted  with  the  worst 
of  errors,  and  become  daily  more  so ;  for  they  have  no 
doctors  or  preachers  of  the  Catholic  faith,  nor  are  they 
willing  to  receive  such,  but  are  content  to  die  in  their 
errors. 
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THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
WANDERINGS  OF  FELIX  FABRI  OF  ULM, 
OF  THE  ORDER  OF  PREACHING  FRIARS. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  FROM  THE  HOLY  CITY  JERUSALEM 
TO  HOREB,  THE  MOUNT  OF  GOD,  AND  TO  MOUNT 
SINAI  TO  THE  ANGELIC  SEPULCHRE  OF  THE  BLESSED 
VIRGIN   CATHARINE. 

[2  a\  Once  more  I  will  begin  to  wander  after  the  foot- 
steps  of  Moses's  flocks  into  the  innermost  part  of  the 
wilderness,  towards  Horeb,  the  Mount  of  God  (Exod.  iii.  i). 
For  now  that  I  have  finished  and  brought  to  an  end  the 
description  of  my  wanderings  in  my  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  there  remain  to  be  described  my  wanderings 
on  my  pilgrimage  to  Sinai,  upon  which  I  shall  dwell  in 
what  follows. 

This  second  part  of  my  Book  of  Wanderings  contains 
my  pilgrimage  to  the  great  desert  of  Arabia,  Midian,  and 
Mount  Sinai,  the  top  whereof  was  the  furthest  point  made 
for  in  my  whole  pilgrimage. 

Next,  it  contains  my  pilgrimage  through  the  land  of 
Egypt,  my  voyage  down  the  Nile,  with  the  description 
thereof,  and  the  return  of  the  pilgrims  by  sea  and  by  land 
as  far  as  Ulm,  which  city  is  the  starting-point,  and  shall 
be  described  last  of  all. 

This  part  contains  six  chapters,  even  as  the  first  part 
does. 
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The  first  chapter,  which  is  the  seventh  in  order  of  the 
chapters  of  the  whole  Book  of  Wanderings,  begins  here, 
and  contains  the  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness,  and 
the  description  of  Mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai. 

The  second  chapter,  which  is  the  eighth,  contains  the 
pilgrimage  through  Egypt  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  third,  which  is  the  ninth,  contains  the  pilgrimage 
over  the  sea,  and  a  description  of  the  islands  thereof  in  the 
month  of  November. 

The  fourth,  which  is  the  tenth,  contains  the  sea  voyage 
in  the  month  of  December. 

The  fifth,  which  is  the  eleventh,  contains  the  pilgrimage 
into  Venice,  a  description  of  Venice,  and  the  return  of 
the  pilgrims  to  their  homes  in  the  month  of  January. 

The  sixth,  which  is  the  twelfth,  contains  a  most  ample 
description  of  Germany,  and  of  the  city  of  Ulm.  But 
forasmuch  as  this  chapter  is  a  long  one,  and  fills  up  a 
book  of  its  own,  I  have  not  joined  it  to  the  Book  of  my 
Wanderings,  but  have  made  a  separate  volume  of  it. 
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HERE  BEGINNETH  THE  SEVENTH  CHAPTER 
OF  THE  BOOK  OF  WANDERINGS.  THUS 
DID  WE  BEGIN  OUR  SECOND  WANDER- 
ING, FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  MOUNT  SINAI. 

Three  things  must  be  done  before  setting  out  on  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Sinai.  First,  the  pilgrims  must 
arrange  with  the  Saracen  lords  of  Jerusalem  to  draw  up 
a  covenant  with  the  dragoman,  whereby  he  shall  be  bound 
to  afford  us  escort  and  safe-conduct  through  the  wilderness 
as  far  as  Egypt.  This  'covenant  we  had  already  made 
(see  Part  I.,  page  21S  a^  b).  Secondly,  it  is  needful  that 
the  pilgrims  should  make  provision  for  themselves,  and 
buy  necessary  food  to  keep  them  alive  during  their  journey 
across  the  wilderness  (see  Part  I.,  page  247  a,  b).  Thirdly, 
that  the  chief  dragoman  bhould,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  covenant,  supply  camels  and  camel-drivers,  asses 
and  drivers,  and  fix  a  certain  day  and  hour  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  pilgrims.  All  these  things  were  done,  and  he 
appointed  the  twenty- fourth  of  August,  being  the  Feast 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  for  our  departure  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  hour  of  vespers.  So  we  came  out  of 
the  Church  of  the  Lord's  Sepulchre  early  on  the  morning 
of  that  same  day,  and,  after  breakfasting,  we  all  went 
up  to  Mount  Sion,  where  we  found  both  the  Calini  wait- 
ing for  us,  with  camels  and   camel-drivers,  and   asses  and 
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ass-drivers.     We   now   made   haste,  brought   out   all   our 
t>aggage  from  the  monastery  of  the  brethren,  and,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  camel -drivers,   piled    it  all   in  one   place 
[d],  that  they  might  see  the  extent  of  it,  and  distribute 
it  evenly  among  all  the  camels  alike ;    for  camels  must 
have   their   loads    carefully  and    nicely  balanced,  so  that 
they    may   be    of    equal    weight.      Now,   when    we    had 
carried    everything   into    one    heap,    they   made    a    great 
and    heavy  pile,  for   there   were    many  sacks   of  biscuits, 
and     many    jars     full     of    wine,    which    were     put     into 
sacks   made   of    hair,   that   the   Saracens   might   not   see 
them   uncovered,  and  plague  us  about  them,  and    many 
skins  full  of  water,  baskets  full  of  eggs,  coops  with  live 
cocks  and  hens,  our  bedding  and  clothes,  our  scrips  and 
trunks,  and  the  baskets,  which  held  our  saucepans,  kettles, 
plates,  and  dishes.     These  and  many  other  things  of  the 
like   sort  made   a   huge   heap,  so  that  our   drivers   were 
astounded  at  it ;  for  one  could  hardly  believe  that  twenty 
men  would  need  such  a  mass  of  baggage  in  crossing  the 
desert.     One  must,  however,  make  ample  provision,  so  as 
not  to  suffer  want  during  sixty-two  days,  and  to  be  able 
to  give  bread  and  biscuit,  smoked  meat,  and  cheese,  to 
the   Arabs   and    Midianites   whom    one    meets,    for   this 
soothes  their  rage,  and  thus  one  can  buy  peace  of  them. 
So  when  all  our  things  had  been  brought  out,  the  camel- 
drivers  led  their  camels  up  to  the  heap,  made  them  kneel 
down  one  after  another,  and  loaded  them.      While  this 
was   being   done,   we   stood    beside   them,   and    carefully 
watched  their  hands,  lest  they  should  steal  anything  from 
us,  and  also  that  we  might  learn  how  to  load  camels,  and 
how  to    manage   them.      When    twenty -two  camels   had 
been  loaded  with  much  labour  and  many  quarrels,  we  were 
called  away  by  the  ass-drivers  to  the  herd  of  asses,  that 
each  man   might  choose  for  himself  an  ass,  whereon  he 
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was  to  ride  through  the  whole  of  the  desert  even  to  Egypt. 
Now,  the  drivers  had  agreed  among  themselves,  with  a 
view  to  keeping  the  peace,  that  no  one  should  advise  any 
pilgrim  to  take  this  or  that  ass,  or  say  anything  about 
the  beast's  good  or  bad  qualities,  but  leave  us  free,  so  that 
whosoever  made  a  bad  choice  would  have  no  grounds  for 
quarrelling  or  blaming  anybody,  nor  could  he  have  any 
reason  for  paying  less  than  he  who  was  provided  with  a 
good  beast ;  and  when  we  had  done,  he  who  had  chosen 
the  best  beast  was  to  pay  the  fees  and  drink  money  for 
all  his  comrades.  The  ass-drivers  themselves  knew  which 
beast  was  good  and  which  was  bad,  but  they  were  all 
saddled  alike.  So  the  knights  my  masters  ran  hither  and 
thither  among  the  asses,  and  tried  one  after  another,  and 
sometimes  two  or  even  three  pilgrims  would  be  after  one 
ass.  When  I  saw  this,  not  wishing  to  offend  anyone  by 
making  my  choice,  I  left  the  herd,  climbed  up  the  stone 
steps  to  the  door  of  the  Church  of  Sion,  sat  down  upon 
the  threshold,  and  looked  down  upon  the  herd  of  asses, 
where  I  watched  the  others  choosing  their  beasts,  and  I 
myself  considered  within  myself  which  beast  I  should 
choose.  Now,  I  saw  among  the  asses  one  big  white  one,_ 
whose  ears  hung  down,  and  which  seemed  to  have  a  heavy 
head,  and  the  look  of  a  dull  beast,  and  no  one  of  the 
pilgrims  would  touch  him.  I  fixed  upon  that  beast,  not 
because  I  saw  any  good  in  him,  but  merely  in  order  that 
I  might  make  some  sport  for  my  lords  by  choosing  a  beast 
which  was  looked  down  upon  by  all.  So  when  the  nobles 
had  all  with  much  care  and  thought  chosen  beasts  for 
themselves,  and  the  noise  had  ceased,  I  went  down,  and, 
without  any  examination,  chose  the  despised  ass,  led  him 
[3  d\  to  a  place  apart,  and  made  ready  to  mount  him. 
But  the  ass-drivers  ran  up  to  me,  laughing  and  shouting,, 
and  asked   me  to  give  them   money.     At  first  I  did   not 
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understand  what  they  were  saying  to  me,  but  was  ill- 
pleased  at  being  asked  for  money,  for  they  had  not  begged 
a  copper  from  anyone  else  ;  but  the  interpreter  told  me 
that  I  had  chosen  the  best  ass  of  all,  and  therefore  they 
were  asking  for  their  fees.  When  I  heard  this,  I  brought 
out  four  madini}  and  gave  them  to  them.  Thus  I  was 
provided  throughout  the  whole  journey  with  the  safest 
beast  of  all,  which  also  knew  no  fatigue,  and  had  no  vice ; 
it  never  fell  with  me,  never  lagged  behind,  never  was 
frightened,  or  kicked  or  bit  me,  but  without  any  beating 
it  would  go  on  before  all  the  others.  When  I  asked  the 
driver  for  what  sum  he  would  sell  it,  he  answered  that  he 
would  not  take  less  than  ten  ducats  for  that  beast.  I 
always  had  good  luck  in  both  my  pilgrimages  in  choosing 
beasts,  as  may  be  seen  in  Part  I.,  page  80.  One  can 
hardly  write  down  the  many  labours,  fatigues,  and  dangers 
incurred  by  those  pilgrims  who  choose  unsafe,  slow,  and 
bad  beasts.  When  the  camels  were  loaded,  and  the  asses 
chosen  and  saddled,  we  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Sion, 
and  received  the  pilgrim's  blessing  from  the  venerable 
Father  Guardian  of  Mount  Sion,  who  embraced  each  one 
of  us,  blessed  him,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  kiss.  But 
on  my  departure  I  had  much  more  to  thank  the  good 
father  and  all  the  convent  for  than  anyone  else,  seeing 
that  I  had  received  much  greater  kindnesses  from  them, 
and  they  had  been  exceeding  good  to  me,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Fart  I.,  page  93  a,  and  page  221  a. 

We  now  came  out  of  the  Church  of  Sion,  and  went 
down  to  where  our  asses  were.  When  we  had  mounted 
them,  the  camels  led  the  way,  and  we  followed  them  out 
of  the  city.  Not  without  sadness  of  heart,  nor  without 
tears,  did  we  depart  from  the  desirable  city  of  Jerusalem, 

I  Fabri  tells  us  elsewhere  that  twenty-five  of  these  madini  go  to 
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but  with  sobbing  and  weeping.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
have  been  happier  in  any  place  in  the  world  than  in 
Jerusalem,  and  I  have  spent  exceeding  pleasant  hours 
and  days  there.  Now  as  we  were  going  down  the  Mount 
Sion  some  young  Saracens,  boys  and  children,  met  us, 
and  plagued  us,  trying  to  pull  off  the  loads  from  the 
camels,  and  steal  them,  that  our  guides  could  scarcely 
drive  them  away  from  us.  During  this  time,  before  we 
had  quite  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of  Sion,  one  of 
the  jars  broke,  and  the  wine  ran  out  through  the  hair  sack 
in  which  it  was  wrapped  on  to  the  ground.  We  were  no: 
a  little  put  out  at  this,  for  it  was  very  good  wine,  bought 
at  a  great  price,  and  most  carefully  hidden  away  because 
of  the  Saracens.  Yet  it  was  not  the  loss  of  the  wine 
which  disturbed  us  so  much  as  the  fury  of  the  Saracens, 
for  we  feared  that  when  the  Saracens  smelt  the  scent  of 
the  wine  they  would  rush  upon  us,  and  break  the  other 
jars  also ;  and  if  we  had  been  deprived  of  our  wine,  we 
should  not  have  attempted  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Sinai, 
nor  could  we  have  lived  in  the  desert  with  no  wine  to 
drink.  So  we  let  the  wine  run  down  on  the  ground, 
because  there  was  no  other  vessel  at  hand  ;  but  we  took 
especial  care  that  our  camel-drivers  and  ass-drivers  should 
not  come  to  the  place,  and  drink  the  wine  as  it  ran  out, 
because,  if  they  had  tasted  it,  they  would  straightway 
have  become  drunk,  and  given  us  and  themselves  much 
trouble,  and  neglected  our  baggage.  I  gave  my  ass  to 
one  of  the  knights,  and  ran  by  the  side  of  the  camel 
where  the  wine  was  running  down.  I  did  not  let  any 
Saracen  come  near,  but  I  filled  my  own  two-quart^  bottle 

^  Duarum  mensurarum.  Later,  he  says  that  this  bottle  held '  two  pots 
Ulm  measure.'  In  *  The  Country  of  the  Vosges '  (Longmans,  1891), 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff  describes  how  one  of  the  bishops  of  Strasburg  founded 
a  con/rairiej  of  which  the  'Abbe  Grandidier  writes,  the  qualification 
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with  the  dripping,  and  so  we  went  slowly  on  our  way. 
But  I  could  hardly  write  down  all  the  trouble  that  we  had 
in  going  that  little  way,  because  of  the  attacks  of  the 
infidels  [^],  and  our  own  labour.  We  were  so  greatly 
hindered  and  harassed  on  our  journey  that  we  took  nearly 
seven  hours  to  pass  over  the  road,  which  we  could  have 
done  in  four,  so  that  it  was  dark  night  when  we  reached 
Bethlehem.  With  great  labour  we  unloaded  our  camels 
and  asses  in  the  porch  of  the  church  at  Bethlehem,  dragged 
all  our  things  into  a  chamber  adjoining  the  church,  and 
set  a  guard  over  the  chamber.  We  now  entered  the 
church,  bearing  lights,  and  went  down  to  the  place  of  our 
Lord's  most  sweet  nativity.  While  we  were  praying  there, 
the  Father  Guardian  with  his  brethren  came  and  received 
us  charitably,  and  brought  us  into  the  place  where  we 
were  to  eat  and  sleep ;  for  they  knew  of  our  coming,  and 
therefore  had  made  everything,  both  our  suppers  and  our 
beds,  ready  for  us.  So  we  joyously  ate  a  goodly  supper, 
prepared  at  our  own  expense,  and  after  it  laid  ourselves 
down  to  rest.     Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest ! 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  after  midnight — that  is 
to  say,  before  daylight — we  arose,  went  into  the  cave  of 
the  Lord's  nativity,  and  read  our  service  there,  both  the 
canonical  hours  and  masses.  When  the  sun  rose,  we  went 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  shepherds  to  Gloria  in  excelsis, 
and  there,  together  with  the  angels,  we  sang  that  heavenly 
hymn/ and  curiously  inspected  the  place.  For  an  account 
of  this  valley,  see  Part  I.,  page  174  ^,  b.  When  we  had 
finished  our  service  of  praise  in  the  valley,  we  went  up 
into  Bethlehem  for  our  breakfast.  After  we  had  eaten 
it,  we  rambled  all  over  St.  Jerome's  monastery,  and 
admired   its   ruins  ;    we   also  walked    about   the  town    of 

for  membership  whereof  was  the  emptying  of  a  huge  drinking-horn, 
holding  iviopots  of  wine,  at  a  draught. 
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Bethlehem,  and  went  to  David's  cistern,  and  while  doing 
so  we  made  a  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  Scripture 
wherein  these  places  are  mentioned.  Thus  we  joyfully 
passed  this  day  in  that  joyous  and  most  holy  place.  It 
is  exceeding  pleasant  to  sojourn  near  the  Lord's  manger, 
both  because  of  the  holiness  of  the  place  and  the  in- 
dulgences, and  also  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  church, 
and  the  huge  ruins  of  the  most  splendid  monastery,  which 
was  not  a  convent  of  monks,  but  a  palace  and  fortress  of 
the  Emperors,  and  simple  folk  believe  it  to  have  been 
St.  Jerome's  monastery ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  St.  Jerome 
dwelt  there  in  a  hut,  in  a  poor  convent  which  was  founded 
in  his  time.  Thus  he  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  Fabiola,  '  I 
am  a  lover  of  the  inn  of  Bethlehem,  and  of  the  Lord's 
manger,  in  which  the  Virgin  mother  laid  her  Babe.'  Also 
in  his  'Canonical  Rule,'  ch.  xxxvi.,  he  says:  *No  sublimity 
can  be  more  sublime  than  this  Bethlehem ;  it  was  in  this 
crevice  that  the  builder  of  the  heavens  was  born.'  For 
before  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  the  place  of  Christ's  nativity 
was  a  bare  cave,  and  there  was  no  monastery  there. 
Wherefore  he  says,  as  we  read  in  his  '  Canonical  Rule,' 
ch.  XX.,  '  We  have  been  careful  to  build  a  monastery  and 
an  inn  by  its  side,  lest  at  any  time  Mary  and  Joseph 
should  come  to  Bethlehem  and  find  no  room  in  the  inn.' 
In  the  *  Legend  of  St.  Jerome '  we  are  told  that  Cyril,  the 
Archbishop  of  Jerusalem,  gave  him  the  parish  of  Beth- 
lehem, in  which,  with  the  help  of  his  neighbours,  he  built 
a  monastery  ;  but  as  money  failed  him,  he  sent  his  brother 
Paulinianus  to  his  own  country,  to  sell  his  little  property 
there,  meaning  to  spend  the  purchase-money  in  building 
the  monastery  at  Bethlehem,  as  we  read  in  his  '  Canonical 
Rule,'  ch.  XX.  As  far  as  I  can  conjecture,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  fair  church  which  stands  there  at  this  day  could 
have  been  built  in  St.  Jerome's  time.  Ignorant  men  talk 
VOL.  II.  26 
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about  its  having  been  built  by  St.  Helena,  and  once  I 
believed  this;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  modern  build- 
ings renders  this  impossible,  because  we  are  told  that  St. 
Jerome  hewed  a  sepulchre  for  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  of  the  nativity,  and  that  the  mouth  of  the  cave  was 
narrow.  But  at  this  day  St.  Jerome's  sepulchre  is  without 
the  church — the  entrance  to  the  cave  is  not  in  the  church 
itself — and  the  cave  is  exceeding  splendid,  and  has  two 
wide  openings  by  which  it  is  entered.  I  believe  that  this 
church  was  built  in  the  days  of  the  last  of  the  Latin  Kings 
of  Jerusalem,  and  likewise  this  great  monastery;  that 
Jerome's  little  hut  was  then  taken  away,  and  the  place 
arranged  anew.  This  is  shown  to  be  true  by  the  inscrip- 
tions, paintings,  and  sculptures  at  the  place. 

THE    MOUNT    OF    RAMA,    AND    ITS     EXCEEDING    STRONG 

TOWN. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day,  after  service  at  the  Lord's 
manger,  the  knights  asked  the  chief  Calinus  to  lead  them 
to  Solomon's  Pools,  his  orchards  and  gardens,  and  St. 
George's  Church.  So  they  mounted  their  asses,  and  were 
guided  thither.  But  since  I  had  already  been  at  those 
places,  as  is  told  on  page  249  a,  I  made  another  pilgrimage 
on  that  day.  Five  of  us,  being  four  Minorite  brethren 
who  had  come  out  of  Jerusalem  with  us,  and  myself,  went 
out  of  Bethlehem,  and  went  down  to  the  southward  to  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  which  there  rises  out  of  the  plain 
in  a  round  shape,  and  lifts  its  head  high  in  the  air,  with 
a  fairly  wide  flat  surface  thereon,  from  whence  one  has 
a  view  far  and  wide  over  the  Holy  Land.  We  climbed 
this  mountain  with  toil  and  perspiring  to  its  very  top, 
where  we  viewed  the  country  round  about,  and  gazed 
hither  and  thither  across  the  Holy  Land.  On  this  mount 
there  once  stood  a  strong  castle,  full  of  people,  which  was 
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called  Rama,  to  which  St  Jerome  seems  to  allude  in  his 
book  *  On  the  Distances  of  Places.'  In  general,  all  villages 
which  stood  on  high  hills  were  called  Rama  [4  a\  as  is 
told  in  Part  L,  page  ^7  b.  So  lofty  is  this  mountain  that 
from  it  one  has  a  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  mountains  of 
Arabia,  and  Mounts  Seir  and  Gilead.  One  also  sees  the 
mountains  of  Engaddi,  the  places  where  David  hid  himself, 
the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,  Shiloh,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with 
a  part  of  the  Mount  Sion  beyond  it,  and  so  on  as  far  as 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  is  what  one  sees  from  the 
bare  mountain-top  ;  but  in  former  times,  when  there  was 
a  lofty  building  erected  thereon,  one  had  a  much  wider 
view — as  far  as  Galilee,  Palestine,  and  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  There  was  here  a  great  castle,  with  lofty  towers, 
called  Rama.  It  is  about  this  place  that  the  passage  in 
Jer.,  ch.  xxxi.,  and  in  Matt.,  ch.  ii.,  '  In  Rama  was  a 
voice  heard,  weeping  and  wailing,'  is  believed  to  have  been 
written.  For  when  Herod  slew  the  children  in  Bethlehem 
and  the  country  round  about,  the  cries  of  the  children 
and  the  wails  of  their  mothers  might  be  heard  in  this 
Rama.  Wherefore,  in  his  '  Distances  of  Places,'  Jerome 
says,  *  Rama  is  a  place  near  Bethlehem,  whereof  it  is 
written,  "  In  Rama  was  a  voice  heard."' 

There  was  enough  space  within  the  circuit  of  its  walls 
to  grow  sufficient  corn  to  give  the  people  of  the  castle 
bread  throughout  the  year.  This  castle  was  built  by  one 
of  the  Latin  Kings  of  Jerusalem.  When  Saladin,  King 
of  Egypt,  took  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  by  force  of 
arms,  and  drove  out  all  the  Latin  Christians  from  thence, 
he  took  all  the  other  castles,  towns,  and  villages,  but  could 
not  by  any  means  win  this  Castle  of  Rama,  which  was 
manfully  defended  by  the  Christians.  He  therefore  raised 
the  siege,  and  the  Latin  Christians  continued  to  dwell  in 
the  castle  for  thirty  years  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 

26 — 2 
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and  Bethlehem,  neither  could  the  Saracens  drive  them  out. 
They  would  be  there  at  this  day  had  not  God  fought 
against  them ;  for  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  God  sent  a 
pestilence  into  the  castle,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the 
women  died,  from  the  little  girl  even  to  the  old  woman, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  men.  The  remnant,  beholding 
this,  deserted  the  castle,  and  fled.  When  the  Saracens 
found  out  this,  they  climbed  up  the  mountain,  and  pulled 
down  the  castle,  razing  it  to  the  very  ground,  so  that  at 
this  day  scarce  any  traces  of  the  walls  can  be  made  out. 
Because  of  its  impregnability,  the  Christians  named  this 
castle  Bethulia,  after  Bethulia,  Judith's  Castle,  which  is  in 
Galilee. 

Looking  from  this  mount  to  another  mount  over  against 
it,  we  saw  thereon  an  ancient  building,  beside  which  is  the 
sepulchre  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 

At  the  foot  of  that  mountain  once  stood  the  monastery 
of  St.  Agathon  the  abbot,  who  was  a  man  of  much 
authorit5%  and  the  father  of  many  monks.  Because  of  his 
love  of  silence  he  carried  a  stone  in  his  mouth  for  three 
years,  as  we  are  told  in  the  *  Lives  of  the  Fathers.' 

Moreover,  in  this  country  was  the  monastery  of  St. 
Karioth^  the  abbot,  the  father  of  many  monks.  When  he 
departed  this  life  all  his  monks  departed  with  him,  and 
are  all  buried  in  one  tomb,  which  is  shown  there  even  to 
this  day. 

Not  far  from  this  place  we  saw  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba  the  abbot,  whereof 
I  have  given  a  long  account  above,  in  Part  I.,  page 
234^. 

When  we  had  seen  these  things,  we  went  down  the 
mountain,  and  came  into  Bethlehem  to  vespers.  Here 
we  found  the  Lord  Vaccardinus,  [d]  a  powerful   Saracen 

^  Khariton. 
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from  Jerusalem,  with  his  attendants,  who  sent  for  our 
dragoman,  harshly  reprimanded  him  for  having  allowed 
us  to  spend  that  day  there,  and  ordered  him  to  lead  us 
forth  on  our  way  very  early  on  the  morrow. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  BETHLEHEM. 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  immediately  after  midnight,  the 
chief  Calinus  came  to  the  pilgrims'  lodging,  and  roused 
us  for  our  journey.  So  we  rose  hurriedly,  and  went  into 
the  cave  of  the  Lord's  nativity,  where  we  read  the  service 
and  masses  in  that  exceeding  holy  place,  from  which  we 
were  loth  to  depart ;  but  while  we  were  still  engaged  in 
the  celebration  of  Mass,  the  Saracen  Calinus  came  down 
to  us,  and  urged  us  with  loud  shouts  to  come  away.  We 
therefore  hurried  over  our  service,  and  came  out.  We  now 
brought  out  all  our  baggage,  which  was  to  be  carried  by 
the  camels,  and  began  to  load  them.  We  had  hitherto 
had  no  practice  in  the  manner  of  doing  this,  neither  did 
we  understand  the  habits,  signs,  and  words  of  the  camel- 
drivers,  nor  did  they  understand  ours ;  wherefore  for 
some  days  we  loaded  our  beasts  with  many  quarrels  and 
much  trouble.  Difficulties  arose  from  the  camel-drivers 
taking  first  one  thing  and  then  another  from  the  heap,  in 
order  that  they  might  make  the  loads  of  the  camels  equal, 
which  was  inconvenient  to  us,  because  we  were  divided  into 
three  companies,  and  had  each  our  own  separate  things — 
not  one  common  stock,  though  the  camels  were  common  to 
all  of  us — and  this  the  Saracens  did  not  understand,  but 
thought  that  all  things  were  common,  and  made  up  their 
loads  without  caring  to  whom  the  things  belonged,  so  that 
sometimes  one  camel  would  carry  things  belonging  to  all 
three  companies,  and  to  six  or  eight  pilgrims.  Hence, 
when  the  camels  were  unloaded,  there  arose  confusion  and 
trouble  and  running  to  and  fro,  since  each  man  had   to 
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collect  his  baggage  from  three  or  four  places.  We  should, 
therefore,  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  some  of  the 
camels  appointed  to  carry  the  baggage  of  the  first 
company,  some  that  of  the  second,  and  some  that  of  the 
third.  But  this  the  camel-drivers  v^^ould  not  understand, 
neither  would  they  do  so,  and  hence,  as  I  have  said,  many 
quarrels  arose  about  the  loading  of  the  camels,  especially 
at  the  outset. 

After  we  had  loaded  our  camels  and  saddled  our  asses, 
we  mounted  them,  and  went  forth  from  the  monastery  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  We  passed  through  the  midst  of 
the  town,  and  went  down  the  slope  on  its  further  side,  to 
the  southward,  to  the  side  of  the  Mount  Bethulia,  or 
Rama,  which  we  left  on  our  left  hands.  As  we  journeyed, 
we  came  to  the  top  of  the  Valley  of  Rephaim,  and  passed 
along  the  border  thereof  for  about  an  hour.  This  valley 
would  be  fertile  were  there  any  to  till  it,  and  would  be 
full  of  corn  (Is.  xvii.  5),  'And  it  shall  be,  as  when  the 
harvestman  gathereth  the  corn,  and  reapeth  the  ears  with 
his  arm  ;  and  it  shall  be  as  he  that  gathereth  ears  in  the 
Valley  of  Rephaim.'  In  this  valley  David  overthrew  the 
Philistines,  who  had  spread  themselves  therein  like  locusts, 
as  we  read  in  2  Sam.  v.  This  valley  divides  [5  a]  the  hill- 
country  of  Judaea  from  the  plain  of  the  Palestines  or 
Philistines  up  to  the  top  thereof,  and  so  they  were  able  to 
go  up  through  it  into  the  land  of  Judaea.  As  we  went 
on,  we  left  Bethlehem  a  long  way  behind,  but  still  we 
could  see  it  far  behind  us  until  noon ;  but  about  noon  we 
came  into  a  fertile  country,  where  there  were  fields  full  of 
fruit-trees,  and  many  olives  and  figs.  Here  we  drew  aside 
out  of  the  road  into  a  thick  wood  of  olive-trees,  where  we 
sat  down  in  the  shade,  and  ate  what  we  had  brought  from 
Bethlehem  in  our  scrips;  but  we  could  get  no  drink, 
because  the  camels  which  carried  the  water-skins  had  gone 
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on  before  us.  So  after  we  had  made  a  frugal  meal,  we 
again  mounted  our  asses,  and  went  on  till  we  came  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  where  one  road  goes  down  on  the 
right  hand  across  the  plain  into  Palestine  towards  Gazara, 
leading  through  the  town  which  is  called  Thyrin,  and  the 
castle  which  is  called  St.  Samuel's. 

Another  way  leads  on  the  left  hand  into  the  hill-country 
towards  Hebron.  From  Hebron  it  fetches  a  compass, 
and  leads  down  into  the  plain  country  of  Palestine  to 
Gazara.  The  way  to  Gazara  by  this  left-hand  road  is  two 
German  miles  shorter  than  that  by  the  right-hand  road. 
So  here  the  chief  Calinus  bade  them  lead  the  camels  along 
the  other,  lower,  shorter  road,  by  which  road  we  should 
not  have  come  to  Hebron  ;  but  we,  when  we  understood 
this,  made  a  great  outcry,  and  insisted  on  their  leading 
the  camels  along  the  other  road,  which  leads  to  Hebron. 
We  had  a  violent  quarrel  about  this  matter  with  our 
guides,  for  they  wanted  to  go  by  the  shorter  road,  whereas 
we  wanted  to  see  the  holy  city  of  Hebron,  the  holy  place 
where  the  patriarchs  were  buried,  and  the  field  from  whose 
earth  our  first  parent  was  made.  Had  it  not  been  ex- 
pressly set  down  in  our  covenant  with  them  that  they 
must  guide  us  to  Hebron  (Part  I.,  page  219,  art.  xii.),  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  fulfil  our  wish.  The  real 
truth  is,  that  I  alone  was  the  cause  of  this  article  having 
been  inserted  in  the  covenant,  because  the  venerable 
Father  Ludwig  Fuchs,  the  prior  of  the  convent  at  Ulm, 
begged  me  when  I  was  going  away  not  to  leave  the  Holy 
Land  without  seeing  the  city  of  Hebron,  towards  which  he 
feels  an  especial  devotion.  I  myself  also  eagerly  desired 
to  see  it,  and  combated  all  the  many  pretexts  which  were 
alleged  in  order  to  hinder  our  going  thither ;  for  the  chief 
Calinus  talked  about  many  perils  which  we  should  incur, 
in  addition  to  the   lengthening  of  the  way.     Hebron  is 
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only  six  leagues  distant  from  Bethlehem.  So  after  a  long 
debate  we  pilgrims  got  the  better  of  our  guides,  and  they 
brought  back  the  camels  to  the  upper  road  through  the 
hill-country.  As  we  went  on,  we  saw  what  indeed  was 
good  land,  but  exceeding  few  tillers  thereof,  and  scarce 
any  villages.  On  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  we 
saw  ancient  dry-stone  walls,  wherewith  the  mountains  were 
girded  round  about  from  their  lower  parts  even  to  their 
tops.  Within  these  dry-stone  walls  there  once  were 
gardens  of  vines,  olives,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  other 
good  fruit-trees,  in  whose  stead  there  now  grow  thorns, 
nettles,  thistles,  briars,  brambles,  and  other  useless  self- 
sown  bushes. 

THE     ENTRY     OF     THE     PILGRIMS     INTO     THE     CITY    OF 

HEBRON. 

As  we  went  on  we  came  to  an  exceeding  beautiful 
valley,  which  is  called  the  Valley  of  Hebron.  On  both  of 
its  sides  the  slopes  were  covered  with  enclosures,  made 
with  dry-stone  walls,  for  vineyards  and  gardens;  but 
everything  growing  there  was  wild.  Among  them  there 
stood  many  terebinth  trees,  abounding  in  terebinth  oil, 
and  if  that  valley  had  any  people  to  cultivate  it,  it  would 
be  full  of  all  manner  of  good  things.  Going  onwards  we 
came  to  a  place  full  of  olive-trees,  so  much  so  that  it 
seemed  quite  a  forest  of  them.  In  the  thickest  part  of 
these  trees  Calinus  our  governor  bade  us  dismount  from 
our  beasts  and  unload  the  camels,  and  we  did  so.  The 
trees  served  us  for  tents  and  screens  against  the  exceeding 
great  heat  of  the  sun,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  much 
hotter  in  that  country  than  in  Jerusalem.  We  sat  down 
in  the  shade,  and  ate  our  biscuits  without  any  refreshing 
drink,  because  both  the  wine  in  the  jars,  and  the  water  in 
the  water-skins,  was  quite  warm,  and  useless  for  quenching 
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thirst.     We  were   not   far  from   the  holy  city  of  Hebron, 
but  could  not  see  it,  because  there  was  a  hill  between  us 
and  the  city,  round  about  which  he  that  would  enter  it 
must  fetch  a  small  compass.     But  that  exceeding  ancient 
city  of  Hebron,  whereof  the  holy  Scripture  speaks,  is  said 
to  have  stood   on  the  very  spot  where  we  were,  one  part 
of  the  city  standing  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  other 
on  the  flat  ground  below,  in  the  place  where  the  olive- 
trees  now  grow.     Afterwards,  on   account  of  the  double 
cave,  the  sepulchre  of  Abraham,  which  was  on   the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  the  city  was  removed  to  where  the  cave 
is,    as    I    shall    describe.      While   we   were    sitting    here, 
Sabathytanco,  the  chief  Calinus,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  with  one  attendant  into  the  city  of  Hebron,  to  tell  the 
Governor  of  the  city  and  the  citizens  that  Latin  Christian 
pilgrims  from  the  parts  beyond  sea  had  come,  and  wished, 
with  their  leave,  to  see  the  city  and  the  place  where  the 
patriarchs  were  buried.     When  the  Governor  heard  this, 
he  severely  blamed  Calinus  for  having  left  us,  during  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  out  in   the  open   plain,  where  there  is 
neither  bread  nor  water  to  be  had,  and   bade  him  return 
swiftly  to  us,  and  bring  us  with  all  our  baggage  into  the 
public  inn   of  the  city.     Our  Calinus  answered  him   that 
the  camels   had   just   been   unloaded  and  turned   out  to 
graze,  and  could  not  be  reloaded  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.     He  therefore  proposed  to  send  his  servants  to 
the  Saracens,  and  to  bring  in  the  pilgrims  for  their  visit 
to  the  holy  places ;  and  after  this  had  been  done  to  take 
them   back  again   to  where  their   baggage   lay,  pass-  the 
night   there,   and    set   out   on    the    morrow.      When    the 
Governor  heard  this,  he  flew  into  a  passion  with  Calinus, 
and  said  that  he  was  the  betrayer  of  the  pilgrims  rather 
than  their  guide,  because  that  country  was  full  of  Arab 
robbers.     '  The  pilgrims,'  said  he,  '  cannot  pass  the  night 
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in  the  field  save  at  the  risk  of  being  plundered,  so  bring 
them  in  hither,  and  if  you  will  not  bring  them  in  I  will.' 
So  Calinus  came  back  to  us  in  a  violent  rage,  and  ordered 
the  beasts  to  be  reloaded.  When  this  had  been  done,  we 
mounted  our  asses,  and,  with  all  our  troop,  made  the 
circuit  round  the  hill,  and  came  into  Hebron  down  the 
slope  on  the  other  side  of  it.  As  we  entered  the  city, 
there  was  a  great  rush  of  people  to  look  at  us,  because 
there  had  been  no  Latin  pilgrims  there  for  many  years, 
and  it  was  like  a  prodigy  to  see  Western  Latin  Christians 
there.  They  brought  us  into  the  public  inn  of  the  city 
with  all  our  beasts,  and  we  found  ample  stabling  for  our 
beasts,  and  cells  for  men,  both  above  and  below,  and  also 
a  great  courtyard,  which  was  firmly  closed  by  a  gate. 
This  building  was  great  and  wide,  like  a  monastery. 
These  Eastern  inns  [6  a]  have  no  one  dwelling  in  them, 
but  are  only  for  the  use  of  strangers.  For  an  account  of 
the  arrangement  of  inn  and  hospitals  in  the  East,  see 
Part  L,  page  195  a. 

When  we  were  come  into  the  inn,  we  unloaded  our 
beasts,  and  put  them  in  the  lower  range  of  building,  while 
we  chose  rooms  and  cells  for  ourselves  in  the  upper  range. 
In  these  rooms  we  laid  out  our  bedding,  arranged  a  place 
for  cooking  our  meals,  got  firewood,  and  laid  out  all  our 
things  as  though  we  were  going  to  stay  there  for  several 
days.  While  we  were  thus  engaged,  the  chief  Calinus 
came  with  some  of  the  Saracens  of  the  city,  and  said  that, 
as  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  daylight  left,  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  visit  the  holy  places  that  evening,  so  that 
on  the  morrow  we  might  set  out  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  become  great.  To  this 
we  agreed  willingly,  for  we  dreaded  making  a  long  stay 
in  that  place. 
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THE    FIELD     OF    WHICH    ADAM     WAS     MADE,    WHICH     IS 
CALLED  THE   FIELD  OF   DAMASCUS. 

So  we  came  forth  from  our  inn,  and  passed  through  the 
long  street  of  the  city,  in  which  work-people  of  divers 
crafts  dwelt,  but  more  particularly  workers  in  glass ;  for 
at  this  place  glass  is  made,  not  clear  glass,  but  black,  and 
of  the  colours  between  dark  and  light.  We  were  followed 
by  a  great  multitude  of  people,  who  ran  after  us,  for  it  was 
a  wondrous  sight  to  see  Westerns  there.  Thus  we  came 
to  the  city  gate,  through  which  we  passed  out,  and,  going 
along  the  highway,  came  to  a  field  surrounded  by  a  dry- 
stone  wall.  Here  we  halted,  and  stood  looking  through 
the  wall  into  a  field  which  is  both  beauteous  and  notable  ; 
for  this  was  that  which  is  called  the  Field  of  Damascus, 
wherein  Adam,  our  first  parent,  was  made.  When  we 
heard  that  this  was  indeed  that  holy  field,  we  climbed 
into  it  over  the  wall,  that  we  might  kiss  the  eajth,  say  the 
proper  prayers,  and  tell  one  another  about  the  miracles 
which  had  been  wrought  therein.  But  behold,  while  we 
were  jumping  over  the  dry-stone  wall  into  the  field,  a  fierce 
Saracen  met  us,  shouted  loudly  at  us,  picked  up  many 
stones,  and  flung  them  at  us,  and  drove  us  forcibly  out  of 
the  field,  so  that  we  could  scarcely  climb  over  the  wall 
without  being  hurt !  At  this  Calinus  and  our  guides, 
wishing  to  indulge  their  anger,  began  to  return  to  the 
town  ;  but  we  were  in  nowise  willing  to  leave  so  notable 
a  place  so  quickly,  but  wished  to  appease  the  man's  wrath, 
that  we  might  pass  a  short  time  in  prayer  at  that  place. 
So  we  called  Calinus  back,  and  told  him  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  man,  and  that  we  would  pay  him 
whatever  was  his  rightful  due  for  entrance  into  his  field, 
for  he  was  the  landlord  of  the  field.  He  was  promised 
four  madini,  and  when  this  promise  was  made  the  man 
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became  appeased,  climbed  up  the  wall,  reached  his  hand 
down  to  the  pilgrims  who  stood  outside  it,  pulled  up  one 
after  another,  and  suffered  them  to  go  into  his  field.  He 
led  us  to  the  place  from  which  it  is  believed  that  the  clay 
was  taken  to  make  Adam  according  to  the  Catholic  verity, 
and  where  man  was  first  produced,  neither  do  we  pay  any 
regard  to  the  ravings  of  the  Gentile  poets,  who  sing  that 
one  Phoroneus  was  the  first  parent  of  all  mortals,  as 
Eusebius  tells  us,  De  Evangel,  Praeparat.^  Book  X.  The 
Ethiopians  also  say  that  the  first  men  grew  in  their 
country  from  the  virtue  of  the  soil ;  and  the  incredulous 
Egyptians  have  a  tradition  that  the  first  men  were  created 
in  their  country,  both  because  of  the  goodness  of  the  soil, 
and  because  of  the  Nile,  which  engenders  many  creatures 
that  are  found  nowhere  else.  But  we,  holding  all  this  to 
be  vain,  and  moved  by  the  truest  and  firmest  faith,  cast 
ourselves  on  our  faces  on  the  earth  in  this  holy  place  with 
great  devotion  and  tears,  kissed  the  earth,  said  the 
customary  prayers  appointed  in  the  processional  of  the 
Holy  Land,  received  indulgences  (f),  and  afterwards 
betook  ourselves  to  meditation  upon  the  place. 

(A  dissertation  upon  Adam  in  a  state  of  innocence  is 
here  omitted.) 

***** 

When  we  had  finished  our  meditation,  we  minutely 
inspected  the  place  and  the  earth.  The  upper  crust  of 
earth  is  coarse  and  brown,  but  when  you  dig  it  shows  red, 
clayey,  and  tough,  so  that  pottery  might  excellently  well 
be  made  of  it.  We  took  some  clay  and  some  pebbles 
from  this  earth  for  relics.  It  is  said  that  whosoever  has 
any  of  this  earth  about  him  will  never  tire  in  walking  on 
his  way,  or,  if  he  is  mounted  upon  a  beast,  it  will  neither 
stumble  nor  fall ;  if,  however,  either  man  or  beast  should 
fall,  they  will  not  be  hurt  thereby,  but  will  get  up  un- 
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harmed.  Whether  this  be  true  anyone  can  prove  who 
pleases ;  I  took  no  pains  to  notice,  but  I  suffered  neither 
from  fatigue  nor  falls. 

THE   PLACE  OF  THE  THORNS  OR  THICK  BUSHES,  WHERE 
ABEL  WAS   KILLED  BY   HIS   BROTHER  CAIN. 

From  thence  we  went  further  on  in  the  same  field 
beyond  the  ploughed  land,  and  came  into  thick  bushes 
and  thorny  shrubbery,  among  which  is  shown  the  place 
where  Cain  rose  up  against  his  brother  Abel  and  slew 
him,  as  we  read  in  Gen.  iv.  So  here  we  bowed  ourselves 
down,  and  kissed  the  earth  which  opened  its  mouth  and 
received  that  holy  blood  from  the  hands  of  the  fratri- 
cide. 

(A  few  lines,  describing  Adam  and  Eve's  feelings,  are 
omitted.) 

THE  CAVE  IN  WHICH  ADAM  AND  EVE  COHABITED  FOR 
MANY  YEARS,  AND  WHEREIN  ADAM  FIRST  KNEW 
HIS   WIFE. 

Upon  the  southern  part  of  this  field  there  is  a  hill  of 
no  great  height,  on  the  top  whereof  at  this  day  there 
stands  a  mosque,  which  is  believed  to  stand  in  the  place 
where  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  children  offered  sacrifices 
and  prayers  to  God  ;  for  Adam  taught  his  sons  to  make 
offerings  to  God,  and  to  worship  Him,  It  was  in  this  same 
place  that,  when  Cain  and  Abel  were  worshipping  and 
offering  together,  fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  con- 
sumed Abel's  sacrifice,  but  did  not  touch  Cain's  sacrifice, 
because  his  gift  was  not  acceptable  to  God  like  that  of  his 
brother ;  wherefore  he  became  jealous  of  his  brother,  and 
afterwards  slew  him.  In  this  place  likewise  the  patriarch 
Abraham  had  his  mausoleum  (sic),  and  here  he  built  the 
altar  spoken  of  in  Gen.  xiii.,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Here  also  he  saw  three  and  worshipped  one,^  as  is  told 
in  Gen.  xviii.  In  another  part  of  the  hill  is  the  Valley  of 
Mambre,  which  joins  the  Valley  of  Hebron.  This  joining 
takes  place  near  the  city  of  Hebron,  and  it  was  in  this 
vale  that  he  was  dwelling  when  he  beheld  the  three  men 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  received  the  promises  from 
God,  which  are  spoken  of  in  Gen.  xv.  and  xvii.  But  when 
he  would  offer  sacrifice  he  ascended  the  mount.  Also  the 
patriarchs  Isaac  and  Jacob  dwelt  there.  At  length  we 
came  back  from  the  place  of  Abel's  death  into  the  Field 
of  Damascus,  went  out  thereof  on  the  western  side  over 
the  dry-stone  wall,  and  from  thence  came  to  another  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Hebron,  up  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
whereon  we  found  a  small  and  dark  cave.  This  cave  we 
entered  one  after  another,  and  viewed  the  place  with 
joyful  wonder.  This  was  the  cave  wherein  Adam  knew 
Eve  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Paradise.^ 

***** 
When  we  had  seen  the  aforesaid  cave,  we  came  out 
from  thence,  and  went  on  further  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  going  upwards  at  the  same  time,  and  we  came 
to  another  cave,  not  a  small  one,  but  a  fairly  large  one. 
In  this  cave  Adam  and  Eve  mourned  for  a  hundred  years 
over  their  son  Abel,  who  was  killed  by  Cain,  and  at  this 
day  one  can  see  the  traces  of  where  each  of  them  sat.  In 
this  same  cave  there  springs  a  fountain,  from  which  they 
drank.  This  cave  is  therefore  called  the  Cave  of  Weeping. 
When  we  had  seen  this  cave,  we  came  down  the  mountain 
into  a  narrow  valley,  which  they  call  the  Vale  of  Tears. 
They  say  that  Adam  and  Eve  dwelt  together  in  this  vale 
for  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  that  each  of  them 

1  Cf.  Sir  John  Maundeville,  ch.  vi.,  p.  i6i,  in  Bohn's  series. 

2  Some  account  of  what  I  have  here  omitted  may  be  found  in 
Gibbon's  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  ch.  xv.,  note  91. 
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every  day,  because  of  the  disobedience  laid  to  their  charge, 
their  having  been  driven  out  of  paradise,  their  loss  of 
original  purity,  and  the  damnation  of  their  posterity, 
performed  exceeding  hard  penances,  whereby  they  not 
only  obtained  God's  mercy,  but  also  were  thought  worthy 
to  receive  the  gift  of  prophecy,  so  that  they  foretold  much 
to  their  children  touching  the  conjunction  of  Christ  with 
His  Church,  the  flood  which  was  then  to  come,  and  the 
fires  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Here  they  died,  and  were 
borne  to  the  double  cave,  as  will  be  set  forth.  In  this 
vale  stands  the  sepulchre  of  Lot,  the  brother  of  Abra- 
ham. 

THE    DOUBLE    CAVE,  WHICH    ABRAHAM    BOUGHT    FOR    A 
SEPULCHRE   FOR   HIMSELF   AND   HIS   FAMILY. 

From  this  Vale  of  Tears  we  came  up  again  into  the 
city  of  Hebron,  and  stood  before  the  house  of  the 
Governor  of  the  city,  near  which  many  aged  Saracen 
counsellors  were  sitting.  We  wished  to  visit  and  behold 
that  glorious  double  cave,  wherein  were  buried  Adam  and 
Eve,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  and  Jacob 
and  Leah,  the  four  most  holy  patriarchs  together  with 
their  blessed  wives,  which  cave  Abraham  bought  from 
Ephron  for  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  as  we  read  in 
Gen.  xxiii. ;  but  we  knew  well  that  we  could  not  gain 
[d]  access  to  the  holy  cave  unless  the  Saracen  lords  con- 
sented, and  that  they  do  not  easily  give  their  consent  to 
this,  unless,  perchance,  they  be  won  over  by  entreaties  or 
presents,  forasmuch  as  this  cave  is  within  a  mosque,  into 
which  they  will  not  suffer  us  to  enter.  We  sent  our 
dragoman,  the  chief  Calinus,  with  some  of  the  pilgrim 
noblemen,  to  the  Governor  and  the  Saracen  lords  who 
were  in  his  company,  and  asked  them  to  suffer  us  to  enter 
into   the   holy  cave,  declaring   that   in    return  we   would 
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obediently  perform  whatever  they  might  please  to  bid  us 
do.  When  our  Calinus  presented  this  petition,  they  asked 
him  whether  at  Jerusalem  we  had  been  let  into  the  Lord's 
temple,  which  they  call  Solomon's  temple.  When  he 
answered  *  no,'  they  said  :  *  Neither  do  we  venture  to  let 
them  into  our  temple,  which  is  held  by  all  Mahometans 
to  be  not  of  less,  but  of  greater,  sanctity  than  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  Howbeit,  if  they  wish  to  do  honour  to  the 
patriarchs  in  the  double  cave,  we  permit  them  to  go  as 
far  as  the  steps  of  the  mosque,  and  worship  there,  but 
they  must  on  no  account  mount  them.'  So  Calinus 
returned  to  us,  brought  us  this  negative  answer,  and  led 
us  to  the  steps  of  the  mosque,  within  which  is  the  double 
cave.  We  worshipped  towards  the  cave,  kissed  the  traces 
of  the  holy  patriarchs,  and  received  plenary  in- 
dulgences (ff).  When  we  had  done  this,  we  betook 
ourselves  to  contemplating  the  place,  wherein  be  it  noted 
that  in  the  days  of  Abraham  the  city  of  Hebron  was  not 
in  this  place,  but  near  it,  and  this  place  was  a  garden,  out 
of  which  jutted  forth  a  red  rock  containing  the  double 
cave.  Abraham  bought  this  place,  together  with  the  rock, 
to  be  a  sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  children.  Should 
you  wish  to  know  what  is  meant  by  a  single,  double,  or 
triple  cave,  you  may  see  this  clearly  set  forth  in  Part  I., 
page  125  d,  in  the  account  of  the  Lord's  sepulchre  in 
Jerusalem.  Now,  after  the  four  patriarchs  and  their  wives 
had  been  buried  in  this  cave,  people  began  to  frequent 
the  place,  and  to  build  themselves  houses  round  about  it, 
out  of  veneration  for  the  place  itself,  and  respect  for  the 
holy  patriarchs,  so  that  in  process  of  time  a  city  was 
formed  there,  and  Old  Hebron  was  deserted  before  the 
time  of  King  David.  King  David  reigned  for  seven  years 
in  modern  Hebron.  Moreover,  the  Jews  built  an  oratory 
over  the  rock  of  the  cave,  and  afterwards  the  Christians 
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destroyed  the  oratory  of  the  Jews,  and  built  a  great  church 
above  it,  wherein  they  appointed  a  bishop  and  canons. 
After  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  Saracens  made 
a  mosque  of  the  church,  and  have  fenced  it  with  lofty 
walls  and  towers,  and  at  this  day  it  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  city,  like  a  strong  castle  ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  not 
look  like  a  church,  but  like  a  castle  or  great  palace.  The 
Saracens  told  us  that  the  mosque  is  full  of  lighted  lamps, 
and  that  there  are  lamps  in  the  double  cave,  which  are 
slung  in  golden  vessels,  and  which  hang  by  silken  cords, 
or  fine  silver  chains.  There  are  many  priests  in  this 
mosque,  both  Soquis  and  Alhages,  so  that  no  hour  passes 
either  by  day  or  by  night  without  there  being  singing 
beside  the  double  cave,  for  they  relieve  one  another  by 
turns.  While  we  stood  thus  on  the  steps  of  the  mosque, 
many  men,  both  young  and  old,  gathered  together  to 
look  at  us. 


THE     HOSPITAL     OP^     HEBRON,     THE     POOL     OF     HEBRON, 
AND   OTHER    PLACES. 

After  we  had  viewed  the  mosque  and  the  double  cave, 
we  went  down  a  little  way,  and  came  to  the  door  of 
the  hospital  for  poor  people,  which  is  below  the  mosque. 
We  were  let  in,  and  saw  its  fine  offices,  and  in  the  kitchen 
and  bakery  great  preparations  being  made  for  Saracen 
pilgrims,  of  whom  a  great  number  come  every  day  to  visit 
the  double  cave,  the  sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs.  This 
hospital  has  annual  revenues  amounting  to  more  than 
twenty-four  thousand  ducats.  Every  day  twelve  hundred 
loaves  of  bread  are  baked  in  its  ovens,  and  are  given  to 
those  who  ask  for  them  ;  neither  is  charity  refused  to  any 
pilgrim,  of  whatever  nation,  faith,  or  sect  he  may  be.  He 
who  asks  for  food  receives  a  loaf  of  bread,  some  oil,  and 
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some  menestrum}  which  we  call  pudding.  The  castle  of 
St.  Samuel  alone  pays  two  thousand  ducats  a  year  to  this 
hospital,  and  rich  Saracens  and  Turks  daily  send  alms 
thither  for  the  support  of  pilgrims,  to  show  honour  to  the 
patriarchs ;  also  rich  people,  when  about  to  die,  set  up 
perpetual  memorials  of  themselves  at  this  place,  and  leave 
legacies  to  the  hospital.  At  the  hour  when  the  dole  is 
served  out,  they  make  a  terrible  noise  with  a  drum,  which 
we  were  alarmed  at  when  we  heard  it,  fearing  that  the 
noise  meant  something  against  ourselves.  In  the  serving 
out  of  the  loaves  of  bread,  they  sent  a  basketful  to  our 
inn  for  our  use,  albeit  we  had  never  asked  them  for  any- 
thing. 

When  we  had  seen  the  hospital,  we  went  down  the  long 
street  to  one  of  the  city  gates.  Beneath  this  gate  is  the 
place  where  Joab,  the  leader  of  David's  host,  slew  Abner, 
the  leader  of  Saul's  host,  for  which  cause  David  laid  a  curse 
upon  Joab  (2  Sam.  iii.  29).  We  went  on  beyond  the  gate, 
and  came  to  a  pool,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  fair  wall, 
and  receives  the  water  that  runs  down  the  Vale  of 
Mambre.  We  walked  round  this  pool,  and  viewed  it  care- 
fully, because  it  is  mentioned  in  the  canonical  Scriptures 
(2  Sam.  iv.  12).  When  the  two  murderers,  Baanah  and 
Rechab,  the  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite,  slew 
Ishbosheth,  King  of  Israel,  and  brought  his  head  to  David 
at  Hebron,  thinking  that  they  were  bringing  good  tidings, 
David  ordered  them  to  be  slain,  and  their  hands  and  feet 
to  be  hung  up  over  the  pool  that  is  in  Hebron.  Between 
the  pool  and  the  city  wall  is  the  sepulchre  of  Abner,  whose 
funeral  David  solemnly  celebrated,  as  we  read  in  2  Sam.  iii. 
In  this  sepulchre  also  was  buried  the  head  of  Ishbosheth, 
the  son  of  Saul,  King  of  Israel,  as  we  are  told  in  2  Sam.  iii. 

^  Menestre.     Terme  inusitd  aujourd'hui,  qui  signifiait  une  sorte  de 
potage  italien.     Littrd,  '  Diet,  de  la  langue  Francaise,'  1885. 
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When  we  had  seen  these  places,  we  re-entered  the  city, 
and  went  to  our  own  inn.  We  bought  some  firewood, 
made  a  fire,  cooked  some  cakes  and  eggs,  and  ate  them. 
After  supper  the  overseer  of  the  inn  came,  put  out  our 
fire,  and  warned  us  by  signs  to  be  quiet  and  silent  during 
the  night,  lest  the  Arab  robbers  should  hear  us,  because 
the  inn  stands  beside  the  city  wall  ;  and  sometimes,  when 
they  know  that  there  are  guests  therein,  robbers  climb 
over  the  wall  to  them,  rob  them,  [b'\  and  sorely  vex  them. 
Moreover,  he  firmly  closed  the  door  of  the  inn,  lighted  a 
lamp  which  hung  by  it,  and  laid  himself  down  to  keep 
watch  beside  the  door.  With  all  this  we  were  much 
pleased,  and  wondered  at  the  kindness  of  the  infidels 
towards  us  ;  yet  we  feared  that  before  we  left  the  city 
they  would  charge  us  heavily  for  the  kindness  which  they 
showed  us.  So,  as  it  was  already  dark,  we  lay  down  to 
sleep,  each  in  his  own  cell,  like  monks. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  HEBRON,  AND  OF  HOW 
IT  HAS  BEEN  INHABITED  FROM  THE  MOST  ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

Hebron,  or  Ericus,  an  exceeding  ancient  city,  was 
founded  straightway  after  the  Flood,  seven  years  before  the 
Egyptian  city  of  Tanis  (Zoan)  (Num.  xiii.  22).  This  city 
of  Tanis  was  founded  by  the  Titans — giants — who  went 
down  from  Hebron  into  Egypt,  and  were  the  sons  of 
Titan.  This  Titan  was  the  son  of  Coelum  and  Vesta, 
the  brother  of  Saturn ;  his  sons  fought  against  Jupiter,  and 
tried  to  drive  the  gods  out  of  heaven,  but  were  struck  by 
thunderbolts,  as  we  read  in  Genesis  (?),  and  they  disquieted 
almost  all  the  world,  as  is  told  in  the  songs  of  the  poets. 
Thus  Tanis,  an  ancient  city  of  giants  in  Egypt,  was  built 
by  giants  who  came  down  from  Hebron.  Hebron  has 
received    four   names.      First   of  all,   it  was  called    Arba 
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(Gen.  xxiii.),  after  the  name  of  Arba,  its  first  founder. 
Secondly,  it  was  called  Kirjatharba  (Josh.  xiv.  15),  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  *  the  city  of  Arba/  or  '  the  city  of 
four/  because  Kirjath  means  '  city/  and  Arba  means  '  four/ 
The  name  whereby  Hebron  was  known  in  ancient  times 
by  all  men,  whether  infidels  or  believers,  was  Kirjatharba, 
meaning  '  the  city  of  four/  but  for  different  reasons  ;  for 
the  infidels  called  it  so  because  of  four  giants  who  were 
buried  there,  whose  names  were  Anak,  Ahiman,  Sheshai, 
and  Talmai  (Num.  xiii.).  But  the  believers  call  it  so 
because  of  the  four  patriarchs — Adam,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob — who  are  buried  there,  with  their  four  wives. 
Thirdly,  it  was  called  Hebron  after  a  child  of  Caleb  so 
named.  Fourthly,  it  is  called  Abra  at  this  day  by  the 
Saracens,  because  of  Abraham,  who  is  buried  there.  Also 
the  author  of  the  Speculum  Historiale  calls  it  Abra- 
hammium,  and  likewise  Sarra,  and  it  is  often  called  Ericus. 
This  city  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  his  book  De  dis- 
taiitiis  locorum,  where  he  says  that  it  once  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  Philistines,  and  a  dwelling-place  of  giants  and 
kings  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  city  of  priests,  and  a  city  of 
refuge.  It  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  twenty-two 
miles  in  a  southerly  direction.  Thus  St.  Jerome.  This 
city — that  is  to  say,  the  lower  city — was  taken  by  Joshua, 
who  hanged  its  King  Hoham  (Josh,  x.)  ;  but  the  stronger 
part,  which  was  the  upper  city,  was  taken  afterwards  by 
Caleb,  who  slew  the  bravest  of  its  giants,  as  we  read  in 
Josh,  xii.,  and  Judg.  i.  10.  It  was  because  Caleb  stilled 
the  murmuring  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  against  the 
Lord,  and  because  he  followed  the  Lord,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  goodness  of  the  Holy  Land,  whereof  others  gave 
an  evil  report,  that  the  Lord  promised  to  him  the  mount 
of  Hebron  as  the  chief  lot  in  all  the  land  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv., 
and  Josh.  xiv.).     Moreover,  Nicholas  de  Lyra  says  that 
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when  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  came  into  the  land,  Caleb 
alone  went  up  to  Hebron,  to  the  double  cave,  said  a 
prayer  before  the  holy  patriarchs,  and  thus  became  worthy 
to  be  the  owner  of  this  holy  place. 

The  site  of  this  city  lies  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
and  partly  in  a  valley,  and  it  is  not  very  great,  yet  it  is 
populous  and  strong,  having  been  made  into  a  city 
straightway  after  the  Flood,  though  before  the  Flood  there 
had  been  human  dwellings  there,  yet  without  a  city  ;  how- 
ever, the  sons  of  Adam  dwelt  there,  and  from  thence  were 
scattered  abroad  throughout  the  world.  Thus  Cain,  after 
he  had  slain  his  brother,  journeyed  into  India  with  his 
wives  and  children,  fleeing  from  the  face  of  the  Lord. 

[10^]  Furthermore,  be  it  noted  that  this  city  is  found 
spoken  of  by  many  other  names  besides  those  which 
have  been  mentioned.  Sometimes  it  is  called  Arba — 
that  is  to  say,  'four' — because  of  the  (four)  giants  buried 
there,  and  it  is  corruptly  spoken  of  as  'Arbeth,'  as  says 
St.  Jerome  in  his  letter  to  Pammachus — '  De  Optimo 
genere  interpretandi ;'  sometimes  Cariatharbe  —  that  is, 
•  the  city  of  four  ' — because  of  the  four  patriarchs  buried 
there.  Sometimes  it  is  called  Mambre,  because  of  the 
Valley  of  Mambre,  which  joins  the  city,  and  because  of 
Abraham's  oaks  in  Mambre,  which  used  to  be  shown  even 
to  the  time  of  the  blessed  Jerome's  childhood,  as  the  same 
Jerome  tells  us  in  his  book  De  distantiis  locorum^  and 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  there  was 
shown  a  terebinth-tree  of  exceeding  great  age,  whose  size 
proved  its  years,  beneath  which  Abraham  dwelt,  beneath 
which  he  hospitably  entertained  the  angels,  and  whose 
monument  may  be  seen  at  this  day.  *  The  place  where 
this  tree  stood,'  says  St.  Jerome,  *is  worshipped  with 
wondrous  superstition  by  all  the  tribes  round  about,  and 
is  held  to  be,  as  it  were,  hallowed  by  a  glorious  name. 
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Perchance  this  name  of  Mambre  was  the  original  name  of 
the  place,  given  it  by  Adam,  because  Mambre  in  Hebrew 
means  *  clearness.'  Now,  as  hath  already  been  told,  it  was 
in  this  place  that  Adam  first  received  knowledge  of  all  things, 
and  saw  all  things  clearly.  Sometimes  it  is  called  Chebron, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  'passing  away,'  because  from 
this  place  Adam  passed  away  into  Paradise.  Sometimes 
it  is  called  Ebron,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  'passage' 
or  *  retreat,'  because  they  retreated  hither  after  the  first 
sin.  Sometimes  it  is  called  Hebron — that  is,  '  poor  valley ' 
—because  of  the  miseries  which  Adam  endured  in  this 
place,  and  his  loss  of  this  mortal  life. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day,  which  was  the  feast  of  our 
blessed  Father  Augustine,  I  rose  after  midnight,  after  my 
fashion,  before  the  rest,  to  say  my  service.  I  went  down 
to  the  gate  to  light  my  candle  at  the  lamp  which  hung 
there,  but  the  Saracen  guard  of  the  gate  withstood  me, 
and  drove  me  away  from  the  lamp  with  many  loud  shouts. 
For  my  part,  I  tried  to  get  near  the  lamp  and  light  my 
candle,  but  as  often  as  I  did  so  he  blew  it  out.  We  both 
made  so  much  noise  that  the  dragoman  awoke  and  came 
to  us.  He  reprimanded  me  in  Italian  for  not  keeping 
quiet,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted  with  a  candle  so  early 
in  the  morning.  I  said  to  him  :  *  I  wish  to  praise  God, 
and  I  mean  to  read  his  praises  out  of  a  book.'  When  the 
Saracen  heard  this,  he  bade  the  watchman  light  my  candle, 
and  he  did  so ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  if  I  had  asked  for  a 
light  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever,  I  should  on  no 
account  have  been  able  to  have  it.  So,  having  got  my 
light,  I  went  up  to  my  own  place,  and  read  the  service. 
I  had  scarcely  finished  matins  before  Calinus,  the  drago- 
man, came  up  and  woke  the  other  pilgrims,  that  they 
might  make  ready  to  depart.  So  we  packed  up,  loaded 
our  camels,  saddled  our  asses,  and  went  out  of  the  city  in 
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the  twilight,  going  down  the  Valley  of  Hebron  towards 
the  south,  yet  trending  away  a  little  towards  the  west. 
We  came  to  a  field,  which  was  that  wherein  Isaac  was 
walking  deep  in  thought  when  Damascus,  Abraham's 
servant,  brought  his  young  wife  Rebecca  to  him  (Gen. 
xxiv.). 

As  we  went  on,  we  came  near  Debir,  the  city  of  letters, 
which,  however,  we  were  not  able  to  see,  because  there 
was  a  mountain  between  us  and  it.  About  this  city  see 
Josh.  XV.,  and  Judg.  i. 

It  was  called  '  the  city  of  letters,'  because  therein  the 
letters  of  the  Canaanites  were  first  invented,  or  because 
the  giants  of  old  had  some  sort  of  school  of  letters  there ; 
or,  as  the  writer  of  the  Speculum  Historiale  says,  because 
its  citizens  were  scribes ;  or  because,  as  the  Hebrews  say> 
Othniel,  who  took  it,  restored  there,  during  the  time  of 
the  mourning  for  Moses,  certain  chapters  of  the  Books  of 
the  Law,  which  had  become  faint  and  rubbed  out.  Of 
this  city  Jerome  says,  in  his  book  De  distantiis  locorum^ 
'  Debir,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  is  called  the  city  of 
letters,  was  taken  by  Othniel,  Caleb's  brother,  who  slew 
the  giants  that  dwelt  therein,  and  received  Achsa,  Caleb's 
daughter,  to  wife  for  his  reward.  There  may  still  be  seen 
the  land  of  the  upper  springs  and  of  the  nether  springs, 
which  Caleb  gave  to  his  daughter  Achsa  when  she  com- 
plained that  he  had  given  her  a  thirsty  land,  as  we  read 
in  Judges  i.' 

As  we  went  on,  we  passed  Kirjath  Sepher,  or  Debir, 
and  went  further  on  down  the  Valley  of  Hebron,  which, 
without  doubt,  would  be  exceeding  fertile  if  it  were  culti- 
vated, and  which  on  either  side  still  retains  the  dry-stone 
walls  of  ancient  gardens.  Among  the  bushes  we  saw 
several  eatable  wild  creatures,  and  partridges  and  pheasants 
in  the  trees.     When  we  had  gone  down  a  pretty  long  way, 
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we  came  to  a  place  where  another  valley  leads  from  the 
north  to  the  west.  This  is  the  Valley  of  Neel  Escol — that 
is  to  say,  the  valley  of  the  bunch  of  grapes — an  exceeding 
fertile  valley,  from  which  the  spies  sent  out  by  Moses  to 
search  the  land  bore  the  great  bunch  of  grapes,  whiqh  two 
men  bore  upon  a  staff,  and  where  they  gathered  pome- 
granates and  other  fruits,  and  took  them  to  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  beyond  Jordan,  as  we  read  in 
Num.  xiii.  Leaving  this  valley,  we  continued  on  our  way 
down  the  Valley  of  Hebron,  by  the  road  over  which 
Joseph  passed  when  he  was  sent  by  his  father  Jacob  out 
of  the  Vale  of  Hebron  to  seek  his  brethren  in  Shechem 
(Gen.  xxxvii.).  By  this  same  road  Joseph's  brethren  went 
down  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn  (Gen.  xlii.).  It  is  supposed 
that  Esau  hunted  in  the  woods  of  this  valley,  because  they 
are  full  of  wild  beasts,  when  his  father  Isaac  sent  him  forth 
that  he  might  bring  home  some  of  his  venison,  and  make 
savoury  meat,  and  win  his  father's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.). 
For  many  hours  together  we  went  down  along  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  valley,  which  was  deep,  narrow,  and 
rough  at  the  bottom,  stony,  and  full  of  wild  trees,  and 
which,  an  unusual  thing  in  that  land,  was  moist  with 
water. 

About  mid-day  we  came  out  of  the  hill-country  into  the 
plains.  Here  we  straightway  turned  ourselves  to  the 
southward,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  came  into  exceed- 
ing fertile  fields,  which  stood  full  of  olives  and  fig-trees. 
We  begged  the  dragoman  to  give  us  time  to  eat  a  meal 
under  the  shade  of  these  trees,  but  he  would  not,  saying 
that  loaded  camels  ought  not  to  be  unloaded  for  such  a 
purpose,  that  they  could  not  stand  still  under  their 
burthens,  and  that  they  could  not  go  on  without  us.  This 
was  true  ;  so  we  went  on  our  way,  and,  as  we  sat  on  our 
asses,  we  ate  and  drank  whatever  we  could  lay  our  hands 
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upon.  All  those  who  travel  with  [11^]  loaded  camels 
must  do  this,  because  the  camels  cannot  stand  still  under 
their  loads,  as  will  be  explained  better  in  the  account  of 
our  crossing  the  desert.  About  the  time  of  vespers  we 
gradually  left  the  hill-country,  and  came  into  the  exceed- 
ing wide  plains  of  Palestine,  into  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines, over  against  Ashdod.  These  wide  plains  reach 
crossways  from  the  hill-country  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
a  distance  of  three  German  miles,  and  lengthways  from 
Joppa  and  Mount  Ephraim  down  to  the  country  of  Gerar 
in  Beersheba.  In  this  plain  there  are  many  cities,  but 
more  especially  five,  which  were  the  royal  and  principal 
cities  of  the  Philistines  or  Palestines  ;  their  names  are 
Gath,  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  and  Gaza.  In  these  five 
cities  dwelt  the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  vi.  18). 
All  these  cities  stood  upon  the  seashore,  or  not  far  from 
the  sea. 

Gath  was  of  old  a  city  of  strong  giants,  which  Joshua, 
that  great  man  of  war,  could  not  take,  as  we  see  in 
Josh.  xi.  Goliath,  whom  David  slew,  was  from  Gath 
(i  Sam.  xvii.)  ;  and  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  we  are  told  of  a  man 
of  Gath  of  great  stature,  who  had  twenty-four  fingers  and 
toes,  and  many  other  things  are  told  us  about  Gath  in 
Holy  Scripture. 

The  legends  say  that  St.  Christopher  was  from  the  city 
of  Gath ;  and  at  this  day  men  who  are  born  there  are  said 
to  be  stronger  and  more  warlike  than  other  men.  It  was 
long  ago  destroyed,  and  remains  as  a  small  village,  which 
at  this  day  is  called  Giblim,  and  stands  not  far  from 
Joppa,  and  from  the  road  to  that  port.  As  pne  goes  down 
along  the  coast  of  the  Great  Sea  from  Gath,  for  a  distance 
of  two  German  miles,  one  comes  to  another  city  of  the 
Philistines,  which  once  was  great — Ekron — wherein  was 
the  great  temple  of  Baal  or  Beelzebub,  who  was  called  the 
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God  of  Ekron  ;  wherefore  Ahaziah,  King  of  Israel,  when 
he  fell  through  the  lattice  of  his  upper  chamber,  sent  to 
inquire  of  Beelzebub,  the  God  of  Ekron  (2  Kings  i.).  Also 
the  Jews  reproached  the  Lord  Jesus  with  having  a  com- 
pact with  this  same  demon,  saying,  *  He  casteth  out  devils 
through  Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the  devils'  (Luke  xi.  15), 
This  city  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  never 
possessed  by  them,  because  they  could  not  prevail  against 
the  giants  who  dwelt  therein.  Going  further  down  the 
seashore,  one  comes  to  Ashdod,  which  is  the  third  city  of 
the  Philistines,  appointed  by  Joshua  for  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
but  never  held  by  them,  because  they  could  not  drive  out 
its  original  inhabitants.  In  this  city  was  the  great  temple 
of  Dagon,  into  which  the  Philistines  brought  the  ark  of 
the  God  of  Israel  when  they  had  taken  it ;  and  the  idol 
Dagon  fell  down,  and  the  people  was  stricken  with  a  great 
plague  (i  Sam.  v.).  Going  down  the  seashore  from  this 
city,  one  comes  to  the  fourth  city  of  the  Philistines — 
Ascalon  —  whereof  Jerome,  in  his  book  De  distantiis 
locorum,  says,  *  Ascalon  is  a  noble  city  of  Palestine,  which, 
in  the  days  of  old,  was  one  of  the  five  lordships  of  the 
Philistines,  set  apart  by  Lot  for  the  tribe  of  Judah,  yet 
not  held  \b'\  by  it,  because  the  tribe  could  not  overcome 
its  inhabitants.'  This  city  was  of  exceeding  strength  in 
modern  times,  for  Saladin,  the  scourge  of  the  Christians, 
a  most  warlike  man,  after  he  had  everywhere  overthrown 
the  Christians,  and  driven  them  forth  from  the  places 
which  they  held,  and  had  taken  Guy,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  master  of  the  Templars,  and  all  the  nobles, 
prisoners,  came  to  Ascalon  to  besiege  it  with  a  great  host, 
but  could  do  nothing  against  it.  He  therefore  raised  the 
siege,  went  up  to  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  took  it, 
as  has  been  told.  Part  I.,  page  268.  When  he  had  taken 
Jerusalem,  he  came  down  again,  and  besieged  Ascalon, 
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yet  he  could  not  take  it,  save  on  the  condition  of  letting 
the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the  master  of  the  Temple,  and  all 
the  nobles  go  free,  on  which  terms  they  were  willing  to 
yield  up  the  city.  Saladin  promised  to  do  this,  performed 
his  promise,  and  so  gained  Ascalon. 

From  this  city,  going  down  along  the  sea-shore,  one 
comes  to  the  fifth  city  of  the  Philistines,  which  is  called 
Gaza,  or  Gazara.  It  was  towards  this  city  that  we  also 
were  hurrying  down  by  this  road,  leaving  the  four  afore- 
said cities  on  our  right  hand.  Gaza  I  shall  describe  here- 
after. These  are  the  five  capital  cities  of  this  country  ot 
Palestine,  having  many  other  cities  under  them.  So  we 
went  on  our  way  across  the  plain-country  of  Palestine, 
going  towards  the  south,  with  the  mountains  of  Judaea  on 
our  left  hand,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  our  right 
side.  Thus  we  journeyed  all  day  long  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun  until  it  set.  At  sunset  we  came  to  a  village  named 
Zucharia,  where  we  went  into  an  inn  which  stands  outside 
the  village.  Here  we  unloaded  our  beasts,  and  made 
arrangements  for  passing  the  night  therein.  It  was  a 
roomy  inn,  like  a  castle,  with  many  stables  and  chambers, 
walled  all  round  about,  and  we  found  not  one  single  man 
therein.  When  we  had  stabled  our  beasts  and  laid  out 
our  things,  we  began  to  prepare  our  supper ;  and  to  gather 
firewood,  we  ran  about  the  fields  and  pulled  sticks  out  of 
the  fences  of  the  fields  and  gardens,  wherefore  the  country 
Saracens  ran  up,  threw  stones  at  us,  and  chased  us  into 
the  inn.  There  came,  however,  some  country-folk,  bringing 
chickens,  fowls,  bread,  and  water,  which  we  bought,  killed 
the  fowls,  and  had  a  good  and  merry  supper.  After  supper 
we  blocked  up  the  door  of  the  inn  by  rolling  great  stones 
thither,  and  placed  watchmen  on  the  wall  for  fear  of  night- 
alarms  ;  for  we  feared  that  some  other  company  might 
come  thither,  and,  if  it  were  stronger  than  we,  might  turn 
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US  out  of  the  inn  ;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  that  country, 
that  the  stronger  company  turns  the  weaker  out  of  the 
inns ;  wherefore  we  made  ready  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
carried  up  many  stones  on  to  the  walls  to  resist  any  who 
interfered  with  us.  A  fair  mosque  adjoined  our  inn,  and 
we  could  see  into  it  through  the  openings  in  the  roof; 
[i2  a]  indeed,  by  night  one  of  the  pilgrims  defiled  it 
through  one  of  these  openings,  whereby  he  brought  us 
into  extreme  peril,  but  we  had  departed  before  anyone 
came  into  the  church.  Near  it,  also,  was  an  exceeding 
deep  cistern,  from  which  with  great  labour  we  drew  good 
water.  Cisterns  are  valuable  in  those  parts,  and  water  is 
scant  and  dear.  Wherefore  we  read  that  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  dug  many  wells,  and  disputes 
arose  among  kings  about  wells  (Gen.  xxvi.).  As  night 
came  on,  we  laid  ourselves  down  to  sleep  upon  the  top  of 
the  enclosing  wall,  under  the  open  sky,  because  the  cells 
were  dirty. 

ZIKLAG,    DAVID'S   TOWN,   AND   OTHER   PLACES. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  we  rose  with  the  dawn,  loaded  our 
camels,  saddled  our  asses,  and  set  out  over  a  flat,  barren 
country,  where  we  saw  many  villages  and  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities.  At  noon  we  came  to  a  region  which  swelled 
into  mountains  and  little  hills,  among  which  there  rose 
one  pretty  high  mount  above  the  others,  which  was  ex- 
cellently well  fitted  to  receive  a  castle  and  fort ;  so  that 
our  nobles  said  that  if  there  were  any  men  of  war  in  this 
land,  they  never  would  let  this  mountain  be  without  a 
castle.  But  when  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mount  and 
looked  upwards  at  it,  it  seemed  to  us  that  on  the  slope 
there  lay  stones  from  ruined  walls.  So  I  and  some  others 
left  our  asses  below,  and  hurriedly  climbed  up  to  the  top 
of  this  mount,  where  we  found  the  remnants  and  ruins  of 
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strong  walls,  not  of  a  castle,  but  of  an  ancient  city  ;  for, 
indeed,  the  city  of  Ziklag  once  stood  here — a  city  of  the 
Philistines,  which  Achis,  King  of  Gath,  gave  over  to  David 
when  he  was  fleeing  before  the  face  of  Saul  (i  Sam.  xxvii.) ; 
and  also  we  are  told  more  about  Ziklag  (i  Sam.  xxx.). 
Jerome,  in  his  book  De  disiantiis  locorum,  says  of  this  place 
that  Ziklag  is  in  Daroma — that  is,  to  the  southward  of  the 
lot  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  which  is  this  place.  So  we  stood 
upon  that  mount,  and  looked  far  and  wide  over  Palestine — 
towards  the  Great  Sea,  towards  the  mountains  of  Hebron, 
towards  the  mount  Ephraim,  and  towards  the  Egyptian 
desert,  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens.  When  we  had 
seen  this,  we  departed  from  Ziklag,  and  went  down  towards 
Gaza.  We  saw,  a  long  way  off,  a  company  of  camels  and 
asses  coming  towards  us,  and  were  much  frightened,  think- 
ing that  they  were  Arab  or  Midianite  robbers ;  wherefore 
our  guides  brought  forth  their  bows,  and  the  pilgrim  nobles 
made  ready  their  swords.  But  when  we  met,  they  passed 
by  us  exceeding  peacefully,  and  did  not  move  a  finger 
against  us.  They  were  Egyptians,  and  wished  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  pray  in  the  Temple  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Saracens. 

About  eventide  we  came  near  unto  Gaza,  or  Gazara  ; 
but  we  did  not  presume  to  enter  the  city  openly,  lest  we 
should  be  tormented,  and  the  Saracen  boys  should  throw 
stones  at  us,  and  break  our  wine-jars,  [/^]  as  we  had  heard 
was  often  done  at  that  place.  So  we  went  aside  from  the 
public  way  into  a  field  full  of  fig-trees,  beneath  which  trees 
we  unloaded  our  beasts,  meaning  to  wait  there  till  the  day 
was  over.  We  sat  down  in  this  field,  and  ate  and  drank 
what  things  we  had  ready,  for  we  dared  not  light  a  fire  to 
cook  anythin;^^  hot;  but  we  ate  bread  and  cheese  for  dinner, 
and  plucked  figs  from  the  trees,  of  which  there  were  plenty 
there.     Of  these  figs  I  ate  very  many,  and  paid  no  small 
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penalty  for  so  doing  ;  for  after  I  had  eaten  them,  both  my 
lips  suddenly  swelled  up,  and  a  loathsome  scabbiness  grew 
all  round  my  mouth  like  that  of  leprosy,  so  that  I  could 
scarce  open  my  mouth  even  a  little  way  to  take  needful 
food  and  drink  ;  and  thus  I  remained  for  many  days  in 
much  suffering.  Some  learned  men  told  me  that,  through 
eating  so  many  figs,  I  had  taken  into  myself  the  material 
and  moisture  of  a  fever,  which  had  run  to  the  lips  ;  and 
had  it  not  done  so,  I  should  have  been  attacked  by  a 
severe  fever.  I  myself  fancied  that  I  had  eaten  a  fig 
which  was  rendered  poisonous  by  the  venom  of  some 
worm.  So  when  the  sun  set,  we  reloaded  our  camels  and 
asses,  and  set  out  for  Gaza.  We  entered  the  city  almost 
in  the  dark,  and  went  up  a  long  street  to  the  pilgrims'  inn. 
When  we  came  into  it,  we  could  not  move  because  of  the 
smallness  of  the  place,  which  could  not  take  in  ourselves 
without  our  baggage  ;  so  we  very  angrily  came  out  again, 
and  told  our  dragoman  that  we  would  not  and  could  not 
abide  in  that  place,  and  that  unless  he  found  us  a  roomier 
lodging,  we  should  proceed  against  him  in  the  Court  of 
the  Governor  of  Gazara  for  a  breach  of  faith  in  the  fifth 
article  of  the  covenant  made  between  us,  for  which  see 
Part  I.,  page  219.  When  he  heard  this,  he  disputed  with 
us  for  some  time ;  but  then  bade  us  wait  for  him,  and  rode 
about  the  town  hither  and  thither  seeking  some  place  for 
us.  So  we  stood  for  a  long  time  thus  in  the  darkness, 
cramped  up  in  a  narrow  street  among  the  asses  and 
camels,  very  impatient  and  full  of  alarm  lest  some  riotous 
attack  should  be  made  on  us.  At  last  the  dragoman 
came,  and  led  us  a  long  way  from  that  house  to  another 
place,  where,  indeed,  there  was  no  house,  but  a  courtyard 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  could  be  closed  by  a  door. 
It  had  no  roof  under  which  we  might  sleep,  but  at  one 
side  there  were  two  exceeding  filthy  cells,  full  of  human 
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ordure.  The  yard  itself  had  a  floor  of  clay,  which  was 
prepared  for  burning  bricks.  So  here  we  lighted  candles, 
made  the  camels  kneel  in  the  street,  unloaded  them  and 
the  asses,  and  gave  up  the  beasts  to  their  masters ;  while 
we  brought  all  our  own  things  into  the  yard,  and  turned 
all  our  camel-drivers  and  ass-drivers  out  of  it,  keeping  with 
us  only  Elphahallo,  the  lesser  Calinus.  We  now  made  fast 
the  door  with  bolts  and  stones  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Saracens,  after  doing  which  we  lighted  a  fire  and  cooked 
some  cakes  that  we  might,  at  any  rate,  have  some  hot 
cooked  food  in  our  stomachs,  for  we  had  tasted  nothing 
hot  all  that  day.  We  quickly  finished  our  meal,  and  laid 
ourselves  down  to  rest  in  a  kind  of  long  manger  [13  ^] 
which  was  built  with  stone  and  mortar  all  along  the  wall 
of  the  court  ;  but  some  of  us  who  could  not  find  room  in 
this  manger  laid  themselves  down  elsewhere  in  the  court, 
and  so  we  slept  that  night  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the 
dew  of  heaven. 

HOW  WE  GOT  LEAVE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR  TO  STAY 

AT  GAZA. 

On  the  thirtieth,  we  arose  at  sunrise,  and,  before  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  court,  we  carried  all  our  things  into 
one  wretched  little  chamber,  and  divided  the  yard  into 
three  parts,  corresponding  to  our  three  companies,  for 
which  see  Part  I.,  page  221  d,  so  that  each  company  had 
its  own  separate  place.  We  made  screens  with  our  clothes 
to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  cold  and  dew  at 
night,  until  the  dragoman  gave  us  the  tents  which  we  were 
to  use  in  crossing  the  desert,  which  we  set  up  in  the  yard, 
and  lived  in  them.  Moreover,  we  bought  in  the  city  other 
things,  which  we  should  need  for  the  days  that  we  were 
to  stay  here  ;  for  we  knew  that  we  should  have  to  stay 
here  for  many  days.     After  we  had  eaten,  we  went  with 
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the  dragoman  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  begged  for 
leave  to  stay  in  Gaza  for  some  days,  and  to  walk  about 
the  city,  and  buy  what  we  required  for  our  journey  in  the 
wilderness,  to  view  the  city,  and  to  enter  its  warm  baths. 
All  these  things  he  allowed  us  to  do,  and  dealt  exceeding 
kindly  with  us,  albeit  he  was  a  pagan.  When  we  had 
managed  this  business,  we  returned  to  our  courtyard  with 
the  dragoman,  begging  him  not  to  let  us  stay  long  in  that 
city.     He  promised  that  he  would  not  do  so. 

THE   MALICE   OF   THE   GREEKS. 

On  the  thirty-first,  the  last  day  of  August,  which  was 
the  fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  when  the  sun  had 
risen,  and  we  had  said  our  matirs,  we  considered  in  what 
place  we  could  say  or  hear  a  Sui.day  Mass  ;  for  there  was 
no  Latin  church  in  all  the  city,  but  only  a  Greek  church, 
which  stood  near  us.  So  we  took  our  chalice,  our  book, 
our  priestly  garments  and  altar-coverings,  all  of  which  we 
had  brought  with  us  from  Jerusalem,  and,  carrying  all 
these  things,  went  to  the  Greek  church,  meaning  to  cele- 
brate Mass  there.  We  sent  for  the  priests  of  that  church, 
and  humbly  begged  them  to  let  us  in,  and  point  out  to 
us  an  altar  at  which  we  might  celebrate  divine  service. 
But  the  Greeks,  with  a  fresh  access  of  that  inveterate 
hatred  which  they  always  bear  towards  the  children  of  the 
Latin  Church,  refused  to  admit  us  to  their  church,  and  paid 
no  more  attention  to  our  requests  than  if  we  had  been 
Jews,  declaring  that  they  did  not  wish  their  church  to  be 
profaned  and  defiled  by  our  services.  All  the  pilgrims 
endured  these  foul  insults  with  singular  patience  and  calm- 
ness, and  so  we  went  back  again  to  our  courtyard  with 
-some  confusion.  After  considering  the  whole  matter,  we 
ascribed  this  rebuff  given  us  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Divine 
goodness,  which  would  not  suffer  us  to  celebrate  Mass  in 
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a  schismatical  and  heretical  church,  that  we  might  not 
seem  to  them  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  appears  in  the  Decretals, 
xxix.  9,  2,  under  the  head  of '  Schism,*  Siquidem,  etc.  For 
the  Greeks  are  heretics,  because  they  are  obstinate  schis- 
matics.    Their  doctrines  may  be  seen  in  Part  II.,  ch.  iii. 

\b']  Being  thus  treated  with  scorn  by  the  Greeks,  we 
invented  another  way  of  celebrating  divine  service,  that 
we  might  not  lose  our  Sundays.  We  carried  a  heap  of 
rough  stones  into  a  corner  of  the  courtyard,  built  an  altar 
without  mortar,  placed  a  portable  altar  thereon,  covered 
it  with  hangings,  tied  ropes  round  about  it,  upon  which 
hung  carpets  and  cloths,  and  so  made  a  kind  of  chapel. 
Here,  'hen,  we  lighted  candles,  made  fast  the  door  of  the 
courtyard,  and  celebrated  our  Sunday  Mass  with  peace, 
quiet,  and  devotion.  Lest  anyone  should  knock  at  the 
door  during  the  solemn  service  of  Mass,  we  posted  Elpha- 
hallo,  the  Saracen,  before  the  door,  to  keep  people  from 
knocking  thereat  until  after  Mass.  Thus  we  celebrated 
Mass  without  hindrance  every  day,  save  only  the  hindrance 
of  the  wasps ;  for  there  was  a  hole  in  the  wall  near  the 
altar,  in  and  out  of  which  flew  numberless  wasps  of  great 
size,  which  buzzed  about  the  celebrating  priest,  and  if  we 
tried  to  block  up  the  hole,  they  became  angry,  and  made 
other  holes,  because  the  wall  was  made  of  mud,  and  burst 
forth  with  a  more  terrible  rush,  and  in  greater  numbers, 
than  before.  We  tried  many  ways  to  destroy  these 
creatures,  but  we  could  not  do  so  without  pulling  the 
whole  wall  down.  Yet,  though  they  were  continually 
flying  round  about  us,  no  man  was  stung  by  them. 

There  were  three  priests— to  wit.  Father  Paulus,  of  the 
Minorite  Order ;  Master  John,  the  Transylvanian  Arch- 
deacon ;  and  Brother  Felix,  of  the  Dominican  Order;  and 
we  so  arranged  matters  among  us  that  we  had  Mass  almost 
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very  day.     After  we  had  heard  Mass  we  breakfasted,  and 
after  breakfast  we  were  visited  by  a  great  crowd  of  young 
men  and  boys.     One  young  Saracen  attached  himself  to  a 
certain  knight,  one  of  our  comrades,  and  begged  of  him  his 
empty  bottle,  promising  that  he  would  bring  it  back  full  of 
wine.    The  knight  gave  him  his  bottle,  and  the  young  man 
went  away  with  it,  and  we  wonderingly  awaited  his  return, 
because  we  knew  that  the  Saracens  have  no  wine.     The 
young  man  went  away,  asked   for  wine  in  some  place  or 
other  in  our  name,  and  got  it ;  but  presently,  after  receiving 
the  wine,  he  tasted  it,  and,  attracted  by  its  sweetness,  drank 
the  whole  flask,  which  held  two  pots  of  Ulm  measure,  so 
that  he  became  drunk,  lost  his  senses,  and  became  mad, 
running  about  the  streets  shouting  and  throwing  stones. 
The  Governor's  servants  were  sent  to  take  him,  and  followed 
him  in  his  ravings.   When  he  saw  this,  he  very  sensibly  ran 
into  our  courtyard,  as  to  a  place  of  refuge  and  liberty ;  for, 
indeed,  there  is  a  decree  of  the   Soldan's  that  wherever 
pilgrims  from  oversea  are  sojourning,  there  is  an  asylum — 
that  is  to  say,  a  place  of  refuge — and  he  who  takes  refuge 
there   cannot   be   removed    from    thence.      So   the   youth 
remained  with  us  until  he  had  got  over  his  drunkenness. 
But  the  Governor  of  the  city  sent  to  us  and  forbade  our 
giving  any  other  Saracen  any  wine,  declaring  that,  if  such 
a  thing  were  done  again,  he  would  cast  us  into  prison  and 
take  away  our  wine  ;  for  his  lordship  thought  that  we  had 
purposely  made  this  young   man   drunk,  which,  however, 
was  not  true.     It  is  an  exceeding  great  crime  among  them 
for  anyone  to  appear  [d]  in  public  the  worse  for  wine,  even 
as  it  is  among  us  when  anyone  is  publicly  taken  in  adultery. 
After  one  draught  of  wine  they  become  drunk  and  furious, 
venting  their  fury  first  of  all  upon  him  who  gave  them  the 
drink. 

Here  endeth  the  fifth  chapter. 
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HERE  BEGINNETH  THE  SIXTH  CHAPTER, 
EXTENDING  THROUGH  THE  MONTH  OF 
SEPTEMBER,  CONTAINING  THE  DOINGS 
OF  THE  PILGRIMS  IN  THAT  MONTH,  AND 
THE  HOLY  PLACES,  WITH  THE  DESCRIP- 
TIONS THEREOF,  AT  WHICH  THE  PIL- 
GRIMS WERE  DURING  THE  DAYS  OF 
THAT  MONTH. 

When  the  first  day  of  September  was  come,  we  heard 
Mass  in  our  place,  and  straightway  afterwards  ate  our  food. 
After  we  had  eaten,  we  called  a  certain  Saracen  to  us,  and 
begged  him  to  guide  us  to  the  places  where  Samson  did 
those  great  feats  of  strength  which  the  Book  of  Judges 
tells  us  that  he  did  in  this  city.  So  we  went  down  a  long 
street,  and  within  the  city  came  to  a  wide  space,  on  one 
side  of  which  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a  great  house  or  palace, 
a  vast  heap  of  broken  walls.  These  are  believed  to  be  the 
ruins  of  an  exceeding  ancient  temple  of  Dagon,  which 
Samson  threw  down  by  breaking  the  middle  pillars  on 
which  it  stood,  and  killed  himself,  together  with  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines,  and  with  much  people,  as  may  be  read 
at  length  in  Judg.  xvi.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  walls  we 
saw  two  marble  pillars,  exceeding  great,  of  a  gray  colour, 
which  once  supported  the  whole  building ;  it  was  by 
breaking  these  that  Samson  overthrew  the  temple  and  laid 
low  his  enemies.     Going  on  from  this  place,  we  went  a 
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long  way  till  we  came  to  the  city  gate,  whose  doors, 
together  with  their  posts  and  bars,  Samson  carried  away 
at  midnight,  and  carried  them  to  a  hill  that  is  before  the 
city,  and  thus  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who 
had  shut  him  into  the  city.  We  went  out  of  the  city 
through  this  gate,  climbed  up  the  aforesaid  hill  to  the 
place  to  which  Samson  bore  the  doors  of  Gaza,  and  viewed 
the  place  and  all  the  country  round  about.  There  we  saw 
Timnath,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  from  whence  Samson 
took  a  Philistine  woman  to  wife,  and  did  many  things 
therein  (Judg.  xiv.).  We  also  saw  the  vale  of  Sorek,  wherein 
that  chosen  vine  was  planted  whereof  we  read  in  Isa.  xi. 
In  this  the  traitress  Delilah  had  her  dwelling — she  who 
overcame  him  whom  no  man  could  overcome  (Judg.  xvi.j. 
We  saw  also  exceeding  wide  plains  and  fields  and  slopes, 
most  excellent  for  growing  corn  and  wine,  into  which 
Samson  sent  three  hundred  foxes  with  firebrands  tied  to 
their  tails,  and  burned  up  the  standing  corn,  the  vineyards, 
and  the  fig-trees.  We  also  saw  behind  us  the  mountains 
of  Israel,  and  before  us  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  When 
we  had  seen  these  things,  we  came  down  again,  and  re- 
entered the  city  through  the  gate  aforesaid. 

Not  far  from  this  gate  there  is  a  Saracen  mosque,  on  the 
spot  where,  in  the  time  of  Samson,  there  was  an  inn  for 
strangers,  whose  mistress  was  a  harlot.  Samson  went  in 
to  her  and  slept  there,  and  that  same  night  the  Philistines 
closed  the  gates  of  the  city,  meaning  to  take  Samson  on 
the  morrow  and  slay  him ;  but  [d]  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  arose  and  carried  away  the  doors  of  the  gates,  as 
hath  been  said.  After  we  had  visited  these  places  and 
seen  these  things,  we  returned  to  our  own  place,  where  we 
sat  together,  and  sorrowfully  talked  about  the  wretched 
misery  of  Samson  after  his  wondrous  successes. 

(A  disquisition  upon  Samson  is  here  omitted.) 
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A  NOTABLE  HOT-BATH,  WHEREIN  THE  PILGRIMS  MERRILY 
BATHED  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  SARACENS. 

On  the  second  day,  after  Mass,  we  sent  for  our  dragoman 
and  begged  him  to  lead  us  out  into  the  wilderness  to  the 
point  at  which  we  aimed,  and  he  promised  that  on  the 
morrow  we  should  set  out.  At  this  promise  we  were 
greatly  delighted,  and  after  we  had  eaten,  we  all  went 
together  to  the  Saracen  hot-bath,  and  were  bathed  and 
washed.  As  for  what  the  hot-baths  of  the  Saracens  are 
like,  see  Part  I.,  page  84.  But  this  bath  at  Gazara  is  the 
most  costly  one  that  I  have  ever  seen.  In  front  of  the  hot- 
room  there  is  a  vaulted  building  which  encircles  it  like  the 
ambulatory  of  a  cloister,  in  which  building  there  are  many 
cells,  without  any  beds,  but  floored  with  mats  and  plaited 
palm-leaves.  Each  cell  is  merely  closed  by  a  curtain.  In 
these  cells  those  who  wish  to  bathe  undress  and  dress 
themselves,  and  in  the  same  cells  there  hang  clean  cloths 
with  which  those  who  wish  to  go  into  the  bath  cover  them- 
selves, from  the  navel  to  the  knees,  instead  of  breeches  and 
girdles,  so  that  one  is  completely  covered  both  before 
and  behind.  In  the  midst  of  this  cloister  there  is  a 
fountain  which  plays  through  many  pipes  out  of  a  marble 
column,  and  all  the  walls  and  the  pavement,  both  without 
and  within  the  hot-chamber,  are  cased  with  divers  kinds  of 
polished  white  marble,  so  that  he  who  passes  over  it  must 
be  careful,  and  walk  warily,  lest  he  slip,  even  as  one  who 
walks  upon  ice.  The  hot-chamber  itself  is  like  a  square 
tower,  and  the  dome  or  vault  which  covers  it  has  no  roof 
over  it,  but  has  many  round  holes,  of  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  head,  closed  with  windows  of  glass  of  divers  colours, 
through  which  there  comes  a  dull  light,  but  enough.  In 
this  hot-chamber  there  is  no  furnace,  neither  does  one  feel 
the  heat  or  smoke  of  fire ;  but  in  one  place  there  is  charcoal 
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beneath  the  pavement,  whereby  the  marble  pavement  is 
heated,  and  hot  water  which  runs  along  a  channel  hollowed 
in  the  stone  fills  the  whole  room  with  heat.  On  the  other 
side  cold  water  comes  in.  The  chamber,  as  I  have  said,  is 
square,  and  has  no  light  save  what  comes  through  the  holes 
in  the  dome.  On  the  first  side  there  is  extreme  heat  and 
hot  water ;  on  the  second  there  is  coolness  and  cold  water  ; 
the  third  side  is  free  and  quiet  ;  in  the  fourth  is  the  door ; 
in  the  middle  is  temperate  heat.  The  master  of  the  bath 
himself  most  kindly  and  courteously  waits  upon  the 
bathers,  frequently  rubbing,  washing,  and  anointing  them 
with  [<5]  smegma,  or  other  fitting  ointment ;  for  they  cure 
weakness  of  the  limbs  in  the  baths.  If  anyone  feels  pain 
from  any  cause,  the  bathman  rubs,  anoints,  presses,  and 
stretches  the  place  where  the  pain  is  felt,  until  he  either 
cures  it  or  alleviates  it.  In  like  manner,  if  any  man  com- 
plains of  pain  in  any  limb — as,  for  example,  in  his  arm, 
leg,  hand,  foot,  or  neck — they  treat  such  things  in  a 
wondrous  fashion,  and  drive  away  shrunken  limbs,  gout  in 
the  feet  and  hands,  gravel  and  stone,  in  the  baths  with 
exceeding  great  art.  So  likewise  when  anyone  complains 
that  he  is  suffering  from  tightness  of  the  chest  and  short- 
ness of  breath,  they  diligently  strive  to  heal  him  ;  and  this 
they  do,  not  by  merely  sitting  by  his  side,  but  they  take 
the  patient  and  lay  him  down  on  the  pavement  in  the 
middle  of  the  bath,  either  on  his  back,  on  his  face,  or  on 
his  side,  as  the  pain  requires,  and  then  the  bathman,  sitting 
upon  him,  handles  the  seat  of  the  pain,  gently  bends  the 
aching  arm  backwards  and  forwards,  presses  the  neck  this 
way  and  that.  I  once  saw  a  certain  Ethiopian  ask  to  be 
cured  in  a  bath,  saying  that  he  had  an  oppression  of  the 
chest.  The  bathman  laid  him  on  his  back  on  the  pave- 
ment, sat  upon  his  belly,  and  pressed  his  neck  with  both 
hands  so  hard  that  his  face  began  to  swell,  because  his 
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breath  was  altogether  stopped,  and  he  held  him  thus  for  so 
long  a  time  that  I  feared  that  the  man  would  be  choked  ; 
he  had  also  stopped  up  his  ears  with  silk.  At  last  he  let 
him  go,  and  the  man  recovered  his  breath  and  rejoiced, 
saying  that  henceforth  he  should  be  well.  It  is  delightful 
to  see  such  sights  as  these.  Many  diseases  are  cured  in 
the  baths  which  we  reckon  to  be  incurable,  or  on  account 
of  which  we  visit  hot  springs,  and  there  toil  for  many  days 
at  a  great  expense  to  do  what  these  men  do  in  half  an 
hour.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  they  use  incantations  also 
while  they  are  working  these  cures  ;  for  while  they  are 
working  at  curing  a  man  in  the  aforesaid  fashion,  they 
continually  mutter  within  themselves,  speak  I  know  not 
what  words  into  the  patients'  ears,  and  behave  in  all 
respects  like  those  who  are  performing  incantations. 

In  the  bath  men  and  women  never  meet,  but  the  women 
have  their  own  proper  baths,  and  the  men  likewise  ; 
neither  do  the  men  have  women  to  rub  them,  nor  do  the 
women  have  men,  but  men  wait  upon  men,  and  women 
upon  women.  They  will  not  on  any  account  suffer  Jews 
to  come  into  the  baths  to  them,  but  they  endure  our 
bathing  with  them.  I  have  often  wondered  what  tlie 
reason  is  that  they  allow  us  to  bathe  with  them  without 
objection,  seeing  that  in  other  places  they  do  not  meet 
us  in  friendly  fashion.  I  imagine  that  there  are  three 
reasons  for  this :  First,  because,  though  they  do  not 
usually  meet  us  in  a  friendly  fashion,  yet  when  they  know 
and  understand  that  they  will  have  gain  and  money  from 
us,  then  they  not  only  meet  us  in  friendly  fashion,  but 
abase  themselves  slavishly  before  us  ;  so,  as  they  know 
that  we  pay  the  bathmen  well,  they  are  willing  to  endure 
our  company.  Another  cause  is  said  to  be  that  the 
Saracens  emit  a  certain  horrible  stench,  on  account  of 
which  they  use  continual  ablution  of  divers  sorts,  and  since 
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we  have  no  stench,  they  do  not  mind  our  bathing  with 
them.  This  indulgence  they  do  not  extend  to  Jews,  who 
stink  even  worse;  but  they  are  glad  to  see  us  in  their 
baths,  for  even  as  a  leper  rejoices  when  a  sound  man 
associates  with  him,  because  he  is  not  despised,  and 
because  he  hopes  that  because  of  the  sound  man  he  him- 
self may  gain  better  health,  so  also  a  stinking  Saracen  is 
pleased  to  be  in  the  company  of  one  who  does  not  stink. 
A  third  cause  why  they  suffer  us  among  them  is,  that 
Mahomet  has  not  forbidden  them  to  meet  us  in  baths,  but 
only  in  churches  ;  for  he  says  in  his  Alcoran  that  Christians 
are  better  friends  to  him  than  Jews,  as  we  read  in  N. 
Cusa,  Book  III.,  ch.  8.  For  this  reason  they  admit  us 
into  their  baths,  but  do  not  admit  Jews.  But  this  is  not 
brought  forward  for  the  praise  of  Christians,  but  for  their 
great  confusion.  Therefore  they  will  on  no  account  let  us 
into  their  mosques.  Another  cause  is  a  theological  one, 
because  it  is  indecent  for  a  Christian  to  bathe  with  a 
pagan,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil  they  willingly 
suffer  indecencies  of  this  sort.  Now,  that  it  is  indecent 
[i6  a]  for  a  Christian  to  bathe  with  a  pagan  is  plain  at 
first  sight  from  this :  that,  as  the  Jews  would  not  converse 
with  Samaritans,  even  so  Christians  will  not  converse  with 
Jews  or  pagans.  It  is  also  clear  from  this  :  that,  in 
Matt,  xviii.  the  Lord  forbids  a  Christian  to  have  any  com- 
munication with  an  incorrigible  man,  saying,  '  Let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man' — that  is,  as  a  pagan — as 
though  he  would  say,  *  Flee  from  an  excommunicate 
Christian  as  thou  wouldst  flee  from  a  heathen.'  This 
also  is  plain  from  the  example  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
of  whom  we  read  in  the  *  Ecclesiastical  History,'  that  once 
when  he  went  into  the  baths  at  Ephesus  to  wash  himself, 
and  in  the  bath  beheld  Cerinthus  the  heretic,  he  straight- 
way ran  out,  saying,  *  Let  us  flee  from  this  place,  lest  the 
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bath,  wherein  this  enemy  of  the  truth  is  bathing,  should 
fall  upon  us.' 

Christians  are  forbidden  to  company  with  Jews  in  many 
matters,  among  which  sharing  baths  with  them  is  named,^ 
and  anyone  who  transgresses  this  command,  if  he  be  a 
clergyman,  is  unfrocked,  and  if  a  layman,  is  excommuni- 
cated, and  made  like  to  him  to  whose  level  he  lowered 
himself  by  company ing  with  him,  forasmuch  as  an  ex- 
communicate man  is  the  same  as  an  outcast  or  Saracen. 

The  same  decision  applies  to  Gentiles  as  to  Jews.  It 
seems,  therefore,  and  is  proved  by  these  instances,  to  be 
indecent  for  a  Christian  to  enter  the  baths  of  Jews  or 
Saracens.    See  about  this  matter  in  S2im.  Anca.  Sarracenus? 

I  hope,  however,  that  we  pilgrims  did  not  incur  the 
penalties  of  this  canon,  both  because  of  our  necessity, 
wherein  we  are  not  forbidden  even  to  eat  the  unleavened 
bread  of  the  Jews,  and  meat  offered  to  heathen  idols,  and 
also  because  of  the  Pope's  dispensation  ;  for  he  gave  us 
leave  to  journey  into  the  country  of  the  Saracens,  and  by 
giving  a  pilgrim  leave  to  travel  in  heathen  lands  gives 
him  leave  to  join  the  heathen  at  table,  in  the  bath,  and  in 
taking  medicine  ;  and,  furthermore,  because  no  danger  can 
arise  from  such  bathing,  neither  perversion  from  our  faith, 
nor  scandals,  nor  sin  of  any  kind,  seeing  that  the  company- 
ing  with  them  is  not  continuous  or  familiar,  but  is  quickly 
past;  and  also  we  could  not  talk  with  them,  seeing  that 
we  did  not  understand  their  language,  which  is  the 
greatest  bond  of  union  of  all.     Thus  passed  that  day. 

^  Grat.  Deer.,  pars  ii.,  causa  xxviii.,  quest,  i,  c.  xiii.  :  *  Cum  JUDEIS 

NEC  MANDUCANDUM  NEC  HABITANDUM,  NEC  AB  EIS  MEDICAMENTUM 
ACCIPIENDUM.  Nulhis  eoruin  qui  in  sacro  sunt  ordine  aut  laicus 
azima  eormn  manducet^  aut  cum  eis  habitet^  aut  aliquem  eorum  in 
znfirmitatibus  suis  vocet^  aut  medicinam  ab  eis  percipiat^  aut  cum  eis  in 
balneo  lavet.  Si  vero  quisquam  hocfecerit^  si  clericus  est,  deponatur, 
laicus  vero  excommu?iicetur.' 

2  I  am  unable  to  verify  this  reference. — A.  S. 
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THE     COMING     OF    THE     MAMELUKES,     AND     OUR    TALK 
WITH  THEM. 

On  the  third  day  we  made  ready  to  depart,  but  a  great 
obstacle  came  in  our  way  ;  for  a  host  of  many  thousands 
of  Mamelukes  came  from  Egypt  into  that  country,  so  that 
the  whole  city,  and  all  the  land  round  about,  was  full  of 
armed  men.  Their  tents  were  pitched  all  round  about 
Gazara,  and  their  number  was  said  to  be  eight  thousand. 
These  men  were  sent  by  the  Soldan  to  fight  against  the 
Turkomans  in  Syria,  to  abate  their  pride.  They  str  lied 
about  the  city,  and  many  of  them  came  in  to  look  at 
us.  Among  them  came  some  Hungarians,  who  inquired 
whether  there  were  any  pilgrims  from  Hungary  among 
us.  When  they  found  our  comrade,  Master  John,  they 
were  much  delighted,  and  sat  in  our  tents  with  us,  eating 
and  drinking  with  us,  and  they  even  drank  wine,  but 
secretly.  Some  of  them  were  Sicilian  and  Catalonian 
Mamelukes  —  that  is  to  say,  renegade  Christians  —  who 
came  in  to  us,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  converse  with 
us.  We  asked  them  all  to  come  in,  and  talked  familiarly 
with  them,  which,  however,  greatly  displeased  our  drago- 
man and  [d]  Calinus  ;  for  the  Saracens  secretly  hate  the 
Mamelukes,  because  the  Mamelukes  domineer  over  them,  so 
that  they  scarce  dare  to  raise  their  heads  in  their  presence. 
Wherefore  the  two  Saracens,  Sabathytanco  and  Elpha- 
hallo,  our  guides,  were  angry  with  us,  because  they  feared 
that  we  should  render  them  even  more  hated  by  the 
Mamelukes  ;  for  at  that  time  we  were  at  variance  with 
them,  because  they  detained  us  in  that  place.  These  two 
Saracens,  like  clever  and  experienced  men  as  they  were, 
tried  to  turn  us  away  from  the  society  of  the  Mamelukes 
by  reproaches  :  *  Are  you  true  Christians  ?'  asked  Sabathy- 
tanco.     '  How,  then,  are   you    not    ashamed   to   eat  and 
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drink  with  men  who  have  forsworn  the  Christian  faith 
with  horrible  oaths  ?'  The  other  Saracen,  Elphahallo,  said : 
*  You  are  of  those  Christians  who,  without  doubt,  will  be 
saved  by  their  faith,  and  these  Mamelukes  will,  without 
doubt,  be  damned,  because  they  have  renounced  your 
faith.  What,  then,  have  you  to  do  with  them?'  This 
Saracen  held  the  opinion  that  every  man  would  be  saved 
by  the  faith  wherein  he  was  born,  and  by  no  other,  as  has 
been  told  in  Part  I.,  page  222.  We  made  what  answers 
we  could  to  these  arguments ;  but  after  we  had  eaten,  the 
Mamelukes  came  again,  and  talked  with  us,  and  when  we 
told  them  that  we  should  like  to  see  their  army,  and  their 
horses,  tents,  and  warlike  furniture,  they  took  us  into  the 
city  to  their  stables,  in  which  stood  most  beautiful  horses» 
and  they  led  us  without  the  city,  where  their  tents  were 
set  up,  and  we  viewed  all  this  with  admiration,  neither  did 
anyone  look  askance  at  us  while  they  led  us,  for  they 
seemed  to  us  to  be  powerful  men  in  the  army.  When  we 
had  seen  all  the  sights,  we  went  home  to  our  own  place, 
where  our  guides  were  much  displeased  with  us,  for  which, 
however,  we  cared  little. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  met  early  in  the  morning,  and 
agreed  to  spend  the  day  in  working  to  get  ready  for  our 
journey  across  the  wilderness,  and  in  buying  the  things 
which  we  still  needed,  besides  what  we  had  bought  in 
Jerusalem.  The  lot  fell  upon  me  to  make  purchases  for 
our  company  ;  so  I  took  money  from  my  comrades,  and 
set  out,  with  the  manciples  of  the  other  two  companies,  to 
the  market  to  buy  provisions  ;  but,  lo !  there  was  nothing 
in  the  market,  and  all  the  booths  and  houses  of  the 
merchants,  the  cook-shops  and  butchers'  shops,  were  closed. 
When  we  asked  the  reason  of  this,  we  were  told  that  there 
would  be  no  market  as  long  as  the  Mamelukes  remained 
in  the  city,  because,  owing  to  their  rapacity,  no  man  dared 
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to  offer  his  goods  for  sale ;  for  the  Mamelukes  come  and 
snatch  away  whatever  they  fancy,  and  take  it  without 
payment,  neither  does  anyone  dare  to  say  them  nay.  The 
people  of  Gazara  also  kept  their  beasts,  their  horses,  asses, 
cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  in  their  own  domains,  and  did  not 
let  them  go  out  to  pasture,  because  they  would  have  been 
taken  away  by  those  men  at  arms.  So  on  that  [17  a]  day 
we  could  get  nothing. 

On  that  same  day  there  came  into  our  courtyard  certain 
Saracen  damsels  with  their  attendants,  with  their  faces 
veiled  according  to  their  custom,  and  wished  to  see  us. 
So  we  came  out  of  our  tents  and  huts  into  their  presence, 
and  they  laughed  and  talked  in  the  Saracen  tongue.  As 
we  could  not  see  their  faces  because  of  their  veils,  we 
begged  them,  through  an  interpreter,  to  remove  their  veils 
and  let  us  see  their  faces.  When  they  heard  this  they 
laughed  much,  and  bade  their  attendants  lift  their  veils. 
When  they  were  lifted,  their  faces  appeared  black  as  coals, 
because  they  were  Ethiopians.  When  we  saw  them,  we 
pretended  to  be  frightened  at  their  blackness,  and  turned 
away  from  them  with  loathing,  and  we  asked  their  mistresses 
also  to  raise  their  veils.  They  did  so,  and  they  were  fair 
and  beauteous  ladies,  modest  and  respectable.  We  often 
saw  such  things  at  Gaza  ;  indeed,  certain  Ethiopian  girls 
often  came  into  our  courtyard  and  acted  shamelessly, 
about  whom  what  I  have  now  said  is  more  than  enough. 
Many  Ethiopians  dwell  in  the  Holy  Land,  of  both  sexes, 
both  bond  and  free. 

THE  BUYING  OF   THINGS   NEEDFUL. 

On  the  fifth,  before  daylight,  the  Mamelukes  marched 

away  from  Gazara;  but  yet  the  shops  were  not  opened 

before   noon,   neither   was   there   any    market   for   goods, 

because  it  was  a  Friday,  which  is  always  kept  holy  by  the 
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Saracens.  After  breakfast  I  received  eighteen  ducats  from 
my  comrades,  and  I  and  the  knight  Peter  Welsch — I 
dressed  in  the  white  habit  of  my  order,  marked  with  the 
cross — went  together  through  the  streets  and  lanes,  the 
market  and  the  shops,  and  bought  many  things  of  which 
we  stood  in  need.  Indeed,  the  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness requires  greater  care  and  more  careful  preparation 
than  the  voyage  by  sea  ;  for  such  necessaries  as  a  man 
does  not  get  at  Venice  he  can  find  and  provide  himself 
with  at  the  ports  and  islands  at  which  he  touches  ;  but  in 
the  wilderness  there  are  no  ports  or  inns,  but  only  an 
exceeding  wide  solitude,  wherein  not  even  the  beasts  of 
burden  can  find  food,  as  will  appear  hereafter.  We  should 
not  receive  any  manna  from  heaven  like  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  nor  water  from  the  rock  ;  neither  should  we  receive 
oil  from  the  hard  stone,  nor  quails  from  Egypt ;  our  shoes 
and  clothes  would  not  be  preserved  from  decay,  neither 
should  we  have  a  pillar  of  fire  to  light  up  our  nights  ; 
wherefore  we  had  to  make  provision  against  all  these 
wants  for  many  days,  about  forty-six  days  to  Alexandria, 
counting  those  which  we  should  spend  in  Egypt,  because 
we  should  not  be  more  than  twenty-five  days  in  the 
wilderness.  So  we  bought  many  loaves  of  bread  and 
sacks,  and  for  each  pilgrim  we  bought  as  much  bread  as 
would  suffice  for  three,  to  the  end  that  we  might  have  to 
give  to  the  Arabs  whom  we  met  in  the  desert  and  might 
buy  off  their  pestering.  We  also  bought  some  more  jars 
of  wine,  and  skins  for  carrying  water  ;  great  baskets  to 
hold  pots  and  pans,  and  everything  that  is  wanted  for  the 
kitchen  ;  a  trivet,  gridiron,  and  spit ;  also  three  coops  full 
of  fowls  and  chickens,  with  a  great  white  cock  who  stood 
upon  the  coop,  who  would  tell  us  the  hours  of  the  night 
[/^]  in  the  wilderness.  We  also  bought  oblong  baskets  to 
hold   glasses,  dishes,  plates   for  use   at   table,  cheese  and 
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other  things,  and  little  baskets  with  hooks  in  which  we 
might  carry  bread  and  other  solid  eatables  hung  upon 
the  saddles  of  our  asses,  and  water-jars  and  flasks  with 
their  hooks.  Also  we  bought  sacks  full  of  dried  meat, 
cheese,  butter,  oil,  vinegar,  bruised  corn  for  puddings, 
onions,  almonds,  salted  meat,  divers  confections,  both  sweet 
and  bitter,  for  sick  people,  medicines,  candles,  shoes,  two 
baskets  full  of  eggs,  and  other  things  of  the  like  sort  which 
a  man  generally  wants.  The  camel-drivers  bought  sacks  of 
barley  to  feed  the  camels,  and  pulse  to  feed  the  asses. 
Thus  we  supplied  ourselves  at  Gaza  this  day  with  all  the 
things  which  we  had  forgotten  at  Jerusalem.  On  this  day 
some  of  the  pilgrims  fell  seriously  ill,  so  that  there  was  not 
much  hope  of  their  lives. 

THE   SICKNESS   OF   ALL   THE   PILGRIMS. 

On  the  eve  of  the  sixth  day,  when  the  time  of  our 
departure  was  come,  and  our  guides  were  ready  to  set  out, 
God  put  forth  His  hand  upon  the  pilgrims,  and  touched 
and  overthrew  almost  all  of  them ;  for  of  a  sudden  we 
became  exceeding  sick,  and  our  tents  stood  full  of  sick 
people,  and  the  number  of  those  who  were  ill  was  greater 
than  that  of  those  who  were  well.  Among  these  Master 
Peter  Welsch  was  so  ill  that  he  was  delirious  ;  and  the 
Lord  Ferdinand  Baron  von  Warno,  who  hitherto  had 
encouraged  everyone  else,  lay  sorely  stricken ;  while  I 
myself  suffered  from  dreadful  headache  and  dizziness,  and 
exceeding  great  heat  throughout  my  whole  body,  yet  I  did 
not  take  to  my  bed,  but,  as  far  as  I  could,  waited  on  the 
sick.  Also  the  Lord  Bernard  von  Braitenbach,  who  now 
is  Dean  of  Mainz,  was  so  ill  that  he  lost  his  proper 
appearance  and  his  wits,  and  we  had  no  hope  that  he 
would  ever  recover.  So  we  spent  this  day  in  much 
trouble  and  misery. 
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THE   QUARRELS   AND   DIVISIONS   OF  THE   PILGRIMS. 

On  the  seventh,  which  was  the  fifteenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  we  heard  Mass  read  by  Master  John  the  Arch- 
deacon, who  was  stronger  than  we,  for  both  Father  Paulus 
the  Franciscan  and  I  were  so  weak  and  faint  that  we  could 
scarce  with  great  labour  read  our  canonical  hours.  The 
pilgrims  suspected  various  things  as  the  causes  of  this 
sickness — some  laid  it  on  the  water,  some  on  the  food, 
some  on  the  new  moon  ;  but  the  greater  part  strongly 
suspected  that  Sabathytanco,  our  dragoman,  had  put  some 
poison  into  our  food,  to  the  end  that  when  we  were  dead 
he  might  enter  into  possession  of  our  goods  ;  but  I  held 
then,  and  I  hold  at  this  day,  that  it  was  sent  by  Heaven  to 
punish  our  curiosity.  When  the  pilgrims  were  in  these 
miseries,  they  each  began  to  make  different  plans,  and 
almost  all  of  them  drew  back  from  their  intended  pilgrim- 
age ;  for  some  wanted  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  again,  and 
either  be  cured  or  die  there  ;  some  wanted  to  go  up 
through  Palestine  into  Syria  Phoenice  to  Beyrouth,  the 
seaport,  and  there  to  return  to  our  own  country  in  Europe 
by  the  next  trading  galley ;  while  some  threw  off  all  dis- 
guise and  wanted  to  go  down  along  the  sea-shore  to 
Alexandria,  and  there  wait  for  shipping.  Some  [iS  a] 
wanted  to  go  to  Cairo,  and  from  Cairo  to  go  along  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai  through  the  land  of  Midian  ; 
and,  after  having  visited  Sinai,  to  return  to  Egypt  and  to 
the  sea.  Some  wanted  to  stay  in  Gaza  until  they  got 
better,  and  then  go  on  their  way.  The  remainder  abode 
by  their  first  intention — to  set  out  straightway  on  the 
morrow,  in  spite  of  their  being  sick.  With  all  this,  great 
divisions  took  place  among  the  pilgrims,  and  their  com- 
panies were  broken  up;  for  one  man  would  join  another 
who  had  invented  a  plan  which  pleased   him,  and  they 
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were  for  carrying  it  out  apart  from  the  rest  ;  and  while 
these  two  were  meditating  this,  two  others  would  be 
plotting  something  else,  and  the  rest  something  else, 
and  all  the  concord  of  our  fellowship  was  brought  to 
nought.  So  passed  this  unhappy  day  in  this  sore  dis- 
quietude ;  9.nd  all  day  long  we  saw  nothing  of  our  drago- 
man, which  increased  the  suspicions  which  we  had  conceived 
of  him. 

THE  NEW  COVENANT  MADE  AMONG  THE  PH^GRIMS  AFTER 
THEIR   QUARRELLING  AND   PEACE-MAKING. 

On  the  eighth  dawned  a  joyous  and  fortunate  day, 
whereof  we  read  in  2  Maccab.  i.  22,  '  The  sun  shone  which 
before  was  hid  in  the  cloud.'  The  most  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  on  the  feast  of  her  Nativity,  drove  away  all  dark- 
ness, trouble,  and  sickness  from  all  of  us.  I  do  not  say 
this  by  way  of  parables,  but  thus  indeed  it  happened. 
When  the  dawn  arose,  we  priests  said  our  matins  and 
prime,  and  dressed  our  altar  for  the  celebration  of  Mass. 
All  three  of  us,  one  after  the  other,  then  read  the  service 
of  Mass  for  the  feast-day,  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  our 
sick  people,  and  for  a  prosperous  journey.  At  these  Masses 
all  the  pilgrims  were  present,  even  those  who  the  day 
before,  and  the  day  before  that,  had  seemed  to  be  at 
death's  door.  They  left  their  beds  with  much  devotion 
and  thanksgiving,  and  remained  present  at  the  service 
upon  their  bended  knees  until  the  end.  When  we  had 
finished  our  Masses,  we  made  preparations  for  breakfast, 
which  we  cooked  and  ate  as  usual ;  neither  was  there  any 
remembrance  of  our  former  divisions,  but  we  swore  to  one 
another  anew  that  we  would  all  journey  together  through 
the  wilderness  to  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  live  and  die 
together,  and  that  we  would  not  leave  any  sick  man  behind 
us,  but  that  we  would  carry  in  baskets  on  camels  all  who 
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were  unable  to  sit  upon  asses.  On  that  day  we  made 
covenants  of  peace  with  one  another,  and  became  in- 
divisible friends  and  brethren,  with  one  heart  and  soul  in 
the  Lord. 

After  mid-day  came  our  dragoman,  whom  we  had  not 
seen  while  we  were  in  trouble,  and  he,  seeing  that  we  were 
cheerful  and  almost  recovered,  brought  the  camel-drivers 
with  the  camels,  and  the  ass-drivers  with  the  asses,  wish- 
ing to  lead  us  forth  on  our  way  ;  but  we  would  in  nowise 
consent  to  this,  and  rudely  and  harshly  replied  to  him  that 
to-day  we  were  keeping  a  solemn  feast  and  holiday,  and 
that  it  was  not  right  for  us  to  leave  the  place  where  we 
were  on  this  sacred  day.  We  likewise  told  him  that  we 
had  stayed  in  that  place  for  many  days  against  our  will, 
and  that  now  we  would  not  on  any  account  leave  it  on 
this  day,  out  of  respect  for  the  blessed  Virgin.  At  this 
the  man  was  malcontent,  and  the  ass  and  camel  drivers 
went  away  grumbling,  [^]  and  declared  that  they  would 
not  wait  for  us  beyond  the  morrow,  whatever  condition 
we  might  be  in. 

See  the  account  of  following  day,  the  ninth,  on  page 
26  b. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   COUNTRY   OF   PALESTINE,   AND   IN 
HOW   MANY  WAYS  THE  WORD   '  PALESTINE  '   IS    USED. 

Before  we  leave  the  Holy  Land,  and  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness, 1  will  describe  Gaza,  together  with  its  province  of 
Palestine.  Palestine  bears  three  meanings  in  the  sacred 
pages ;  for  sometimes  it  is  put  for  the  whole  of  the  Holy 
Land,  so  that  Jerusalem  and  its  mountains  are  called 
Palestine.  Thus  we  often  find  it  used  in  the  *  Lives  of 
the  Fathers ' ;  thus  also  the  entire  Holy  Land  is  some- 
times called  Syria,  because  both  Judaea  and  Palestine  are 
large  parts  of  Syria. 
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Secondly,  a  certain  part  of  the  province  of  Galilee,  near 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  is  termed  Palestine. 

I'hirdly,  the  country  by  the  sea  coast  is  more  usually 
called  Palestine,  which  country  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east, 
and  by  the  Great  Sea  on  the  west ;  on  the  north  by  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  and  by  Gaza  on  the  south.  This 
country  is  properly  termed  Palestine.  Isidorus  says  about 
Palestine :  '  It  is  a  wide  region,  into  which  the  Red  Sea 
runs  on  the  east,  whose  southern  side  is  bounded  by 
Judaea.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by  the  land  of  Tyre, 
on  the  side  of  the  setting  sun  by  the  sea  and  by  Egypt. 
In  old  times  it  was  called  Philistia,  from  the  city  of 
Ascalon,  which  was  called  Philistim,  from  which  the  people 
of  that  country  are  called  Philistines. 

In  the  days  of  old  Ascalon  was  the  metropolis  of  all 
Palestine  ;  afterwards  Caesarea,  by  the  sea  coast,  was  its 
capital ;  but  now  its  chief  city  is  Gaza. 

In  ancient  times  this  whole  country  was  full  of 
giants,  and  its  people  were  powerful  both  by  sea  and 
land,  for  they  possessed  seaports.  Once  the  country  had 
five  chief  and  capital  cities,  whereof  I  have  told  you  on 
page  2.  Because  of  the  fierceness  of  the  giants,  the 
children  of  Israel  were  not  able  to  destroy  the  Philistines, 
nor  to  gain  possession  of  those  five  cities.  Palestine  once 
contained  many  monasteries  of  monks,  and  we  read  of 
miracles  wrought  by  the  monks  who  dwelt  in  Palestine. 

GAZA,     OR     GAZARA,     A     CITY     OF     THE     PHILISTINES,     OR 
PEOPLE   OF   PALESTINE. 

The  city  of  Gaza  has  two  names,  for  it  has  the  name  of 
Gaza,  whereby  it  is  commonly  known  in  Scripture,  and  of 
Gazara,  whereby  it  is  spoken  of  in  i  Maccab.  vii.,  and 
often  afterwards.     It  is  so  called  now  by  all  men.     Gazara 
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is  the  stronghold,  the  fortress,  which  Judas  Maccabeus 
stormed  (2  Maccab.  x.  32,  sg^.).  The  meaning  of  Gaza  is 
*  treasure ' ;  for  King  Cambyses,  when  he  was  going  to 
conquer  Egypt,  laid  up  all  his  treasure  in  Gaza,  and 
thence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Gaza  or  Gazara.  But 
what  it  was  called  before  Cambyses  I  have  not  discovered, 
and  perhaps  it  was  called  so  even  before  Cambyses,  for 
the  most  ancient  Scriptures  call  it  Gaza,  as,  for  instance, 
Josh.  i.  and  Judg.  i. 

This  city  of  old  belonged  to  the  Anakim,  according  to 
Jerome,  De  distantiis  locorum^  and  therein  dwelt  the 
Cappadocians^  after  they  had  slain  the  original  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  is  in  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  that  tribe 
could  not  win  it,  because  the  giants  resisted  most  bravely. 
The  prophets  have  said  much  about  this  city,  as  we  read 
in  Jer.  xlvii.  i,  Zech.  ix.  5,  Zeph.  ii.  4,  where  much  is  said 
about  the  destruction  of  it  and  the  other  Philistine  cities. 
Wherefore  Jerome,  in  the  book  quoted  above,  inquires  how, 
in  a  certain  prophecy,  it  is  said  that  Gaza  shall  be  a  heap 
for  ever ;  but  this  is  said  of  the  old  Gaza,  which  long  ago 
has  been  brought  to  nothing,  and  is  called  'desert'  in 
Acts  viii.  26.  New  Gaza  at  this  day  is  a  notable  city  of 
Palestine,  twice  as  great  as  Jerusalem,  populous  and 
flourishing.  In  vulgar  speech,  it  is  a  ditchful  of  butter, 
and  all  things  needful  for  human  life  are  abundant  and 
cheap  there.  There  are  so  many  palm-trees  that  the  city 
seems  to  stand  in  a  wood.  Its  houses  are  wretched,  and 
built  of  mud,  but  its  mosques  and  hot  baths  are  exceeding 
costly  ;  it  is  not  enclosed  by  a  wall,  but  it  has  many  lofty 
towers  within  it.  It  is  a  seaside  town,  albeit  it  does  not 
stand  on  the  seashore,  but  at  a  distance  of  one  German 
mile  therefrom.  At  nights,  when  all  was  still,  we  used  to 
hear  in  our  courtyard  the  noise  and  roaring  of  the  sea. 
'  Deut.  ii.  23. 
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Many  merchants  dwell  in  Gaza,  and  very  many  cooks,  and 
there  is  in  it  a  wondrous  mixture  of  nations.  There  are 
there  many  Ethiopians,  many  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and 
Syrians,  Indians,  and  Eastern  Christians,  but  no  Latins. 
In  the  last  daj^s  of  the  Christians,  there  was  here  a  good 
and  respectable  bishop's  see.  I  have  noted  two  things  to 
the  praise  of  this  city  :  First,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
ever  seen  any  place  or  city  where  all  that  a  man  can  wish 
for  is  so  cheap  as  at  Gaza.  Secondly,  the  people  there 
are  peaceful,  and  never  caused  us  any  annoyance,  or  tor- 
mented us  as  they  did  at  Rama  and  Joppa ;  yet  we  went 
about  their  streets  daily  wearing  our  crosses,  and  did 
business  with  them  without  the  least  unpleasantness. 
Sometimes  I  have  walked  a  long  way  from  our  courtyard, 
all  alone,  wearing  my  white  dress,  and  yet  I  never  heard 
a  single  offensive  word.  But  this  did  not  happen  to  all 
the  pilgrims  who  sojourned  there  before  us,  but  I  have  read 
in  pilgrims'  books  that  some  have  been  greatly  tormented 
there.     So  much  for  this  city. 

A  DISSERTATION  UPON  THREE  SUBJECTS — TO  WIT,  ASSES, 
CAMELS,  AND  THE  WILDERNESS  ITSELF — IS  PLACED 
HERE  BEFORE  THE  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  WILDER- 
NESS. 

Before  I  enter  the  wilderness,  in  order  that  our  pilgrim- 
age through  the  wilderness  may  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood, three  things  must  be  first  described,  whereof 
constant  mention  will  be  made  hereafter.  First,  comes 
the  description  of  asses  and  ass-drivers  ;  secondly,  that  of 
camels  and  camel-drivers  ;  thirdly,  the  description  of  the 
wilderness — that  is,  of  the  desert  and  its  inhabitants. 

Asses  are  animals  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  fitter 
fur  crossing  the  desert  than  horses.  The  ass  is  a  beast 
which  can  bear  burdens  and  endure  labours,  and  is  con- 
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tented  with  common  and  scanty  food.  He  picks  up  his 
food  among  burrs,  thistles,  and  thorns,  and  makes  his  way 
into  thick  prickly  bushes  :  wherefore  the  little  birds  hate 
the  ass,  and  mob  him  as  they  do  the  owl,  because  he  does 
mischief  to  their  nests,  eggs,  and  young  ones  in  the  thick 
thorn-bushes  ;  for  as  he  pulls  and  nibbles  at  the  bushes,  he 
casts  down  the  nests,  and  when  he  brays  he  frightens  the 
young  birds.  His  drink  [b']  is  water,  which  he  prefers 
muddy,  thick,  and  luke-warm  ;  he  drinks  very  little.  If 
he  has  never  drunk  of  any  particular  water  before,  he 
refuses  to  drink,  even  though  he  be  very  thirsty ;  he  can 
live  and  work  for  three  days  and  nights  without  drink. 
He  cannot  bear  great  cold,  and  therefore  he  does  not 
breed  in  cold  countries  such  as  Pontus.  but  he  multiplies 
greatly  in  hot  countries.  He  fears  to  cross  water  and  wet 
his  feet,  and  does  not  cross  bridges  from  which  he  can  see 
the  water  without  trembling ;  and  if  he  sees  the  water 
through  the  planks,  he  shudders  and  stands  still.  He  does 
not  travel  well  in  mud  ;  but  on  dry  ground  he  walks  well 
and  safely,  even  though  it  be  exceeding  rough,  such  as 
would  be  most  dangerous  for  a  horse.  In  rainy  weather 
he  is  dull  and  spiritless.  Wherefore  in  the  East  and  in 
Egypt  there  are  very  good  asses,  because  there  is  neither 
cold,  nor  rain,  nor  mud.  In  our  country  there  cannot  b  .- 
good  asses,  because  all  these  conditions  are  reversed.  The 
ass  knows  his  master,  his  rider,  his  road,  his  halting-place, 
his  master's  voice,  the  limit  of  his  day's  journey,  his  work, 
the  hour  for  work  and  the  hour  for  rest,  better  than  any 
other  animal,  and  keeps  to  them  more  carefully.  He  is  a 
very  kindly  beast,  and  far  better  suited  for  human  com- 
panionship than  are  horses  or  mules.  Appearance  deceives 
many  people  in  choosing  asses,  because  often  the  ugliest- 
looking  asses  are  the  best,  and  vice  versa.  For  an  instance 
of  this,  see  Part  II.,  page  2. 
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WHAT   SORT   OF   MEN    THE   ASS-DRIVERS   ARE. 

The  keeper  of  an  ass  is  called  an  ass-driver.  The  ass- 
drivers  who  went  with  us  through  the  wilderness  were 
Christians  of  the  girdle,  otherwise  called  Georgians,  who 
are  heretics  like  the  Greeks,  and  of  whom  there  is  such  a 
multitude  in  Eastern  countries  that  all  men  fear  them, 
while  they  roam  about  fearlessly  from  one  province  to 
another,  paying  no  tolls  or  dues.  Their  own  proper  country 
and  land  lies  near  the  Caspian  Mountains,  a  long  way 
from  the  Holy  Land.  They  are  handsome  men,  civil, 
courteous,  and  cold  in  manner,  not  liable  to  bursts  of 
passion.  These  men  are  hired  to  conduct  pilgrims  from 
Jerusalem  to  Egypt  on  their  asses,  because  they  are 
Christians,  know  the  customs  and  languages  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  travel  freely  throughout  their  lands.  Thus 
both  asses  and  ass-drivers  each  in  their  own  way  are 
especially  fitted  for  crossing  the  wilderness,  as  the  pilgrim- 
age itself  will  teach  you  as  it  goes  on. 

THE  NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  CAMELS. 
Camels  are  beasts  which  are  especially  well  adapted  and 
fitted  for  crossing  the  desert.  These  beasts  are  merely 
curiosities  in  our  country,  but  in  the  parts  beyond  sea 
they  are  exceeding  common,  and  graze  in  numerous  herds 
together.  A  camel  is  so  called  from  camyii^  which  means 
*  short '  or  *  lowly,'  because  they  kneel  down  while  they 
are  being  loaded,  and  so  make  themselves  lower ;  or  from 
camur,  which  means  *  crooked,*  because  they  crook  them- 
selves when  they  are  being  loaded,  or  else  because  they 
have  a  crooked  back.  There  are  two  kinds  of  camels — to 
wit,  the  Bactrian  and  Arabian  camels.^  The  Arabian  camels 
have  two  humps  on  their  backs,  and  are  smaller  and  slower- 

»  From  the  contradiction  contained  in  this  passage,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Fabri  read  it  aloud  from  some  '  Bestiary '  in  the  convent 
library  at  Ulm,  and  that  it  was  carelessly  written  down  by  the  scribe. 
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going  than  the  others  [20  a].  The  Bactrian  camels  have 
one  hump  on  their  backs,  on  which  they  carry  loads,  and 
another  on  their  breast,  on  which  they  rest ;  they  are 
very  swift,  and  are  smaller  than  the  Arabian  camels.  I 
believe  that  the  Bactrian  camels  are  also  called  dromedaries, 
because  of  the  swiftness  of  their  pace,  because  dromedus 
means  a  'course'  or  a  'curve,'  and  this  kind  of  camel  can 
go  a  hundred  Italian  miles  in  one  day.  The  dromedary  is 
mentioned  in  Isa.  Ix.  The  dromedaries  have  each  a  driver. 
We  read  of  a  miracle  about  a  Bactrian  camel  of  exceeding 
great  size  in  the  '  Life  of  St.  Hilarion,*  ch.  xix.  Vincentius, 
in  his  Speculum  Naturale,  Book  XIX.,  ch.  xxvii.,  says  that 
properly  those  who  have  only  one  hump  on  their  backs  are 
called  camels  ;  but  that  the  other  sort,  which  are  called 
dromedaries,  and  run  wondrous  fast,  have  two  humps  upon 
their  backs.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  camels  with  one  hump 
are  sometimes  called  dromedaries,  as  also  are  those  with 
two  humps.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  camels, 
which  differ  much  both  in  size  and  in  pace. 

A  camel  is  a  deformed,  humped  animal.  He  has  a  long 
neck,  because  of  his  long  legs,  that  he  may  reach  the 
ground  and  take  his  food  ;  he  has  a  slow  walk,  and  yet 
moves  quickly,  not  that  he  runs  like  a  horse,  but  he  makes 
long  steps  with  his  long  legs,  as  long  as  a  man  can  straddle 
his  feet  apart.  As  he  journeys  along  he  never  becomes 
sore- footed,  for  his  feet  and  legs  are  covered  with  fleshy 
pads  ;  wherefore  he  cannot  bear  to  walk  far  over  stones, 
and  if  he  has  to  go  for  a  long  journey  over  a  stony  road 
he  must  needs  be  shod,  for  if  his  feet  be  hurt  the  whole 
beast  loses  condition.  So  he  walks  well  over  sand,  and 
badly  over  stones,  over  which  latter  he  goes  at  a  very  slow 

It  is  the  Arabian  camel  that  has  one  hump ;  the  two-humped  or 
Bactrian  camel  is  found  in  the  cold  regions  in  the  North  of  Asia,  has  an 
abundance  of  woolly  hair,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Arabian 
camel  which  the  Thibetan  '  yak'  bears  to  the  ordinary  ox. — A.  S. 
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pace  in  much  fear.  Likewise  he  goes  well  on  dry  parched 
ground,  but  badly  on  wet  and  slippery  ground.  He  travels 
well  in  warm  weather,  but  badly  in  cold  ;  wherefore  he 
cannot  live  long  in  cold  and  wet  countries. 

A  camel  has  a  small  head — too  small  for  its  body — and 
is  without  horns,  yet  is  not  without  upper  teeth  like  horned 
beasts.  It  has  big  and  terrible  eyes,  and  always  seems 
a  sorrowful  and  troubled  animal.  Its  eyes  are  like  fire- 
beacons,  and  big  reflections  shine  in  them  ;  for  whatever  a 
camel  looks  at  seems  great  and  huge  to  it,  wherefore  it 
seems  to  view  everything  with  wonder  and  alarm.  When, 
therefore,  a  man  goes  up  to  it,  the  beast  begins  to  tremble, 
so  that  the  man  perceives  that  the  beast  trembles  because 
the  man  coming  towards  it  seems  to  it  to  be  four  times 
bigger  than  he  really  is.  Had  not  God  so  ordered  it,  this 
animal  would  not  be  as  tame  and  disciplined  as  it  is.  It 
has  a  foul  and  unclean  mouth,  very  large,  with  long  lower 
teeth  ;  when  it  screams,  being  in  trouble,  it  opens  its 
mouth,  shakes  its  head,  and  raises  up  its  long  neck,  wagging 
it  to  and  fro,  so  that  a  man  who  is  not  accustomed  to  it  is 
disturbed  and  frightened. 

According  to  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  the  camel  is  an  un- 
clean beast,  because  it  has  a  hoof  and  doth  not  divide  it, 
like  a  horse,  and  it  ruminates  like  a  sheep.  It  eats  [d]  but 
little  food,  grazing  on  hay,  bark,  and  leaves  ;  and  when  in 
work  it  eats  barley,  which  it  quickly  swallows  and  puts 
aside  that  it  may  chew  it  over  again  all  night  long.  The 
camel  has  divers  stomachs.  In  the  first  it  receives  its  un- 
digested food  ;  in  the  second  it  begins  to  digest  the  same ; 
in  the  third  it  does  so  more  thoroughly ;  and  finishes 
digestion  in  the  fourth.  These  various  stomachs  are  neces- 
sary because  of  the  coarseness  of  its  food,  and  because  it 
chews  its  food  but  little  with  its  teeth.  They  are  fond  of 
foul  water,  and  avoid  clear  ;  when  the  water  is  not  muddy 
enough,  they  stir  up  the  mud  by  trampling  with  their  feet 
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to  thicken  it.  The  camel  can  endure  thirst  for  many  days, 
and,  wondrous  to  tell,  it  can  go  for  twelve  days  without 
drink  ;  but  when  it  is  given  a  chance  of  drinking,  it  fills 
itself  out  sufficiently  both  to  slake  its  past  thirst  and  to 
last  it  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  camel  lives  long,  sometimes  until  its  hundredth 
year,  unless  it  be  taken  to  foreign  parts  and  contracts 
disease  through  change  of  a  climate  to  which  it  is  not 
accustomed.  They  say  that  the  reason  why  camels  live 
so  long  is  that  they  have  no  gall,  which,  according  to 
Anaxagoras,  is  the  cause  of  all  acute  diseases.  A  camel 
has  a  tenacious  memory  of  wrong  done  to  it,  and  if  it  be 
beaten  will  long  dissimulate  its  hatred  until  it  finds  a 
suitable  time,  when  it  will  repay  the  injury  which  it  has 
received.  .  .  .  Camels  are  said  to  be  of  so  kindly  a  nature  that 
if  in  a  herd  or  stable  one  of  them  be  so  sick  that  it  cannot 
eat,  the  others  will  refrain  from  eating  out  of  sympathy. 

This  is  a  beast  of  burthen,  appointed  to  bear  burthens, 
and  rejoicing  so  to  do ;  wherefore  it  has  a  natural  hatred 
and  dislike  for  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  because  they  take 
away  and  carry  the  burthens  which  the  camels  think 
belong  to  them  alone.  Wherefore,  if  a  loaded  ass  or  horse 
walks  before  a  camel,  that  camel  will  on  no  account  go 
forward,  but  stands  still  and  looks  indignant ;  neither  will 
it  move  until  the  other  beast  is  brought  behind  it.  But 
forasmuch  as  asses  walk  faster  than  camels,  when  a  long 
journey  has  to  be  made  at  a  fast  pace,  the  rooe  of  each 
camel's  halter  is  tied  to  the  neck  of  an  ass,  so  that  the 
camel  may  be  dragged  along  by  the  ass  before  him,  as  we 
riead  in  the  Legend  of  St.  Jerome. 

When  a  camel  is  to  be  loaded,  it  is  tapped  lightly  on  its 
knees,  and  immediately  it  bends  its  joints,  and  kneels  to 
receive  its  burthen ;  or  if  a  man  puts  his  hand  on  the 
beast's  neck  and  whistles,  it  bows  itself  to  the  ground  to 
be  loaded,  and  lays  itself  quite  down  at  length,  and  suffers 
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heavy  burthens  to  be  placed  upon  it ;  neither  does  it  move 
its  body,  but  shakes  its  head  with  a  loud  noise  when  it 
feels  itself  being  overloaded.  This  is  done  by  the  smaller 
camels,  but  not  by  the  greater  ones. 

When  many  camels  are  being  loaded  at  the  same  time, 
they  make  a  horrible  roaring,  which  can  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  desert  at  night.  The  burthens  which 
they  bear  are  not  fastened  on  to  the  camel's  back  by  girths 
under  his  belly,  nor  are  their  saddles  fixed  like  those  of 
horses  or  asses,  but  the  saddle  is  [21  a]  simply  laid  upon 
his  hump  without  any  fastening,  and  upon  the  saddle 
are  placed  burthens,  which  hang  down  with  an  equal 
weight  on  either  side.  If  the  beast  feels  a  heavier  weight 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  he  will  not  move  forward, 
but  stretches  out  his  neck,  and  points  out  by  his  cries  on 
which  side  the  heavier  weight  hangs.  If  there  is  nothing 
at  hand  to  make  the  weights  even,  they  take  stones,  and 
restore  the  balance  with  them. 

If  the  animal  feels  itself  burthened  with  a  greater  weight 
than  it  is  wont  to  bear,  then  also  it  will  not  move  forward 
unless  the  load  be  lightened,  for  it  will  not  take  a  load 
that  is  beyond  its  strength.  When  the  loads  are  being 
put  upon  them,  the  camel-drivers  sing  at  the  full  stretch 
of  their  voices  to  soothe  the  beasts,  and  when  they  are 
loaded,  the  beast  rises  suddenly,  begins  to  run  its  course 
as  though  rejoicing,  and  journeys  on  without  stopping  as 
far  as  the  usual  resting-place.  When  it  reaches  this  point, 
it  will  go  no  further,  but  demands  to  be  unloaded.  On  the 
road  they  are  not  driven  with  sticks  and  scourges,  but  the 
camel-drivers  walk  after  them,  singing  thus:  Han  na yo yo 
an  ho  ho  oyo  0  ho^  and  so  on.  When  a  beast  strays  aside 
out  of  the  road,  it  comes  back  at  a  slight  sign  with  the 
hand,  for  it  will  not  endure  to  be  beaten  and  ill-used.  A 
camel  when  in  trouble  makes  a  strange  noise,  and  some- 
times, though  very  seldom,  he  becomes  so  angry  that  he 
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throws  off  his  load,  whereupon  he  runs  away  at  a  great 
pace,  and  will  scarce  suffer  himself  to  be  caught.  This 
beast  seems  to  take  great  care  of  his  burthen,  lest  it  should 
fall  off,  for  he  sets  down  his  feet  with  exceeding  great 
caution,  both  for  fear  lest  he  should  hurt  his  feet,  and 
lest  his  load  should  fall  off;  for  beneath  the  foot  of  a 
camel  there  is  a  large  fleshy  pad,  and  across  the  cloven 
part  thereof  is  a  piece  of  skin,  like  that  which  there  is  on 
a  goose's  foot,  wherefore  he  walks  warily.  He  always 
knows  a  road  over  which  he  has  once  been,  without  any 
guide,  even  though  the  road  be  covered  with  dust  or  sand 
borne  by  the  wind.  This  is  needful  in  the  wilderness, 
where  no  roads  remain  visible  because  of  the  shifting 
sand.  These  beasts  are  not  only  trained  to  carry  burdens, 
but  they  are  also  taken  to  the  wars.  For  this  purpose  the 
she-camels  are  found  stronger  than  the  males.  So  much 
for  them. 

THE   CAMEL-DRIVERS. 

The  camel  or  dromedary  drivers  are  the  masters  of  the 
camels.  The  camel-drivers  who  came  through  the  wilder- 
ness with  us  were  hired  by  our  dragoman  in  the  villages 
of  Palestine,  within  the  borders  of  Arabia.  They  were 
country  folk,  as  black  as  Arabs,  and  were  servants  to  the 
Saracens  and  Arabs,  with  which  latter  they  were  allied, 
and  they  were  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  the  accursed. 
Indeed,  the  Arabs  who  dwell  in  the  wilderness  will  not 
endure  that  drivers  or  camel- keepers  should  be  of  pure 
Saracen  blood  ;  but  they  let  these  men  pass  in  peace, 
because  they  were  allied  to  them,  and  agreed  with  them 
in  religion,  clothing,  and  customs.  For  this  cause  our  ass- 
drivers,  who  were  Eastern  Christians,  while  they  were 
crossing  the  desert,  likened  themselves  in  clothing  and 
habits  to  the  camel -drivers,  that  they  might  be  less 
annoyed    by  the   Arabs.      These  camel -drivers  and    ass- 
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drivers  continually  quarrelled  during  our  journey,  but  yet 
they  did  not  strike  one  another ;  they  observed  a  hollow 
peace  towards  us,  because  of  the  money  which  they  hoped 
to  get  from  us.  About  these  camel  and  ass  drivers  I 
shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter.  I  will  now  describe  the 
wilderness. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WILDERNESS,  THE  SOLITARY 
PLACE  OR  DESERT,  SETTING  FORTH  ITS  LENGTH, 
BREADTH,  AND  BARRENNESS,  IN  THE  COURSE  OF 
WHICH  DESCRIPTION  THE  FOUR  WAYS  WHEREIN 
THE   WORD   IS   USED   ARE    EXPLAINED. 

That  vast  wilderness,  through  which  one  must  pass  from 
the  Holy  Land  to  Mount  Horeb,  must  be  described  in  this 
place.  Be  it  noted  that  this  wilderness  is  part  of  Arabia 
the  Great ;  for  there  are  three  countries,  adjoining  one 
another,  which  are  called  Arabia.  First,  the  Mount 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  with  all  the  region  round 
about,  is  called  High  Arabia,  because  that  land  bears 
frankincense,  and  trees  which  yield  frankincense  and 
other  scents  abound  therein.  This  region  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  countries  of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis, 
which  are  parts  of  Galilee,  and  by  Damascus  on  the  south, 
for  which  cause  Syria  of  Damascus  is  sometimes  called 
Arabia.  Thus  Aretas^  is  called  the  King  of  Arabia, 
albeit  he  was  a  King  of  Damascus. 

Secondly,  the  land  of  the  children  of  Moab  and  Ammon, 
Heshbon,  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  and  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
the  King  of  Bashan,  all  Mount  Gilead,  and  all  the  region 
beyond  Jordan,  is  called  Arabia  the  Second,  and  joins  the 
first  to  the  south  thereof. 

Thirdly,  from  this  point  begins  the  third  Arabia,  which 
is  called   Arabia  the  Great,  and   which  extends  through 

^  2  Cor.  xi.  32. 
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exceeding  wide  wildernesses,  from  the  great  river  Euphrates 
even  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt.  In 
this  Arabia,  towards  the  East,  is  Mecca,  the  city  of  the 
detestable  Mahomet,  and  towards  the  south  are  Mounts 
Sinai  and  Horeb.  This  Arabia  is  exceeding  wide,  and 
contains  most  huge  wildernesses,  which  form  different 
provinces. 

Speaking  more  generally  of  Arabia,  according  to  the 
maps  figured  by  Ptolemy,  one  may  say  that  the  entire 
region,  otherwise  known  as  Syria  of  Damascus,  beyond 
Lebanon  is  the  first  Arabia,  and  is  called  Arabia  of  Syria, 
or  of  Damascus.  This  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Arabia 
the  Stony,  which  is  the  second  Arabia.  This  adjoins  that 
most  wide  tract,  Arabia  the  Desert,  which  is  the  third 
Arabia.  This  again  is  bounded  by  Arabia  the  Blessed,  a 
great  and  noble  country,  wherein  stands  the  aforesaid  city 
of  Mahomet.  These  four  Arabias  include  very  wide 
countries,  and  contain  within  their  boundaries  the  Great 
Sea,  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
while  they  also  touch  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise — the  Nile, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Pison.  Now,  like  as 
Arabia  the  Desert  is  an  unfruitful  and  exceeding  bad  land, 
even  so  that  other  Arabia,  called  Arabia  the  Blessed,  is  a 
most  fruitful  and  exceeding  good  land,  which  once  was 
called  Gedrosia,  and  is  not  far  distant  from  Egypt.  In  it 
gold  abounds,  and  is  dug  out  of  trenches  made  without  any 
art,  so  that  it  is  not  smelted  out  by  fire,  but  is  found  in  the 
ground  in  a  pure  natural  state,  in  pieces  the  bigness  of  a 
nut.  This  Arabia  is  also  called  Sabaea,  from  a  noble  city 
in  their  land  which  yields  all  those  things  which  are  held 
most  precious  in  our  country,  and  abounds  in  all  manner 
of  flocks  and  herds.  Moreover,  it  surpasses  all  nations  in 
sweet  perfumes,  which  the  soil  produces  everywhere.  In 
the  parts  near  the  sea  grows  balsam  and  cassia  ;  in  the 
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woods  there  are  great  trees  of  myrrh  and  frankincense, 
Hkewise  palms,  reeds,  cinnamon,  and  the  Hke — indeed,  no 
man  can  tell  the  various  different  kinds  of  trees  which 
Nature  has  so  generously  collected  together  there.  On 
this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  Diodorus,  Book  III., 
ch.  xii.,  and  Book  IV.  This  blessed  and  fertile  land  is  as 
different  to  the  neighbouring  Arabia  the  Stony  and  the 
wilderness  as  though  it  were  a  thousand  miles  distant  from 
it.  This  Arabia  the  Desert  looks  towards  the  west,  and  is 
full  of  sand — insomuch  that  those  who  journey  across  it 
guide  themselves  by  the  pole-star,  even  as  sailors  do  at 
sea.  In  this  place  I  shall  only  speak  of  the  Wilderness  of 
Sin,  which  begins  at  the  Holy  Land  and  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  ends  at  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  land  of 
Midian.  That  Mount  Sinai  is  in  Arabia  is  clear  from  the 
Apostle's  words  in  Gal.  iv.,  where  he  says  that  Mount  Sinai 
is  in  Arabia,  and  answereth  to  Jerusalem  which  now  is. 
In  like  manner,  says  Haymo^  in  his  Commentary, '  Sinai  is 
a  mountain  in  Arabia,  which  by  reason  of  its  greatness 
touches  divers  provinces,  and  at  its  borders  is  joined  to  the 
mountains  of  the  land  of  promise,  in  which  is  Jerusalem.' 
Wherefore  the  whole  of  this  wilderness  is  named  Sin ;  yet 
therein  are  many  particular  wildernesses,  such  as  the 
wildernesses  of  Etham,  Marah,  Elim,  and  Dophkah  ;  the 
wildernesses  of  Rephidim,  Pi-hariroth,  Rithmah  Cadesh, 
and  so  forth,  as  we  read  in  Numb,  xxxiii.  These  wilder- 
nesses now  have  other  Arabic  names,  as  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  pilgrimage  in  the  account  of  the  places  where 
the  pilgrims  rested  and  pitched  their  tents.  Holy  Scripture 
tells  us  in  many  places  about  this  wilderness,  of  what  kind 
it  is  and  what  things  it  lacks.  Now,  be  it  noted  that  a 
place  is  called  a  wilderness  in  four  ways.     First,  a  place  is 

I  Bishop  of  Halberstadt  ;  died  853.     He  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Solomon's  Song  and  on  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
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called  a  wilderness  or  desert  when  folk  might  dwell  therein, 
but  do  not,  as  Isa.  xxxv.  says,  *  The  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose  ' — that  is  to  say,  at  the 
coming  of  those  who  shall  till  it.  So  also  kings  and 
counsellors  of  the  earth  have  built  desolate  places  for 
themselves  (Job  iii.  14),  because  they  cultivate  the  waste 
places,  and  break  up  the  fallows,  as  the  Lord  saith 
(Jer.  iv.  3),  *  Break  up  your  fallow  ground.'  So  likewise 
Joshua  bade  the  children  of  Joseph  climb  up  the  unculti- 
vated and  desert  mountains,  [22  d\  to  cut  down  the  trees, 
clear  a  place,  and  make  room  to  dwell  in  (Josh.  xvii.  15, 
17,  18).  Moreover,  places  and  regions  wherein  once  were 
habitations,  and  now  are  no  more,  are  called  wildernesses, 
as  in  Neh.  ii.  it  is  said  of  the  Holy  City,  which  then  was 
not  a  city,  'Jerusalem  lieth  waste.'  Also  Isa.  i.,  'Your 
country  is  desolate  ;  your  cities  are  burned  with  fire.'  This 
generally  happens  because  of  men's  sins  ;  wherefore  the 
Psalm  says,  '  A  fruitful  land  maketh  He  barren,  for  the 
wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein '  (Psa.  cvii.  34). 
Wherefore  in  Matt,  xxiii.  we  read,  '  Behold,  your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate';  and  Psa.  Ixix.  25,  'Let  their 
habitation  be  desolate.' 

The  second  way  in  which  a  place  may  be  called  a 
wilderness  is  solely  because  men  do  not  dwell  there, 
albeit  there  be  gardens,  fields,  meadows,  pastures,  orchards, 
and  the  like,  as  in  Luke  xv.,  '  He  leaveth  the  ninety-and- 
nine  sheep  in  the  wilderness'— that  is,  in  the  place  of 
pasturage.  Moses  led  his  flock  to  the  back-side  of  the 
desert  (Exod.  iii.  i),  or  to  the  fatter  pastures.  It  was  of 
such  a  wilderness  as  this  that  Isaiah  said,  '  I  will  make  the 
wildernesses  thereof  (that  is,  of  the  Holy  Land)  'like 
places  of  delight,  and  its  solitary  places  even  as  the  garden 
of  the  Lord  '   (Isa.  xli.)  (.?).     Thirdly,  by  a  wilderness  is 
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meant  a  place  in  the  woods  or  fields,  either  covered  with 
bushes  or  bare,  where  men  do  not  dwell,  but  where  lions, 
bears,  deer,  wolves,  and  other  beasts  run  wild,  as  we  read 
in  Mark  iii.  that  *  the  Spirit  drove  Jesus  into  the  wilder- 
ness .  .  .  and  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts.'  In  such  a 
wilderness  as  this  men  do  not  dwell,  albeit  they  might 
do  so,  because  there  grow  trees  and  there  are  waters  which 
enable  beasts  to  live  therein,  as  also  in  the  wilderness  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  St.  Jerome  ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  in  whatsoever  place  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  wolf, 
or  a  stag  can  live,  there  also  a  man  can  live,  and  whereso- 
ever a  man  can  feed  himself,  a  wild  beast  can  do  likewise. 
The  difference  lies  in  this :  That  beasts  do  not  of  necessity- 
use  fire  with  their  food,  whereas  men  cannot  live  without 
fire,  albeit  Plinius,  Book  VI.,  says  that  in  the  East  the 
use  of  fire  was  not  known  to  several  races  until  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  when  they  first  obtained  fire. 
But  Master  Antoni(n)us  does  not  believe  that  these  were 
really  men,  because  he  is  of  opinion  that  man  cannot  live 
without  fire  (Chron.,  Part  I.,  tit.  i.,  ch.  v.,  §  i). 

Fourthly,  and  most  properly,  that  part  of  the  world  is 
called  the  wilderness  wherein  nothing  grows  for  man  or 
beast  to  eat,  neither  trees  nor  herbs,  and  wherein  neither 
men,  beasts,  nor  birds  can  live,  both  because  of  the  want 
of  water  and  because  of  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  barrenness  of  the  ground,  and,  in  short,  because  of  the 
lack  of  all  things  appertaining  to  the  support  of  life.  Such 
a  wilderness  is  that  which  reaches  from  Gazara  to  Mount 
Sinai  ;  not,  indeed,  everywhere,  but  in  the  greater  part 
thereof.  No  such  wilderness  is  to  be  found  in  Germany, 
France,  or  Italy,  albeit  desert  places,  according  to  the  first, 
second,  or  third  meaning  of  the  word,  may  be  found  there. 

The  lack  of  everything  in  this  great  wilderness,  and  the 
miseries  endured  therein,  are  mentioned  in  many  parts  of 
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the  Holy  Scriptures.  Wherefore  in  Deut.  viii.  15  it  is 
said,  *  The  Lord  led  thee  through  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery  serpents  and  scorpions,  and 
drought,  where  there  was  no  water.'  And  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10 
it  is  called  *a  desert  land,  a  waste  howling  wilderness.*  In 
Isa.  xxi.  I  it  is  called  *  a  terrible  land.'  And  {b]  when  the 
children  of  Israel  murmured,  we  read  in  Numb.  xx.  that 
they  said,  *  Wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to  come  up  out  of 
Egypt,  to  bring  us  into  this  evil  place?  it  is  no  place  of 
seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates  :  neither 
is  there  any  water  to  drink.'  Their  murmurings  are  told 
of  in  Exod.  xvi.  and  Numb,  xi.,  by  which  passages  the 
want  of  all  things  in  the  wilderness  is  proved.  Jeremiah 
(ii.  6),  as  it  were,  sums  up  all  the  shortcomings  of  the 
wilderness  when  he  rebukes  the  Jews  for  their  ingratitude, 
saying,  '  The  Jews  have  become  vain  '  (that  is,  ungrateful) ; 
*  neither  said  they,  Where  is  the  Lord  that  brought  us  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  led  us  through  the  wilder- 
ness, through  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  through  a  land 
of  drought  and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  through  a  land 
that  no  man  passed  through  and  where  no  man  dwelt .?'  In 
Josh.  V.  (?)  it  is  called  the  exceeding  long  and  wide  wilder- 
ness. Moreover,  in  Deut.  i.  19  we  read, '  We  went  through  all 
that  great  and  terrible  wilderness.'  And  Eccles.  vi.  3,  *  Thou 
shalt  .  .  .  leave  thyself  as  a  dry  tree  in  the  desert,'  and 
xiii.  19,  '  The  wild  ass  is  the  lion's  prey  in  the  wilderness.* 
The  Psalms  also  call  the  desert  the  wilderness :  'The  Lord 
brake  the  rock  in  the  wilderness.'  In  Exod.  iii.  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  '  The  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground.'  And  Mount  Horeb  is  often  called  God's  Mount. 
The  wilderness  is  also  called  by  the  poets  the  land  of  salt, 
the  land  of  manna,  and  the  land  of  fauns  and  satyrs.  From 
all  this  one  may  gather  some  idea  of  the  qualities  and  con- 
ditions, both  good  and  bad,  of  this  land  and  wilderness. 
VOL.  II.  30 
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THE   STATE   OF   THE   DESERT   OR   WILDERNESS. 

Firstly,  this  country  is  called  the  desert  because  it  seems 
to  be,  so  to  speak,  deserted  by  God,  by  the  heavens,  and 
by  the  world.  It  is  deserted  by  God,  because  it  is  empty 
and  void,  as  though  God  had  used  it  to  improve  or  adorn 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  The  country  seems  also  forsaken 
by  the  heavens,  for  it  lacks  the  kindly  influence  of  the 
stars,  and  seems  to  be  viewed  angrily  by  them,  and,  as  it 
were,  turned  into  iron,  while  the  heaven  above  seems  harsh, 
pitiless,  and  brazen.  In  consequence  of  this  the  country  is 
also  deserted  by  mankind,  who  depart  from  it  as  from  a 
useless  thing.  Secondly,  this  country  is  called  the  lone- 
some place,  from  the  word  '  to  long  for,'  taken  by  contraries, 
because  no  one  longs  for  that  land,  on  account  of  its  lack 
of  all  that  is  pleasant  and  good ;  for  men  long  for  what- 
soever is  pleasant  and  good,  but  forasmuch  as  nothing 
delightful  is  found  there,  no  man  longs  for  it.  Or  it  may 
be  so  called  from  '  long-enduring,'  because  of  the  hardness 
of  the  soil,  which  is  exceeding  fast  locked  together,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  broken  up  by  spades,  harrows,  or  any  instru- 
ments of  iron. 

Thirdly,  this  country  is  called  the  solitary  place,  because 
it  is  solitary  and  unfrequented  by  men.  It  is  solitary 
because  none  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  about  it 
wish  to  have  any  connection  with  or  likeness  to  that  land. 
It  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  '  the  vast  wilderness,' 
which  is  fit  for  no  kind  of  tillage.  Thus  the  children  of 
Israel  said,  when  they  murmured,  'Would  God  that  we 
had  died  in  Egypt,  and  not  in  this  great  wilderness ' 
(Num.  xiv.).  It  is  also  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  *the 
great  wilderness,'  of  exceeding  great  width  and  length; 
for,  indeed,  in  many  parts,  it  is  so  great,  so  long,  and  so 
wide,  that  it  cannot  be  crossed,  and  no  man  can  be  found 
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who  has  reached  its  boundaries  towards  the  east,  because, 
since  there  is  no  water  in  it,  no  man  can  carry  a  big 
enough  skin  of  water  to  last  him  for  many  months.  Now, 
beyond  this  desert,  there  begin  to  rise  exceeding  lofty 
mountains,  which,  if  a  man  could  climb,  he  would  come 
into  the  land  of  Paradise.  But  God  hath  set  in  the 
way  a  flaming  sword — that  is  to  say,  immeasurable  heat — 
for  so  great  is  the  sun's  heat,  and  so  great  is  the  drought 
in  that  place,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  pass 
through  it  even  though  he  had  with  him  [23  a\  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  which,  however,  are  all  lacking  there.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  holy  Fathers  of  the  Church  —  for 
instance,  St.  Macarius  and  some  others — made  an  effort, 
so  to  speak,  beyond  human  nature,  and  came  into  pleasant 
regions  beyond  this  wilderness,  yet  they  were  not  able  to 
make  their  way  to  Paradise.  It  is  also  called  the  ever- 
lasting wilderness,  because  it  never  was,  and  never  will  be, 
useful  for  human  wants ;  it  is  also  called  the  terrible  and 
horrible  wilderness  —  terrible  because  of  the  height  and 
strange  shape  of  its  mountains,  and  horrible  because  of 
the  immeasurable  depth  of  its  valleys  and  ravines. 
Fourthly,  this  country  is  called  the  image  of  death,  for- 
asmuch as  everything  whatsoever  that  men  see  in  the 
wilderness  threatens  them  with  death,  since  it  has  nothing 
in  itself  whereby  human  life  can  be  sustained,  but  all  the 
mountains  and  hills,  valleys  and  torrent-beds,  are  barren, 
and  display  the  ensigns  of  death.  The  colour  of  the  land 
is  not  the  same  as  the  colour  of  habitable  land,  but  the 
shadows  of  death  are  spread  abroad  by  it,  because  of  its 
being  burned  black  ;  neither  is  there  anything  living  in 
that  land  save  what  is  dangerous  to  human  life.  More- 
over, in  these  valleys  those  poisonous  wild  gourds  grow 
abundantly  whereof  it  was  said,  in  2  Kings  iv.  39,  '  There 
is  death  in  the  pot,'  of  which  gourds  whosoever  eats  dies. 

30—2 
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For  this  and  other  causes  this  country  is  called  the  image 
of  death.  Fifthly,  and  for  the  same  cause,  that  country 
is  called  the  barren  land,  for  nothing  grows  there  (Num. 
XX.).  Sixthly,  it  is  called  waterless,  because  it  lacks  water, 
and  if  any  water  be  found  in  its  lower  depths,  yet  is  it 
full  of  worms  and  putrid  ;  wherefore  it  is  called  the  land 
of  thirst.  If  on  the  plain  there  are  waters  flowing  from 
any  spring,  they  are  full  of  creeping  things  if  fresh,  and 
undrinkable  if  salt.  In  some  places  a  valley  brings  forth 
water  from  itself,  but  if  so,  it  keeps  it  to  itself,  making  a 
deep  bog,  which  is  dangerous  to  those  who  cross  it.  The 
children  of  Israel  often  murmured  because  of  the  want  of 
water,  and  we  ourselves  suffered  from  thirst,  as  will  be 
told  hereafter.  Seventhly,  this  country  is  called  the  salt 
land  (Jer.  xvii.  6) :  *  For  he  shall  be  like  the  heath  in  the 
desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good  cometh,  but  shall 
inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land, 
and  not  inhabited.'  Indeed,  the  dew  which  falls  upon 
that  land  sprinkles  it  with  salt,  and  taints  the  bushes  and 
grass,  wherever  there  are  any  ;  for  all  the  moisture  of  dew 
is  salt.  Moreover,  what  water  is  found  by  digging  into 
the  ground  is  exceeding  salt.  A  certain  valley  is  found 
there,  which  brings  forth  salt  moisture  from  itself,  which 
moisture  is  straightway  turned  by  the  sun's  heat  into  salt, 
even  as  the  moisture  in  winter  is  turned  into  hoar  frost ; 
the  sun  makes,  as  it  were,  sharp  stakes  out  of  the  sheer 
salt,  and  thus  all  that  place  is  made  so  rough  that  it 
pierces  the  feet  of  those  who  travel  over  it,  even  though 
they  be  shod.  Eighthly,  that  country  is  called  pathless, 
for  the  Psalm  says,  '  In  a  pathless  (A.V.  barren)  and  dry 
land  where  no  water  is  '  (Ps.  Ixiii.  2).  It  is  called  pathless 
because  there  is  no  path  through  it.  Thus  Jerome  says, 
in  his  '  Epistle  on  the  Celebration  of  Easter/  that  those 
who  walk  with  no  regular  path  in  the  inner  parts  of  the 
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southern  wilderness  direct  their  goings  by  the  stars  ;  for 
there  cannot  be  fixed  paths  through  the  wilderness,  even 
though  they  were  daily  trodden  by  men  and  beasts,  and 
that  because  in  the  wilderness  there  are  exceeding  strong 
winds  and  violent  whirlwinds,  whereby  the  sand  is  carried 
about  and  caught  up  with  great  force  from  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  so  the  sand  moves  about  with 
the  wind  like  running  water  ;  wherefore  some  have  named 
the  wilderness  '  the  sea  of  sand.'  Moreover,  high  moun- 
tains of  sand  are  carried  by  these  whirlwinds  from  one 
place  to  another  in  a  single  night,  so  that,  where  to-day 
is  a  flat  plain,  to-morrow  you  will  find  a  lofty  mountain 
piled  up.  This  moving  about  [d]  of  mountains  takes 
place  daily  in  windy  weather;  yet  is  not  the  whole  mass 
moved  at  once,  but  the  top  is  blown  away  by  the  wind, 
down  to  its  foundation  on  the  ground,  and  is  piled  u^  in 
another  place,  and  then  a  new  mountain  is  formed,  four 
or  five  miles  from  where  the  first  one  stood.  Sometimes 
great  valleys  are  filled  with  sand,  and  if  the  storm  lasts, 
in  place  of  the  valley  a  mountain  arises,  and  so,  where 
three  days  ago  there  was  a  deep  valley,  to-day  there  rises 
a  high  mountain.  So  also  immovable  rocky  mountains  are 
covered  by  the  fluid  sand,  so  that,  where  yesterday  one 
saw  rocky  mountains,  to-day  one  sees  nought  but  sand. 
Thus  there  can  be  no  fixed  path  through  the  wilderness ; 
for  there  are  sand-storms  almost  every  day,  even  as  there 
are  water-storms  at  sea,  and  these  are  exceeding  dangerous, 
for  then  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  in  motion,  and 
a  man  sees  nothing  save  sand  rushing  very  swiftly  along, 
like  water ;  and,  withal,  the  air  is  full  of  dust,  as  though 
it  were  cloudy,  so  that  a  man  dare  not  keep  his  eyes  open, 
but  at  one  time  is  forced  to  shut  them  by  reason  of  the 
sand  which  drives  into  them,  and  at  another  is  forced  to 
open  them  to  see  whither  he  is  going.     The  sand  is  blown 
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with  such  force  that  it  not  only  hurts  the  eyes,  but  hurts 
the  body  wherever  the  skin  is  exposed  to  it.  If  the  wind 
be  foul,  and  the  travellers  be  journeying  against  the  wind, 
they  are  blinded,  and  sometimes  are  smothered  ;  indeed, 
sometimes  the  storm  is  so  strong  that  they  cannot  go  their 
way  against  it,  but  are  obliged  to  follow  the  wind,  and, 
as  long  as  the  storm  lasts,  to  turn  their  backs  for  many 
rtiiles  to  the  place  whither  they  were  going.  Were  it  not 
that  nature  has  so  taught  camels,  that  they  can  go  over 
pathless  ground  without  making  any  mistake,  men  never 
could  pass  through  the  wilderness.  There  is  also  this 
additional  danger — that,  when  any  valley,  pit,  or  ravine 
is  newly  filled  with  sand,  the  beasts  that  pass  over  it, 
together  with  the  men  and  their  burdens,  may  sink  down 
into  it,  and  sometimes  be  quite  swallowed  up ;  for  the  sand 
of  the  desert  is  exceeding  fine,  so  that  it  is  the  best  of 
sand  to  put  in  hour-glasses. 

The  deeply -learned  Diodorus,  who  wandered  about 
Asia  for  thirty  years,  tells  us  of  another  danger  of  the 
desert  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  '  Ancient 
History,'  where  he  says  that  there  is,  between  Syria  and 
Egypt,  an  exceeding  deep  marsh,  called  the  Serbonian 
Marshj^  which  is  very  narrow,  but  reaches  more  than  two 
hundred  furlongs  in  length,  which,  at  certain  unmarked 
spots,  brings  men  into  dangers  which  they  looked  not  for, 
for  the  bog,  being  narrow,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
sand-hills,  which,  when  disturbed  by  the  wind,  are  carried 
down  into  the  water  in  such  thick  masses  of  sand  that, 
when  mixed  with  the  water,  it  seems  to  be  solid  ground, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  tell  which  is  water  and  which  is  land. 

^  Cf.  Milton,  '  Paradise  Lost,'  Book  ii.  : 

*  A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.' 
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Hence,  many  who  did  not  know  the  character  of  the  place, 
and  had  not  been  taught  how  to  travel  on  this  road,  have 
gone  into  the  bog,  and  been  swallowed  up  with  all  their 
host.  For  when  they  once  enter  upon  the  sand,  which 
sand  from  a  distance  seems  to  be  firm  and  stable,  they 
plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  it,  and  never  afterwards 
have  a  chance  of  retracing  their  steps,  or  keeping  above 
it,  but  are  sucked  down  by  its  quicksands.  When  once 
sunk  in  the  soft  sand,  they  have  no  hope  of  safety,  since 
they  cannot  struggle  or  use  their  strength,  but  are  drawn 
down  by  the  sand  mixed  with  water,  which,  like  mud, 
cannot  be  traversed  either  on  foot  or  in  a  boat ;  wherefore 
it  is  called  the  '  abyss.'  Thus  Diodorus.  Because  of  this 
bog,  those  who  cross  the  desert  are  forced  to  fetch  a  wide 
compass,  lest  they  fall  into  its  dangers.  This  matter  will 
be  enlarged  upon  hereafter ;  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
why  the  wilderness  is  called  pathless.  Ninthly,  this  is 
said  to  be  a  land  that  no  man  passes  through  (Jer.  ii.  6 ; 
Judith  V.  ?)}  This  may  be  understood  in  two  ways: 
Either  that  in  the  beginning,  before  the  children  of  Israel, 
no  man  had  passed  over  this  wilderness  by  the  way  over 
which  they  were  led,  which  is  true  ;  or  it  may  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  no  man  walks  on  foot  over  this  wildei- 
ness ;  and  this  likewise  is  true,  because  he  cannot  pass 
over  it  unless  he  has  a  beast  on  which  he  can  'ride  and 
carry  his  provisions,  both  because  of  the  heat  of  tl  e 
ground,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  roads,  and  of  things 
needful  for  his  sustenance,  which  he  could  not  carry  him- 
self. Thus  Elijah  the  prophet,  in  despair  of  accom- 
plishing this  journey,  flung  himself  down  in  the  shade  of  a 
juniper-tree,  and  begged  that  he  might  die  ;  and  had  not 
an  angel  brought  him  food  and  refreshing  drink,  he  could 
not  have  attempted  to  make  this  journey  by  himself 
^  I  cannot  verify  this  reference. — A.  S.  ] 
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(I  Kings  xix.  4,  5,  6,  7).  Yet  it  might  be  thus  if  many 
men  were  journeying  through  the  desert,  and  not  one 
alone,  for  in  storms  many  men  may  lose  their  way.  It 
often  happens  that  a  violent  wind  stirs  up  the  dust  so 
abundantly  that  a  man  cannot  see  his  comrade,  neither 
can  he  hear  him,  and  if  at  such  a  time  the  beast  on  which 
he  is  riding  goes  another  way,  that  man  perishes.  If,  then, 
this  can  happen  when  many  men  are  together,  how  can 
any  man  journey  there  alone  ?  Tenthly,  it  is  said  that  no 
man  dwells  in  the  desert,  and  that  therefore  it  is  called  the 
uninhabited  land  ;  and  this  is  true  as  a  rule,  albeit  once  the 
holy  Fathers  of  the  Church  dwelt  there,  living  the  lives  of 
angels  rather  than  of  men  ;  and  at  this  day  the  Arabs 
dwell  there,  living  the  lives  of  beasts  rather  than  of  men. 
But  when  it  is  said  that  not  even  beasts  can  dwell  there, 
and  then  that  Arabs  dwell  there,  this  means  that  they  do 
not  live  by  miracle,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  nor  like  the 
angels,  as  did  the  holy  hermits,  nor  yet  as  beasts  without 
human  labour,  but  like  the  devil ;  for  as  the  devil  goeth 
about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  even  so  they  go 
round  about  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  and  plunder  and 
despoil  those  who  cross  the  same,  and  thus  they  are  devils 
incarnate,  and  [24  a]  do  not  live  a  human  life,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter.  Indeed,  the  place  is  unfit  to  be  inhabited 
by  such  as  wish  to  lead  a  civilized  life ;  wherefore  it  is 
said,  *  Neither  doth  any  child  of  man  dwell  therein,'  seeing 
that  almost  all  the  land  is  sandy,  rocky,  or  like  burned 
lime,  unfit  for  gardens,  fields,  vineyards,  or  dwellings. 

Eleventhly,  this  country  is  called  the  land  of  serpents, 
scorpions,  dipsades}  worms,  and  dragons ;  not,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  it,  but  as  it  is  exceeding  wide,  it  has  different 
kinds  of  venomous  creatures  in  different  parts.  Fiery 
serpents  were  sent  upon  the  children  of  Israel  because  of 
'  A  kind  of  snake,  whose  bite  causes  intolerable  thirst.  MX,  N.  A.,  6.  51. 
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their  murmuring  (Num.  xxi.  6  ;  I  Cor.  x.  9).  Many  places 
in  the  wilderness  are  full  of  serpents'  holes,  others  are  full 
of  scorpions;  and  in  the  places  where  there  is  water  there 
are  some  dragons  and  crocodiles,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  beasts,  as  we  often  read  in  the  *  Lives  of  the  Fathers.' 
Howbeit,  we  were  only  troubled  by  one  sort;  these  were 
round  worms,  of  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  black,  and 
with  many  feet,  which  are  called  Pharaoh's  lice.  The 
ground  in  some  places  was  full  of  these,  and  while  a  man 
sleeps  they  come  to  him,  and  secretly  suck  his  blood  like 
fleas.  After  their  bite  there  remains  a  scar,  and  a  livid 
bluish  mark,  streaked  with  red,  of  the  size  of  a  penny, 
marked  with  the  cross  ;  and  unless  this  scar  be  straight- 
way anointed  and  rubbed  with  lemon-juice,  it  will  turn 
into  an  incurable  and  foul  wound.  Besides  these,  the 
ground  breeds  divers  tiny  animals,  which  hinder  men's 
rest ;  moreover,  lice  of  extraordinary  number  and  size 
gather  at  every  moment  in  one's  clothes.  Twelfthly,  this 
place  is  called  '  the  evil  place  '  (Num.  xx.  5),  and  it  is 
so  called  because  of  all  the  aforesaid  evils,  and  because  of 
the  badness  and  impurity  of  the  air;  for  the  air  of  the 
wilderness  is  exceeding  bad,  very  harsh,  albeit  sometimes 
exceeding  thin ;  the  heat  is  immoderate,  the  cold  im- 
measurable. Travellers  find  that  within  one  hour  they 
are  in  one  place  where  they  are  scorched  with  the  heat,  as 
though  they  were  in  an  oven,  and  a  little  while  afterwards 
they  suffer  from  intense  cold. 

Thirteenthly,  this  country  is  the  home  of  fauns  and 
satyrs,  who  are  the  gods  of  the  wilderness  and  of  the 
groves,  according  to  the  false  religion  of  the  common 
people  of  old.  In  the  days  of  old  they  used  to  declare 
to  the  nations  things  to  come,  not  by  signs,  but  by  their 
voices,  and  used  to  show  the  way  to  those  who  were  lost 
in  the  wilderness.      Thus  we  read  in  the  '  Lives  of  the 
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Fathers  *  that  St.  Anthony,  while  he  was  seeking  for  Paul 
in  the  wilderness,  saw  before  him  a  man  joined  to  a  horse, 
'to  which  creature  the  poets  have  given  the  name  of 
'  Centaur.'  On  seeing  this,  he  strengthened  his  forehead 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  said  :  '  What  ho,  young  sir  ; 
in  which  part  of  this  wilderness  doth  God's  servant  dwell  ?' 
The  monster  thereupon,  after  gnashing  some  uncouth  word 
between  his  teeth,  and  snapping  rather  than  pronouncing, 
at  length  spoke  in  a  fairly  mild  voice,  and,  by  stretching 
forth  his  right  hand,  pointed  out  the  desired  way,  after 
which  he  galloped  away,  as  though  flying,  over  the  open 
plain.  Anthony,  astonished  at  what  he  had  seen,  went 
on  his  way  wondering,  and  presently,  in  a  rocky  valley^ 
he  saw  a  mannikin  with  a  hooked  nose,  and  rough  horns 
on  his  forehead,  the  lower  part  of  whose  body  ended  in 
goat's  feet.  On  beholding  this,  Anthony  seized  the  shield 
of  faith,  and  the  aforesaid  creature  offered  him  the  fruit  of 
the  date-palm  by  way  of  provision  for  his  journey^  as 
though  it  were  a  pledge  of  peace.  When  Anthony  under- 
stood this,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and,  on  asking  him  what 
he  was,  received  this  answer  from  him  :  '  I  am  a  mortal, 
and  am  one  of  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness,  whom  the 
heathen,  led  astray  by  divers  errors,  call  [d]  fauns  and  satyrs 
and  incubi.  I  am  carrying  out  the  message  entrusted  to 
me  by  my  herd ;  we  beg  of  you  that  you  will  pray  to  our 
common  God  on  our  behalf,  for  we  know  that  He  came 
down  long  ago  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.'  When  the 
beast  spoke  thus,  Anthony  shed  tears  for  joy,  and,  striking 
his  staff  upon  the  ground,  said  :  *  Woe  to  thee,  Alexandria, 
that  worshippest  these  monsters  as  Gods.  What  wouldst 
thou  say  to  a  beast  that  speaks  of  Christ .?'  Hardly  had 
he  finished  speaking  thus,  when  the  wanton  creature 
frisked  away  as  swiftly  as  though  it  had  wings.  Once  a 
man  of  this  species  was   brought  to  Alexandria,  and  was 
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a  great  sight  for  the  people  there.  When  he  died,  his 
body  was  salted,  lest  it  should  perish  away  in  the  sun's 
heat,  and  was  sent  to  Antioch  to  be  shown  to  the  Emperor. 
I  do  not  believe  that  these  creatures  are  the  children  of 
Faunus  or  of  Saturn,  seeing  that  these  are  men,  whereas 
those  were  brute  beasts.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  mistake 
arose  about  them  in  the  days  of  Faunus  or  Saturn,  and 
that  at  that  time  women  first  began  to  gossip  about  them. 

Fourteenthly,  the  wilderness  or  desert  is  a  place  of 
devils  ;  wherefore  we  read  in  Tobit  viii.  that  the  arch- 
angel Raphael  sent  away  Asmodeus  into  the  wilderness  of 
Upper  Egypt.  Also  the  Lord  was  brought  into  the  wilder- 
ness that  the  devil  might  find  Him  there. 

In  the  days  of  old,  men  who  wished  to  lead  a  holy  life 
used  to  go  into  the  wilderness  because  of  the  six  following 
qualities  thereof  Wherefore  in  his  Regula,  ch.  ix.,  St. 
Jerome  praises  the  wilderness,  saying,  '  O  thou  desert  that 
blossomest  with  ten  flowers !  O  thou  solitary  place  wherein 
i^row  the  stones  whereof  the  Holy  City  is  builded !  O  thou 
familiar  waste  that  rejoicest  in  the  Lord  !'  and  so  on.  *  To 
me  the  city  is  a  prison,  the  wilderness  is  paradise ;  for  it  is 
the  wilderness,  not  the  crowd,  that  makes  the  true  monk.* 
Thus  we  read  there.  Wherefore  Jerome  persuaded  many 
men  to  enter  the  wilderness — more  especially  the  deacon 
Presidius,  to  whom  in  his  epistle  on  this  subject  he  writes  : 
*  Thou  hast  lately  seen  the  waste  places  of  Egypt,  and  hast 
beheld  the  family  of  the  angels  ;  thou  hast  seen  how  many 
flowers  there  are  there,  how  many  meadows  enamelled  with 
spiritual  gems,  and  garlands  wherewith  the  Lord  is  crowned. 
The  fire  glows  in  thy  breast  ;  wherefore  think  daily  about 
these  things — meditate  upon  them  ;  long  for  them.' 

Jerome  himself  yearned  with  vehement  desire  for  the 
desert ;  wherefore  in  his  epistle  to  Theodosius  and  to  the 
other  hermits,  he  says :  '  Would  that  I  might  behold  the 
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wilderness,  which  is  more  delightful  than  any  city  !  would 
that  I  might  see  those  places  devoid  of  inhabitants !'  etc. 
So  likewise  Augustine,  in  his  Epistola  ad  Pastores,  says  : 
*  There  is  the  wilderness,  which  is  full  of  thousands  of  the 
servants  of  God.' 

Fifteenthly,  the  desert  is  the  place  of  temptation  ;  where- 
fore our  Lord  is  not  spoken  of  as  being  tempted  anywhere 
save  in  the  wilderness  (Mark  i.  ;  Matt.  iv.).  The  book  of 
the  '  Lives  of  the  Fathers '  shows  in  many  instances  what 
great  temptations  the  saints  underwent  in  the  wilderness. 
Likewise  God  tempted  these  the  ancient  patriarchs,  the 
children  of  Israel,  in  divers  ways,  as  we  see  in  Exod.  xvi. 
and  Deut.  viii.,  where  it  says,  '  The  Lord  thy  God  led  thee 
these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee  and  to 
prove  thee.'  Also  in  Deut.  xiii.,  '  The  Lord  your  God 
proveth  you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God 
with  all  your  heart'  Moreover,  the  patriarchs  of  old 
tempted  God  there  ;  wherefore  the  Psalmist  says,  *  In  the 
wilderness  your  fathers  tempted  me '  (Psa.  xcv.  9)  ;  and 
again,  '  They  tempted  God  in  their  hearts,  and  required 
meat  for  their  lust '  (Ixxviii.  19).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
written  (Deut.  vi.  16),  *Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your 
God.'  Jerome,  in  his  treatise  upon  temptations,  enumerates 
ten  distinct  temptations  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
desert. 

Sixteenthly,  the  wilderness  is  a  place  where  great  merit 
is  acquired  ;  wherefore  it  was  after  their  penance  in  the 
wilderness  that  the  holy  patriarchs  gained  possession  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Also  the  saints  of  the  New  Testament 
used  to  go  into  the  wilderness  in  order  that  they  might 
acquire  greater  merit. 

Seventeenthly,  the  wilderness  is  the  place  where  the  laws 
and  commandments  were  given,  as  we  read  in  Exod.  xix. 
and  XX. 
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Eighteenthly,  the  wilderness  is  the  place  of  manna  and 
of  Divine  comforting.  Psa.  Ixxviii.  25,  '  He  rained  down 
manna  also  upon  them  to  eat ';  and  also  Exod.  xvi.,  '  And 
at  this  day  the  dew  which  falls  round  about  Mount  Sinai 
is  sweetest  manna,  whereof  I  myself  have  seen  and  eaten 
much.' 

Nineteenthly,  the  wilderness  is  a  place  for  meditation 
and  retreat  from  the  world  ;  wherefore  the  holy  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  when  they  desired  to  do  penance,  went  into 
the  wilderness  and  fled  from  the  world. 

Twentiethly,  this  wilderness  is  a  place  of  devotion  and 
contemplation  ;  wherefore  we  read  in  the  Psalms,  *  In  a 
barren  and  dry  land  where  no  water  is  have  I  looked  for 
thee  in  holiness '  (Psa.  Ixiii.  2,  3) ;  and  again,  '  I  said,  O 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest !  Lo,  then  would  I  get  me  away  far  off,  and 
remain  in  the  wilderness'  (Psa.  Iv.  6).  Let  it  suffice  to 
have  said  thus  much  in  description  of  the  wilderness. 
Hereafter  experience  will  tell  the  reader  more  about  it. 
See  also  an  account  of  this  wilderness  on  page  136  d,  and 
thenceforth. 

THE   ARABS    WHO    DWELL    IN    THE    WILDERNESS;    THEIR 
CUSTOMS,   INSOLENCE,   AND  WRETCHEDNESS. 

[25  a]  The  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  or  desert  are 
Arabs,  most  miserable  and  beast-like  men,  whom  some 
declare  to  be  the  children  of  Ishmael  and  Hagarenes,  who 
call  themselves  Saracens.  Others  give  them  their  name 
from  the  nearest  country,  and  call  them  Midianites. 
Others  call  them  Bedouins,  and  others  call  them  Zigeri,^ 
from  Chaldaea,  a  land  which  adjoins  the  great  desert  of 
Arabia  on  the  northern  side.  Others  say  that  they  were 
driven  out  of  Egypt,  among  whom  is  Diodorus,  in  Book  H. 
1  Zigeuner,  '  gipsies.'     See  posf^  page  50  d. 
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of  his  'Ancient  History';  for  he  says  that  Actisanes,  when 
King  of  Egypt,  ruled  exceeding  justly,  and  put  down 
robbery  after  a  new  sort,  neither  punishing  the  guilty  by 
death,  nor  yet  leaving  them  unpunished,  but  gathered  all 
criminals  together,  and  inflicted  a  light  sentence  upon 
them.  He  cut  off  their  noses,  and  forced  them  to  go  into 
the  wilderness,  that  they  might  neither  taint  neighbouring 
nations  with  their  vices,  nor  conceal  the  wrongs  which  they 
had  done  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  but  that  being  sent,  as 
it  were,  into  banishment  in  the  wilderness  in  want  of  every- 
thing, they  might  be  forced  by  necessity  to  get  their  own 
living.  Commonly,  however,  they  are  called  Arabs  by  all 
the  people  of  that  country.  These  men  have  no  fixed 
places  of  abode,  but  always  ramble  to  and  fro  throughout 
this  wilderness,  armed  with  shields  and  spears — not,  indeed, 
to  fight,  because  they  are  half  naked,  but  to  rob.  The  fear 
of  them  collects  travellers  through  that  country  into  great 
troops,  that  by  helping  one  another  they  may  avoid  the 
threatened  danger ;  for  these  men  dwell  only  in  the  outer 
wilderness,  not  in  the  inner  part,  wherein  neither  man, 
beast,  nor  bird  can  get  their  living.  They  pitch  their  tents 
in  the  places  by  which  they  think  that  merchants  or  other 
travellers  will  pass;  and  wherever  there  are  marshes  to  give 
drink  to  them  and  their  cattle,  there  they  dwell  in  caves  of 
the  rock,  or  in  huts  made  of  brushwood.  When  they  see 
anyone  coming,  they  mount  their  horses,  asses,  and  camels^ 
and  array  themselves  on  the  road  with  shields  and  spears. 
Their  women  also  come  out  of  their  caves,  half  naked  like 
the  men,  exceeding  wretched  and  dirty,  and  run  up  with 
stones  in  their  hands,  followed  by  their  children,  ready  to 
get  their  share  of  the  plunder.  They  march  to  meet  the 
strangers  in  bloodthirsty  fashion,  shouting  and  brandishing 
their  spears,  while  their  women  and  boys  on  foot  cast 
stones  ;  but  when  the  two  troops  meet,  the  Arabs  lay  aside 
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their  fierceness  and  peaceably  demand  toll,  saying  that  they 
are  the  lords  of  the  wilderness,  and  of  all  places  which  are 
not  enclosed  within  walls,  covered  by  roofs,  or  fenced  by 
ditches,  and  so  forth.  If  the  other  party  refuses  to  pay 
toll,  they  will  not  suffer  them  to  proceed,  unless  they  be 
stronger  than  themselves  ;  but  if  they  see  this,  they  ask  no 
more  for  toll,  but  humbly  beg  for  alms.  They  are  contented 
with  a  few  pence ;  and  if  they  be  given  biscuits,  they  receive 
them  with  joy,  and  suffer  the  travellers  to  go  their  way. 
But  no  one  can  meet  them  without  trouble,  or  get  rid  of 
them  without  paying  them,  because  they  wander  about  the 
desert  in  many  companies  ;  and  if  it  were  noised  among 
them  that  their  comrades  had  been  slain  or  despitefully 
used,  they  would  muster  and  gather  together,  and  press 
hard  upon  those  who  withstood  them,  until  they  had  over- 
thrown them  and  robbed  them  of  all  that  they  had.  For 
this  cause  Jerome,  in  his  epistle  to  Dardanus,  calls  them 
barbarians,  saying,  '  Beyond  the  Holy  Land  comes  a  vast 
solitude,  full  of  exceeding  fierce  barbarians.'  They  say 
that  this  wilderness  and  every  place  in  the  open  air  belongs 
to  them  ;  wherefore  on  every  road  they  demand  toll  from 
the  passers-by,  and  that  not  only  in  the  wilderness.  How- 
beit  they  call  the  wilderness  their  own  proper  country,  in 
which  they  dwell  without  any  city,  village,  castle,  or  house 
in  caves  of  the  rocks  and  in  tents  ;  nor  do  they  have  any 
means  of  living  save  robbery,  and  suffer  such  want  and 
poverty  as  not  even  a  dog  could  bear  among  us.  If  they 
cannot  find  any  plunder,  they  seek  to  support  life  by  thefts; 
and  to  this  end  they  leave  the  wilderness,  and  wander  not 
only  through  Eastern  countries,  but  come  even  into  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  West,  where,  for  I  know  not  what 
reason,  they  are  not  called  Arabs  or  Chaldaeans,  but  Zigari, 
or,  as  our  common  people  say,  Zigeuner,  a  people  who 
originally  came  from  Chaldaea,  as  we  are  told  in  Pruno 
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Phys,  Supp.  CJiron.^  Lib.  IV.  From  Chaldaea  they  went 
down  into  the  neighbouring  country  of  Arabia  the  Desert, 
and  from  thence  they  have  spread  throughout  all  lands. 
See  Part  II, ,  page  80.  These  Arabs  of  the  wilderness  live 
to  an  exceeding  great  age,  in  spite  [<^]  of  all  their  wretched- 
ness ;  and  men  and  women  a  hundred  years  of  age  run 
over  the  desert  as  lightly  as  dogs.  They  are  always  hungry 
and  thirsty,  and  but  seldom  assuage  their  hunger  with 
bread  ;  but  when  they  make  a  solemn  feast,  they  bake 
loaves  in  the  ashes.  They  eat  their  meat  while  it  drips 
with  blood  ;  and  if  they  cannot  come  by  firewood,  they  lay 
their  raw  flesh  upon  a  broad  stone  (placing  another  above 
it),  and  so  the  meat  becomes  dried  and  warmed  between 
the  stones.  Upon  this  they  take  off  the  upper  stone,  keep 
the  lower  one  to  serve  as  a  table,  and  eat  their  meat  so 
without  any  cooking.  Moreover,  they  feed  upon  certain 
herbs  and  roots,  drink  camels'  and  asses'  milk,  and  gnaw 
exceeding  hard  biscuits.  On  this  matter  Jerome  speaks  as 
follows  in  his  epistle  against  Jovinus  :  *  The  Arabs,  fish- 
eating  Saracens,  Ishmaelites,  and  all  the  savages  of  the 
wilderness,  live  upon  the  milk  and  flesh  of  camels,  because 
this  beast  easily  breeds  and  lives  among  them  in  the 
climate  of  that  barren  region,  and  they  count  it  a  sin  to 
eat  swine's  flesh.'  Indeed,  swine,  who  feed  upon  acorns, 
chestnuts,  roots,  fern,  and  barley,  are  not  found  among 
them,  because  they  have  no  food  of  this  sort.  They  catch 
fish  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  boil  them  on  the  rocks  that  glow 
with  the  sun's  heat,  and  they  live  on  this  food  alone. 
Moreover,  because  they  have  no  fixed  abode,  but  roam 
hither  and  thither  throughout  the  wilderness,  travellers 
form  themselves  into  companies,  in  order  to  help  one 
another  to  avoid  the  danger  which  threatens  them.  From 
these  quotations  it  is  clear  that  in  the  days  of  old  it  was 
unsafe  to  pass  through  the  wilderness,  even  as  it  is  at  the 
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present  day,  because  of  the  assaults  of  the  Arabs,  which 
Malchus  suffered,  as  we  read  in  Jerome's  *  Letter  of  a 
Captive  Monk '  in  the  '  Lives  of  the  Fathers.' 

These  wretches  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  Job  xxx., 
where  he  says,  '  Whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to 
have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock.'  Indeed,  he  thought 
them  unworthy  of  life  itself.  '  For  want  and  famine  they 
were  solitary,  fleeing  into  the  wilderness  in  former  time 
desolate  and  waste.  Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes, 
and  juniper-roots  for  their  meat.  To  dwell  in  the  cliffs  of 
the  valleys,  in  caves  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  rocks. 
Among  the  bushes  they  brayed,  under  the  nettles  they 
were  gathered  together.'  This  text  seems  as  though  it  was 
meant  to  be  understood  literally  as  applying  to  these  Arabs. 

When  there  is  no  plunder  to  be  had,  and  they  can  abide 
no  longer  in  the  wilderness,  driven  by  want,  they  assemble 
in  troops,  leave  their  wives  and  children  in  the  wilderness, 
and  make  a  raid  into  some  neighbouring  country,  where 
by  night  they  burst  into  some  city  or  village,  break  open 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  lay  hands  on  whatever  comes  in 
their  way,  and  go  back  again  to  their  wives  and  little  ones 
in  the  wilderness.  They  do  not  kill  people,  save  by  acci- 
dent. They  commit  these  outrages  in  Syria,  Palestine,, 
and  Egypt ;  and  sometimes  they  enter  great  cities,  plunder 
several  houses,  and  return  with  their  booty.  Twice  while 
I  was  at  Jerusalem  they  made  their  way  into  the  city  by 
stealth  in  the  dark,  and  did  great  outrages  ;  and  no  one 
can  quell  them,  but  all  men  fear  them.  This  does  not 
seem  strange  to  one  who  knows  Holy  Scripture ;  for  in 
the  time  of  the  most  puissant  kings,  when  the  land  was 
under  an  exceeding  well-ordered  rule,  the  Arabs  vexed  the 
land,  as  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  how  the  Arabs  came  into 
Jerusalem  and  plundered  everything,  even  carrying  off  the 
king's  wives  and  children  from  his  house.     These  same 
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Arabs  greatly  troubled  Nehemiah  when  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  were  being  rebuilt ;  for  we  read  in  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah  (ch.  ii.)  of  Geshem  the  Arabian,  who  forbade 
him  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  And  in  Neh.  iv.  the  Arabs 
gathered  themselves  together  against  the  rebuilders  of  the 
Holy  City.  I  believe  that  if  anyone  at  this  day  were  to 
essay  to  shut  in  Jerusalem  thoroughly  with  walls,  gates, 
and  locks,  the  Arabs  would  do  all  that  they  could  to  hinder 
him.  Of  these  Arabs  we  read  in  2  Mace.  xii.  that  they 
raised  a  great  army,  wherein  were  five  thousand  men  and 
five  hundred  horsemen,  and  marched  against  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus;  but  [26a]  *  they  were  overcome  by  Judas,  and 
besought  him  for  peace,  promising  both  to  give  him  cattle 
and  to  pleasure  him  otherwise.  Then  Judas,  thinking, 
indeed,  that  they  would  be  profitable  in  many  things, 
granted  them  peace  ;  whereupon  they  shook  hands,  and 
departed  to  their  tents.'  From  this  text  we  see  that  they 
used  to  trouble  the  country  of  old  even  as  they  do  now. 
They  are  also  mentioned  in  i  Mace.  ii. 

No  king  or  monarch  has  ever  been  able  to  overcome 
these  Arabs,  as  says  Diodorus  in  Book  III.  of  his  'Ancient 
History,'  ch.  xiii. :  '  Between  Syria  and  Egypt  is  Arabia 
the  Desert,  which  is  waterless,  and  bears  fruit  only  in  a 
few  places  ;  wherefore  its  people  plunder  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  are  unconquered  in  war.  They  dwell  in  a 
country  without  water,  and  dig  wells  known  only  to  them- 
selves, which  saves  them  from  all  danger  from  their 
enemies,  because  those  who  pursue  them  either  die  of 
thirst  because  they  know  not  where  the  wells  are,  or  else 
just  get  back  alive,  worn  out  with  toil.  For  this  cause  the 
Arabs  who  dwell  in  this  country  cannot  be  overthrown  in 
war.  They  live  in  freedom,  and  have  never  been  subject . 
to  any  foreign  king,  either  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  or 
the  Persians ;  neither  were  the  Macedonian  kings  able  to 
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subdue  them — albeit  they  had  exceeding  great  armies.* 
Thus  says  he.  They  attack  royal  caravans  when  they 
pass  through  their  country,  even  as  those  of  common 
people  ;  they  spare  none. 

It  is  against  these  Arabs  that  the  Lord  taketh  up  His 
burden  (Isa.  xxi.).  Indeed,  they  often  are  driven  to  leave 
the  wilderness  by  want  of  water,  and  then  they  come  with 
their  wives  and  children  into  some  country,  where  they 
pitch  their  tents  by  the  waterside  in  green  pastures,  build 
themselves  huts,  and  dwell  there  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  stealing  all  the  cattle  that  comes 
in  their  way.  No  man  dares  to  touch  them,  and  they  will 
not  return  into  the  wilderness  except  loaded  with  spoils, 
after  having  carried  off  an  exceeding  great  booty. 

They  go  into  Egypt,  even  as  they  do  into  other  countries 
in  spite  of  the  Soldan  King  of  Egypt  and  the  Mamelukes, 
who,  nevertheless,  look  upon  them  with  great  dislike.  I 
have  everywhere  seen  them  scattered,  both  in  Syria  and 
in  Egypt;  and  so  also  they  wander  about  our  country, 
as  we  see.  They  do  not  attempt  to  take  any  city,  nor  to 
own  any  village  albeit  they  might  do  so,  because  they 
say  that  they  alone  are  true  nobles,  who  live  by  plunder 
and  not  by  work,  passing  their  time  out  of  doors  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  which  is  what  distinguishes  nobles  from 
other  men,  and  so  forth.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Suabian  nobles,  who  are  loth  to  admit  anyone  who  dwells 
in  a  city  to  their  tournaments.  Wherefore  the  Arabs, 
wretched  though  they  are,  nevertheless  are  high-minded 
and  of  a  proud  stomach,  and  their  wives  are  bedecked  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  though  their  clothes  are 
shabby  and  their  faces  exceeding  dirty,  for  they  have  no 
water  to  wash  with,  and  dwell  in  smoky  tents  and  huts. 
Job  xxxix.  6,  '  Whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness, 
and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.' 

3  (—2 
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It  was  upon  these  wretched  and  beastly  people  that  the 
accursed  Mahomet  first  poured  forth  the  venom  of  his 
pestilent  doctrine,  drew  them  to  his  side,  and  thereafter 
brought  other  nations  to  himself  forcibly  with  swords, 
spears,  and  bows.  Thus  did  he  lead  the  whole  world 
astray  by  the  help  of  these  wretches,  even  as  Romulus  and 
Remus  got  together  a  following  of  robbers,  runaways, 
shepherds  of  flocks,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  people  of 
the  baser  sort.  With  these  Romulus  threw  the  Latin 
kingdom  into  confusion,  and  defiled  his  own  kingdom  with 
innocent  blood. 
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HERE  BEGINNETH  THE 
PILGRIMAGE    THROUGH    THE    WILDERNESS, 

WHEREIN  ARE  DESCRIBED  THE  THREE 

WAYS  ACROSS  THE   WILDERNESS,  AND  THE 

JOURNEY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  WITH 

THE  CHILD  JESUS  INTO  EGYPT. 

Our  wanderings  through  the  enormous  desert  will  now 
be  easy  to  describe,  seeing  that  the  reader  knows  already 
all  about  asses  and  ass-drivers,  camels  and  camel-drivers, 
the  wilderness,  and  the  Arabs  who  dwell  therein.  How- 
beit,  for  better  understanding,  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  Scriptures  we  find  a  threefold  road  spoken  of  through 
the  wilderness.  One  is  the  way  whereby  the  children  of 
Israel  came  into  the  Holy  Land.  Another  is  that  whereby 
Abraham  went  down  across  the  wilderness  into  Egypt, 
and  whereby  Jacob  and  his  sons  went  down  at  the  call  of 
Joseph.  By  this  way  it  is  believed  that  Joseph  went  with 
his  wife,  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  child  Jesus, 
when  he  fled  from  Herod  (Matt.  ii.).  A  third  way  is  that 
whereby  the  prophets  Elias  and  Elisha  went  into  the 
wilderness  to  Mount  Sinai,  not  at  the  same  time,  but  one 
after  the  other,  as  we  are  told  in  i  Kings  xix. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  led  [d]  out  of  Egypt,  not 
straight  along  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Holy  Land,  but, 
they  went  up  to  Mount  Sinai  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea, 
as  the  Lord  commanded  them.  Neither  were  they  brought 
to  Mount  Sinai  the  nearest  way,  but  were  led  a  long  way 
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into  the  long  wilderness,  and  then  led   back  again  and 
round   about,   until   the    forty  years  were   finished.     The 
reason  why  they  were  not  led  by  the  shorter  way  into 
Palestine,  a  land  which  borders  upon  Egypt,  is  given  us  in 
Exod.  xiii.  :  for  Palestine  possessed   great  cities,  full  of 
giants,  and  had  the  children  of  Israel  seen  these  at  their 
first  onset,  they  would  have  gone  back  again  into  Egypt 
through  fear ;  moreover,  the  iniquities  of  the  Philistines 
were  not  yet  fulfilled,  as  those  of  the  Amorites  were,  so 
that   they  could   be  driven  out.     Thus   the   path   of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  a  very  long  and  crooked  one,  and 
they  went  through  the  wilderness,  past  the  farther  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  through  the  kingdom  of  Og,  King  of  Bashan, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  even  to 
the  place  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
there  Jordan  was  dried  up  over  against  Jericho,  and  so 
they  came  into  the  Holy  Land.     But  Abraham,  and  Jacob 
and  his  sons,  and  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the  rest,  went 
down  into  Egypt  by  the  common  merchants'  road  beside 
the  shore  of  the  Great  Sea,  having  the  sea  on  their  right 
hand,  and  the  wilderness  on  their  left ;  and  at  this  day  this 
is  the  common  causeway  and  king's  highway  for  those  who 
go  down  from  Gaza  into  Egypt,  albeit  the  road  is  a  sandy 
and  toilsome  one.     Along  it  are  shown  some  traces  of  the 
journey  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  Joseph  with  the 
child    Jesus  —  for   instance,   the    place   where   they   were 
attacked  and  taken  by  robbers.     Anselm  tells  us  that  as 
Joseph,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  child  Jesus,  were 
going  down  that  road,  and  were  resting  in  a  certain  place 
to  refresh  themselves,  lo,  Arabs  rushed  forth  from  the  inner 
parts  of  the  wilderness  and  surrounded  them,  meaning  to 
take  them  and  rob  them  ;  but  a  certain  youth,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  chief  of  the  robbers,  when  he  saw  the  child 
on  its  mother's  lap,  was  miraculously  seized  with  a  wondrous 
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love  toward  it,  not  doubting  that  some  Divinity  was  in- 
herent therein.  He  asked  the  mother  to  give  him  the 
child,  received  it  into  his  arms  with  the  deepest  respect, 
and  kissed  it,  saying,  '  Glorious  child,  have  mercy  upon  me 
in  the  time  of  need  !'  Saying  thus,  he  gave  back  the  child 
to  its  mother  with  tears,  took  them  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
companions,  and,  after  pointing  out  a  safe  road  to  them, 
suffered  them  to  depart.  This  youth  is  said  to  have  been 
the  thief  who,  when  hanging  on  the  cross  with  Christ,  said 
unto  Him,  '  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into 
Thy  kingdom.'  The  third  road  leads  from  Gaza  into  the 
wilderness  straight  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  along  it  Elias  and 
other  holy  men  passed  when  they  went  to  Mount  Sinai. 
This  was  our  road,  and  we  set  forth  upon  it  in  manner 
following. 

THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE   PILGRIMS  FROM  GAZA  TOWARDS 
THE  GREAT  DESERT,  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  IVIOUNT  SINAI. 

Early  on  the  ninth  of  September  the  camel-drivers  came 
with  the  dragoman  and  carried  out  all  our  baggage  into 
the  midst  of  the  courtyard,  where  they  made  it  into  parcels 
of  equal  size  and  weighed  it,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
know  how  many  camels  we  should  need.  They  found 
more  weight  than  twenty-two  camels  could  carry,  and 
would  not  take  us  unless  we  [27  ^]  hired  three  more 
camels.  Hereupon  a  great  dispute  arose  between  us  and 
the  dragoman.  We  wished  him  to  provide  the  additional 
camels  at  his  own  expense,  according  to  what  was  set 
down  in  the  fifth  article  of  our  covenant,  for  which  see 
Part  L,  page  219;  but  he  refused  to  do  this,  saying  that 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  useless  baggage,  and  that,  if  we 
would  throw  this  away,  he  should  then  be  bound  to  supply 
what  camels  were  wanting,  but  not  otherwise.  Indeed,  he 
thought  many  things  to  be  superfluous  which  to  us  were 
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exceeding  necessary.  Rather,  therefore,  than  throw  these 
things  away,  we  hired  three  more  camels  at  our  own 
expense.  So  now  we  had  twenty-five  camels,  thirty  asses, 
seven  camel-drivers  and  six  ass-drivers,  two  Arab  captains 
and  guides,  and  two  Saracen,  Elphahallo  the  lesser  Calinus 
and  an  Ethiopian  youth,  and  the  sum  total  of  our  company 
amounted  to  forty  persons.  When  we  had  settled  these 
matters  it  was  time  for  dinner.  So  we  ate  and  drank 
joyously,  because  the  time  of  our  departure  was  come. 
At  the  last  we  bought  pomegranates,  both  sweet  and 
bitter,  as  we  pleased,  each  man  as  many  as  he  chose,  that 
we  might  suck  them  on  our  way  through  the  wilderness. 
This  fruit  was  exceeding  cheap,  for  a  man  could  buy  forty 
or  fifty  large  and  quite  fresh-gathered  pomegranates  for 
one  madinus}  When  noontime  was  over  the  dragoman 
came  on  horseback,  and  the  ass-drivers  with  their  asses. 
Albeit  the  ass-drivers  were  Christians,  yet  they  had  bound 
up  their  heads  in  the  Arab  fashion,  that  they  might  be  less 
plagued  by  Arabs  in  crossing  the  wilderness.  The  camel- 
drivers  also  brought  their  camels  and  loaded  them  with 
our  things,  but  they  left  two  panniers  empty,  in  which  we 
put  two  sick  pilgrim  knights.  When  the  camels  were 
loaded,  the  pilgrim  knights,  at  the  bidding  of  the  drago-^ 
man,  girded  on  their  swords.  Moreover,  some  had  bought 
bows  and  Saracen  weapons,  while  some  had  guns  ;  and 
thus  armed  with  defensive  weapons,  we  mounted  our  asses, 
and  our  whole  company  marched  out  of  Gaza  under  arms. 
Since  we  meant  to  go  into  Arabia,  the  Saracens  approved 
of  the  arming  of  the  pilgrim  knights,  camel-drivers,  and 
ass-drivers,  all  of  whom  had  bows,  as  well  as  swords  and 
daggers ;  but  had  our  journey  been  from  Syria  into 
Palestine,  they  would  on  no  account  have  suffered  us  to 

"^  A  madinus^  we  are  told  in  Part  I.,  p.  148  b^  was  a  Saracen  coin, 
twenty-five  of  Which  went  to  the  ducat. 
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leave  the  city  bearing  arms.  When  we  went  out  of  the 
city,  we  came  down  from  the  hill  whereon  the  city  stands 
into  the  flat  ground,  and  journeyed  southwards,  having  on 
our  right  hand  the  city  of  Beersheba,  which  marks  the 
southernmost  limit  of  the  Holy  Land.  After  we  had  gone 
a  little  way  along  the  highroad  between  fenced  gardens, 
the  drivers  led  our  camels  out  of  the  road  into  a  field, 
where  they  made  the  camels  kneel,  cast  off  their  loads, 
and  decided  to  stay  there  for  the  night.  At  this  we  were 
much  displeased,  because  there  was  still  much  daylight 
left ;  but  the  chief  Calinus  told  us  that  the  loads  were  not 
equally  divided  amon?^  the  camels,  and  that  the  camel- 
drivers  were  quarrelling  about  it  ;  wherefore  this  evening 
we  must  set  in  order  everything  that  was  needful  for  the 
peace  [d]  of  our  journey.  The  field  into  which  we  turned 
aside  was  called  Gasmaha.  So  we  dismounted  from  our 
asses,  and  pitched  our  tents  that  we  might  rest  beneath 
them.  Some,  however,  made  screened  places  for  them- 
selves alone  by  hanging  up  their  own  garments,  and  slept 
beneath  them.  After  we  had  pitched  our  tents,  we  pulled 
sticks  out  of  the  fences,  and  cooked  food  both  for  our 
supper  that  night  and  for  our  dinner  on  the  morrow.  Thus 
one  must  needs  do,  for  the  camels,  when  loaded,  walk 
steadily  forward  from  morn  till  night,  and  will  not  endure 
to  pause  or  stop  on  the  way  ;  wherefore  those  who  accom- 
pany them  also  journey  without  stopping,  and  eat  their 
dinner  as  they  sit  on  their  asses.  Never  throughout  the 
whole  wilderness  can  one  dine  on  hot  food,  or  sit  down  to 
one's  dinner,  but  one  must  eat  what  was  cooked  the  night 
before.  We  also  took  out  of  our  sacks  wine  enough  for 
our  supper  that  night  and  for  our  dinner  on  the  morrow, 
and  also  biscuits.  These  things  we  divided  equally  amongst 
us ;  each  man  had  a  bottle  in  which  he  received  his  share 
of  the  wine.     When  supper,  all  of  which  we  cooked  at  one 
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fire,  was  ready,  we  sat  beneath  our  tents  and  ate  it.  We 
had  been  warned  that  we  must  not  all  lay  ourselves  down 
to  sleep  at  the  same  time ;  but  that  some  one  pilgrim  must 
always  be  on  the  watch,  and  patrol  the  host  while  the  rest 
slept,  lest  thieves  and  robbers  should  break  in  unawares 
and  steal  our  things  ;  but,  in  sooth,  those  watches  were 
more  needed  by  us  on  account  of  our  own  servants,  the 
camel-drivers  and  ass-drivers,  than  on  account  of  strangers. 
These  men  stole  our  biscuits,  eggs,  and  everything  that 
they  could,  and  we  never  could  keep  such  good  watch  but 
what  in  the  morning  we  found  our  sacks  ripped  open  and 
biscuits  pulled  out  of  them,  or  eggs  taken  out  of  our 
baskets.  We  often  caught  them  in  the  act  of  stealing, 
whereat  they  did  not  blush,  but  rather  mocked  at  us.  For 
this  cause  we  all  met  together  after  supper,  and  arranged 
the  order  of  our  watches.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  keep  watch 
after  midnight  on  the  first  night.  When  the  sun  set,  we 
lay  down  beneath  our  tents  and  made  ready  to  sleep.  Our 
company  was  ordered  at  night  after  this  sort  :  First  stood 
our  tents,  huts,  and  baggage  in  the  middle.  Round  about 
us  lay  the  camel  and  ass  drivers  with  their  baggage  and 
their  beasts,  and  our  dragoman  would  not  suffer  any  man 
to  lie  by  himself  outside  the  camp  or  to  walk  far  away 
from  it,  save  only  to  a  short  distance  for  necessary  purposes. 
In  the  aforesaid  manner  we  arranged  matters  every  night, 
with  regard  to  food  and  drink,  keeping  watch,  and  the 
rest. 

When  midnight  was  come,  the  knight  who  had  been 
watching  before  woke  me,  that  I  might  perform  my  watch  ; 
so  I  walked  round  about  the  Lord's  host  singing  psalms, 
holding  a  staff  in  my  hand.  All  of  a  sudden  there  burst 
forth  close  by  us  a  loud  and  horrible  howling  as  of  many 
people  crying  out  and  wailing  together,  and  I  could  not 
think  that  it  was  anything  else  than  the  voices  of  men 
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raised  in  lamentation.  I  therefore  stood  still  and  listened, 
full  of  fear  and  wonder  ;  and  I  thought  that  perchance  the 
Saracens  were  holding  some  festival  with  a  tragic  or  comic 
play,  or  that  some  horrible  misfortune  or  plague  had 
suddenly  befallen  them  [28  a],  or  that  satyrs  and  other 
monsters  of  the  wilderness  meant  by  these  bowlings  to 
forbid  us  to  enter  the  desert.  What  it  was,  I  do  not  know 
at  this  day  ;  but  someone  said  to  me  that  it  was  a  pack  of 
wolves  howling.  This  I  can  hardly  believe,  because  the 
noise  began  suddenly,  and  after  awhile  suddenly  stopped  ; 
then,  after  a  short  interval  of  silence,  burst  forth  again, 
and  sounded  like  the  cries  of  men  in  pain.  When  the 
noise  was  over,  I  walked  on  to  keep  my  watch,  and  found 
our  Saracen  dragoman,  the  chief  Calinus,  instant  in  prayer 
upon  his  bended  knees,  and  gesticulating  in  the  Saracen 
fashion.  When  he  heard  me,  he  left  off  praying,  and 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  abide  in  my  tent ;  but  when  I  told 
him  that  I  was  out  to  keep  watch,  he  was  satisfied.  He 
now  turned  towards  the  southern  quarter  of  the  wilderness, 
and  showed  me  an  exceeding  bright  star  w^hich  had  but 
just  risen,  which  he  said  was  St.  Catharine's  Star,  and  was 
so  called  by  all  men ;  *  and,  lo,'  said  he,  *  beneath  this  star 
is  the  Mount  Sinai,  toward  which  we  are  journeying,  and 
when  we  have  to  travel  by  night,  we  shall  go  no  other  way 
than  straight  towards  that  star  until  we  come  quite  under- 
neath it  upon  Mount  Sinai.'  After  we  left  Mount  Sinai,  I 
often  used  to  look  back  at  this  star,  and  I  saw  it  while  I 
was  in  Egypt,  and  at  Alexandria,  and  for  a  long  way  as 
we  sailed  over  the  sea  ;  but  at  last,  after  we  had  passed 
Cyprus  and  came  among  the  Cyclades  Islands,  I  could  no 
longer  see  it,  because  of  its  exceeding  distance  and  the 
change  in  the  climate.     Thus  passed  this  first  night. 
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THE   FURTHER  JOURNEY   IN    THE   WILDERNESS. 

On  the  tenth  day,  as  the  dawn  appeared,  we  also  rose, 
struck  our  tents,  pulled  down  our  huts,  gathered  all  our 
baggage  together,  and  prepared  to  depart.  Our  camel- 
drivers  were  slow,  and  loaded  the  camels  as  though  they 
were  tired  of  the  work,  and  did  it  against  their  will ;  more- 
over, they  left  many  of  our  things  lying  on  the  ground,  at 
which  there  was  much  noise,  and  many  quarrels  arose 
between  us.  We  cursed  them  in  German,  and  they  cursed 
us  in  Arabic,  and  we  shouted  at  one  another  without 
either  side  understanding  the  other.  In  truth,  I  am  weary 
of  writing  about  the  petty  tricks  wherewith  they  plagued 
us  almost  every  morning  when  the  beasts  were  being 
loaded  ;  for  they  purposely  used  to  leave  a  bed,  a  basket, 
or  a  bag  lying  on  the  ground,  knowing  that  we  should 
have  an  eye  to  such  matters.  They  did  this  with  the 
intent  that  the  pilgrim  to  whom  the  thing  which  was  left 
behind  belonged  might  be  forced  to  beg  them  to  take  it ; 
whereat  they,  on  their  part,  would  ask  him  for  money  or 
bread,  and  would  pretend  that  they  would  leave  it  behind 
unless  he  paid  them.  So  at  the  outset,  before  we  had 
had  experience  of  them,  and  had  begun  to  know  one 
another,  we  gave  them  much  money  and  many  biscuits ; 
but  after  we  understood  them,  and  learned  of  what  sort 
they  were,  we  ordered  them  about,  and  forced  them  to  do 
our  pleasure.  So  we  rose  before  daj'-,  and  squabbled  with 
one  another  until  sunrise;  for  they  pretended  that  they 
meant  to  go  back  to  Gaza  [d]  with  their  camels,  which 
would  have  been  most  distressing  to  us.  They  greatly 
disturbed  us  by  this  pretence ;  but  at  last  our  dragoman 
spoke  angrily  to  them,  forced  them  to  take  all  our  property, 
and  so  we  left  that  place  and  the  field  of  Gasmaha,  travel- 
ling over  a  flat  country  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  sandy 
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and  barren.     When  we  had  gone  about  one  German  mile, 
our  dragoman,  Master  Sabathytanco,  the  chief  Calinus,  the 
master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Jerusalem,  a  Saracen, 
who  had  guided  us  and  ruled  us  throughout  all  our  journeys 
from  Joppa  even  to  this  place,  took  his  leave  of  us,  together 
with  his  son,  and  handed  us  over  to  the  lesser  Calinus,  the 
Saracen  Elphahallo,  to  whom  he  commended  the  camel- 
drivers  and  ass-drivers,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  ;  for  he 
was  not  bound  to  travel  across  the  wilderness  with  us,  as 
may   be   seen   in    Article   VI.   of  our   covenant,   Part    1., 
page  219.     For  an  account  of  this  man,  the  chief  Calinus, 
and  of  the  lesser  Calinus,  who  remained  in  our  company, 
see  Part  L,  page  221.     I  have  heard  since  then  that  the 
chief  Calinus  is  dead,  and  that  his  son,  whose  name  is 
Abraham,  has  succeeded  him  in  his  office.     He  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  good  and  amiable  youth,  though  of  somewhat 
lofty  and  proud  manners.     After  the  departure  of  Calinus, 
who  had  hitherto  been  our  protector,  we  comforted  one 
another,  encouraged   one  another  to  endure  our  troubles 
patiently,  and  so  went  on  our  way.     On  our  right  hand  we 
saw  the  Great  Sea,  which  we  had  not  seen  since  the  day 
when  we  left  it  at  Joppa  ;  and  on  this  day  we  saw  the  city 
of  Beersheba,  the  end  of  the  Holy  Land.     Moreover,  we 
saw  the  wilderness  and  exceeding  huge  mountains,  towards 
which  we  journeyed  in  some  fear  ;  for  it  seemed  to  us  that 
the  earth  was  dark,  and  the  mountains  veiled  in  clouds, 
not  of  mist  and  vapour  as  usual,  but  caused  by  the  desola- 
tion of  the  land.     As  we  went  on,  we  came  to  a  field  full 
of  divers  great  trees,  in  which  field  it  is  believed  that  Elias 
lay  under  a  juniper-tree,  and  was  refreshed  by  an  angel,  as 
we  read  in   i   Kings  xix.  5,  6.     Here  there  stood   many 
terebinth   trees,  one  of  which,  thick  with   foliage,  stood 
beside  the  road.     It  was  in  flower,  and  its  flowers  gave  out 
an  exceeding  sweet  perfume ;  but  there  is  no  fruit  to  come 
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after  these  delicious  flowers  save  very  sharp  thorns,  white 
as  far  as  the  point,  which  is  red,  as  though  they  had  been 
dipped  in  blood.  This  thorn  is  so  sharp  that  its  slightest 
and  gentlest  touch  wounds  the  hand,  and  some  believe 
that  the  point  is  by  its  own  nature  envenomed,  and  that 
this  is  why  it  wounds  one  so  easily.  Some  declare  that 
the  Lord  Jesus's  crown  of  thorns  was  plaited  out  of  these 
thorns,  for  they  grow  round  about  Jerusalem  also.  We 
saw  many  of  these  thorny  trees  throughout  the  wilderness, 
but  I  wished  to  make  an  especial  mention  of  this  tree, 
because  of  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Saracens  and 
Arabs  with  regard  to  it.  No  one  of  them  passes  it  by 
without  tearing  a  piece  off  his  garments  and  hanging  it  on 
the  tree  ;  wherefore  the  tree  is  so  full  of  rags  that  a  man 
seeing  it  from  afar  thinks  that  it  has  white  leaves.  About 
this  practice,  see  page  33  a,  and  the  cause  of  th's  custom 
is  set  forth  on  page  63.  Besides  these  trees  there  stood 
there  many  great  fig-trees,  like  oaks,  loaded  with  fruit  of 
a  different  sort  to  the  common  fig,  whereof  we  gathered 
some  and  ate  them.  These  are  called  Pharaoh's  fig-trees, 
and  they  bear  fruit  seven  times  a  year,  and  that  not  poor, 
but  exceeding  good  fruit. 

[29  a]  As  evening  came  on  we  reached  a  village  named 
Lebhem,  where  we  had  to  unload  our  baggage,  pitch  our 
tents,  and  stay  for  the  night.  We  pilgrims  would  willingly 
have  travelled  farther,  but  our  guides  would  not.  Calinus 
bade  us  be  quiet,  seeing  that  presently  we  should  come  to 
places  and  days  wherein  both  we  and  our  beasts  would 
undergo  toil  and  misery  ;  wherefore  we  ought  not  to  hurry 
at  the  beginning,  but  enter  upon  our  hard  labour  by 
degrees.  Our  tents  were  pitched  beside  a  pool,  an  ancient 
well,  great  and  deep,  which  contained  only  a  little  foul 
water.  The  Saracens  call  this  St.  Mary's  Well,  and  say 
that  when  Joseph  was  taking  the  Virgin  into  Egypt  with  the 
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child  Jesus,  he  was  forced  by  want  of  water  to  turn  aside 
out  of  the  highway,  and  here  obtained  water  for  his  son 
Christ,  His  mother,  and  himself.  As  we  found  no  water 
in  it,  we  sent  our  ass-drivers  with  the  asses  and  water- 
skins  to  another  pool  a  long  way  off,  from  whence  they 
brought  us  water.  Near  us  also  stood  a  mosque,  the 
parish  church  of  the  village,  into  which  we  entered  and 
viewed  it,  laughing  to  scorn  the  superstitious  and  foolish 
religion  of  the  Saracens. 

One  of  the  pilgrim  knights  remained  behind  in  the 
mosque  after  all  the  rest  of  us  had  fled  away  from  it  for 
fear  of  the  Saracens,  and,  being  overcome  with  sleep,  lay 
down  therein  and  went  to  sleep.  When  supper-time  came 
he  did  not  appear,  and  we  ran  about  the  plain  looking  for 
him  ;  but  we  could  by  no  means  find  him,  and  no  one  had 
any  idea  that  he  was  asleep  in  the  mosque,  because  of  the 
risk  of  so  doing,  for  had  any  Saracen  found  him  in  the 
temple,  he  would  have  either  killed  him  or  led  him  away 
captive.  We  were  greatly  disturbed  at  the  loss  of  our 
comrade  ;  but  at  last,  after  he  had  had  his  fill  of  sleep,  he 
came  out  of  the  mosque  to  us,  and  we  rejoiced  doubly 
over  him — that  is  to  say,  because  he  was  not  lost,  and 
because  no  Saracen  had  found  him.  We  were  all  scattered 
over  the  plain  picking  up  wood  for  our  fire  to  cook  our 
supper  and  our  dinner  for  the  morrow,  as  aforesaid.  After 
supper  we  betook  ourselves  to  rest,  appointing,  however, 
some  to  watch,  as  before  set  forth. 

JOURNEY   INTO   THE   WILDERNESS   OF   KADESH 
BARNEA. 

On  the  eleventh,  which  is  the  feast  of  the  martyrs 
Prothus  and  Hyacinthus,  and  of  the  martyrs  Felix  and 
Regula,  who  rest  in  Thurgau,  we  were  roused  before  day- 
light and   made  ready  to  start.     We   loaded  our  beasts 
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with  much  quarrelling  and  shouting,  and  we  were  very 
angry  with  our  camel-drivers,  and  they  with  us,  because 
they  dealt  unfaithfully  with  us,  as  was  told  yesterday. 
Leaving  that  place,  we  came  to  a  barren  and  exceeding 
spacious  plain,  whose  end  we  could  nowhere  discern,  save 
on  the  western  side,  where  it  was  bounded  by  the  Great 
Sea,  which,  however,  was  a  great  way  off. 

In  these  plains  we  saw  neither  men  nor  beasts,  neither 
villages,  houses,  trees,  grass,  nor  bushes,  [d]  but  only  the 
sandy  earth,  parched  by  the  sun's  heat.  Over  this  wide 
tract  we  wearily  travelled  for  many  hours,  suffering  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  we  came  into  a 
land  which  swelled  into  hills  and  was  uneven,  but  barren. 
Here  between  two  hills  we  pitched  our  tents  in  the  evening. 
This  place  was  called  in  Arabic  Chawatha,  and  here  we 
found  many  proofs  that  once  human  dwellings  had  stood 
there  ;  for  we  found  above  us  twelve  great  ancient  walled 
cisterns,  round  about  which  lay  many  broken  bricks, 
broken  pots,  and  ashes  from  smiths'  forges,  and  it  seemed 
to  us  that  these  cisterns  had  not  been  made  to  hold 
drinking-water,  but  to  prepare  clay  in  for  making  bricks 
and  pottery.  In  the  cisterns  we  saw  the  dead  bodies  of 
great  and  terrible  serpents,  and  of  animals  unknown  to  us. 
We  likewise  found  a  heathen  burying-place,  and  elsewhere 
we  found  many  borings  and  trenches  made  by  men  in 
search  of  white  marble,  which  can  be  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  that  land.  From  the  general  aspect  of  this 
place,  I  think  that  this  country  must  be  that  of  Kadesh 
Barnea.  Here  we  pitched  our  tents  in  haste  that  we 
might  cook  ourselves  some  food,  for  we  had  not  dined 
that  day.  On  the  evening  before  we  had  prepared  meat 
for  this  day's  dinner,  but  when  we  brought  it  out  of  our 
scrips  as  we  sat  on  our  asses,  we  found  it  stinking,  so  we 
threw  it  away,  and  dined  on  cheese  and  biscuits  ;  for  the 
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exceeding  great   heat  which  we  felt  when  crossing  that 
wide   plain  had   turned  our  meat   putrid.     We   sent  our 
ass-drivers  with  jars  and  water-skins  to  fetch  fresh  water 
from  a  cistern  a  long  way  off,  while  we  spread  ourselves 
over  the  country   in  search  of  sticks  and  firewo6d,  but 
found  only  dry  bushes,  which   had    sprung  up  with  the 
winter  rains,  and  now  were  utterly  withered.     These  we 
pulled  out  of  the  ground  by  the  roots,  and  made  a  great 
pile  for  our  fire ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  us  who  was 
exempted  from  this  labour,  but  clergymen,  priests,  counts, 
barons,  and  knights,  all  ran  to  and  fro  collecting  wood  or 
stuff  that  would  burn.     When  we   had   brought   all  our 
sticks  together,  we  waited   for  a  long  time,  wishing  for 
water;    but   the   ass-drivers   were   very   late   before   they 
returned,  because  the  shepherds  of  the  place  had  driven 
them  away  from  the  well,  and,  moreover,  the  well  was  a 
very  long  way  off.     At  last  they  got  water  with  difficulty, 
and  came  back  about  sunset  with  their  water-skins  full. 
At  first  water  out  of  water-skins  was  exceeding  loathsome 
to  us,  because  in  the  skins  the  water  takes  a  colour  like 
blood,  gets  a  salt  smack  from  the  leather,  and  loses  all  its 
pleasant    qualities,    while    food    cooked   with    that   water 
acquires    the    colour   and    taste   of    newly-tanned    hides. 
Moreover,  our  jars,  flasks,  and  bottles,  into  which  we  put 
the  water  from  the  skins,  became  tainted  with  the  same 
smell.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  often  became  so  very 
thirsty  that,  when  the  water  in  our  bottles  was  all  gone, 
we  put  our  mouths  to  the  water-skins,  and   counted    it 
luxury  to  suck  the  foul  water  from  the  stinking  skin ;  we 
were   exceeding    grateful    to   the   camel-drivers   and    ass- 
drivers  for  granting  us  that  draught — nay,  we  oftentimes 
pai4  them  silver  coins  to  be  allowed  to  suck  water  from 
th?  raw  stinking   skin.     After  supper  we   laid   ourselves 
down  in  our  tents  and    slept,  not  without   fear,  for  the 
VOL.  II.  32 
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ground  was  full  of  serpents'  holes,  and  we  dreaded  their 
sting  ;  but  by  God's  protection  we  suffered  nothing  in  that 
place. 

FURTHER   JOURNEY  TOWARD   THE   INNER   PART   OF   THE 
WILDERNESS. 

On  the  twelfth  we  loaded  the  camels  early,  before  day- 
light, saddled  our  asses,  and  departed  from  Chaivata  in  the 
dark  ;  but  we  were  forced  to  travel  at  an  exceeding  slow 
pace  with  the  camels  and  asses,  because  the  whole  ground 
was  honeycombed  with  the  holes  of  asps  and  serpents, 
and  everywhere  was  full  of  pitfalls,  so  that  a  beast  could 
seldom  make  a  step  or  set  down  its  foot  without  sinking 
deeply  into  the  ground,  and  that  morning  there  was  not 
one  of  the  pilgrims  who  did  not  fall  three  or  four  times 
together  with  his  beast.  One  of  our  camel-drivers,  seeing 
a  great  and  long  snake,  drew  his  bow  and  wounded  it  with 
an  arrow.  The  wounded  snake  reared  itself  aloft,  and 
made  as  though  it  would  have  taken  vengeance  upon  its 
enemy;  but  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  the  snake  into 
two  pieces.  He  then  cast  away  these  pieces  to  some 
distance  from  one  another,  and  bade  us  march  through 
between  them,  lest  they  should  join  again  ;  for  he  believed 
that  the  parts  would  join  again  unless  men  passed  through 
between  them.  Whether  this  is  only  a  superstition,  I 
know  not  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  done  when  a 
snake  has  been  cut  in  two  in  our  own  country.  We 
travelled  for  quite  two  or  three  hours  over  this  undermined 
ground,  which  can  in  no  wise  be  crossed  in  spring-time 
when  the  asps  and  serpents  come  forth. 

From  thence  we  came  into  a  more  desert  region,  and 
the  country  became  more  and  more  barren  and  unin- 
habitable. We  came  to  a  place  whither  many  waters 
seemed  to  have  flowed,  as  though  a  lake  had  been  there. 
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There  were  many  deep  channels  made  by  the  water  as  it 
ran  down,  and  albeit  the  country  is  flat,  yet  it  is  exceeding 
uneven,  and  we  were  forced  continually  to  go  up  and  down 
hill  with  great   fatigue.     At  noon  we  came  to  the  true 
wilderness  and  solitary  place,  wherein  no  man  dwells  or 
can  dwell  ;  for  we  went  up  out  of  the  plain  into  a  hill- 
country,  which  was  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
altogether   barren,  full   of  stony   mountains,  sandy  hills, 
and  frightful  rocky  torrent-beds.     When  we  came  into  the 
wilderness  we  met  a  caravan — that  is  to  say,  a  company 
of  men  with  camels  and  asses — and  we  were  sore  afraid 
that  they  were  the  robbers  of  the  wilderness.     But  when 
we  met  no  one  offered  to  attack  us,  and  the  two  companies 
passed  by  one  another  in  silence.     We  were  much  alarmed 
at  meeting  any  people  soever,  because  it  had  been  foretold 
to  us  that  we  should  suffer  much  evil  at  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  wilderness.   After  this  we  came  into  a  country 
where  we  saw  afar  off  tents  and  huts  standing  on  our  road, 
at  the  sight  of  which  we  were  much  cast  down,  and  made 
up  our  minds  to  endure  tribulation  ;  for  the  wilderness  is 
not  a  place  where  one  can  defend  one's  self,  or  drive  away 
one's  enemies,  but  where  one  must  patiently  endure  what 
they  inflict,  and  yield  to  them.     When  we  came  to  these 
tents,  there  stood  in  front  of  them  black  Eastern   men 
bearing  spears,  ready  to  defend  themselves,  but   not   to 
attack  us.     They  gazed  at  us,  but  said  not  a  word  to  us. 
We  passed  by  them  silently  and  in  haste,  well  pleased  at 
their  quiet  behaviour,  as   perhaps   they  were  with   ours, 
supposing  that  they  also  feared  us. 

As  we  went  on  farther,  we  came  to  broad,  sun-burned 
plains,  across  which  we  had  a  wide  prospect  across  the 
wilderness.  In  many  places,  both  near  to  us  and  afar  off, 
we  saw  smoke  rising  up  as  though  from  fires,  at  which  we 
were  sore  afraid,  because  we  thought  them  to  be  the  camp- 
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fires  of  hosts  of  Arabs  ;  but  Calinus  told  us,  and  experience 
taught  us,  that  there  was  neither  man  nor  fire  in  those 
places,  but  the  winds  as  they  blow  form  whirls,  and  the 
light  sand  and  dust  is  raised  aloft,  and  looks  like  smoke 
from  a  fire. 

Towards  evening  we  came  into  a  land  where  the  moun- 
tains, hills,  lower  ground,  and  all  parts  that  one  could  see 
were  white.  At  length  we  arrived  at  a  torrent-bed  which 
they  call  Gayan,  where  we  pitched  our  tents  on  exceeding 
white  ground.  Here,  after  much  toil  and  running  to  and 
fro,  we  could  hardly  get  together  enough  wood  for  a  fire — 
not  so  much  as  two  sticks,  for  there  were  none  at  all  there, 
but  little  withered  shrubs,  which  spring  up  out  of  the 
ground  when  it  is  moist  at  the  time  when  the  heat  is  not 
so  great,  and  wither  at  the  touch  of  the  sun;  they  are 
more  like  grasses  than  shrubs.  All  of  these  that  we  found 
were  prickly,  of  an  aromatic  smell,  and  made  a  sweet- 
scented  smoke,  We  cooked  and  ate  our  supper,  while  our 
camel  and  ass  drivers  also  gathered  a  heap  of  firewood  to 
cook  cakes  on  the  hearth,  which  they  do  thus  :  They  light 
a  great  fire,  beside  which  they  lay  out  a  skin  upon  the 
ground.  Upon  the  skin  they  spread  the  flpur  which  they 
carry  with  them,  pour  water  upon  it,  and  make  a  paste. 
When  the  paste  is  ready,  and  has  been  made  into  a  wide 
thin  cake,  and  the  faggots  have  done  burning  in  the  fire, 
they  scrape  the  hot  ashes  away  from  the  place  where  the 
fire  had  been,  lay  down  the  paste  on  that  hot  place,  and 
cover  it  up  again  with  ashes  and  charcoal,  by  which  it  is 
cooked,  and  becomes  a  right  tasty  cake  baked  on  the  hearth. 
i\Yhen  they  get  the  hot  cake,  they  break  it  up  into  morsels 
into  a.  pot,  pour  olive-oil  over  it  so  as  to  grease  each  piece, 
and  so  eat  it,  even  as  we  eat  cakes.  When  they  eat  this 
food  they  rejoice,  and  reckon  themselves  to  be  enjoying  a 
dainty  fit  for  a  king;  but  when  they  cannot  have  fire,  they 
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lay  out  their  food  to  be  cooked  in  the  sun,  whose  heat  at 
mid-day  is  even  as  that  of  the  Babylonish  furnace,  for  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  so  great  that  any  cook  would  find  it 
sufficient  for  making  puddings.  Even  so  in  the  wilderness 
St.  Postumius  saw  a  pot  full  of  potherbs  boiling  without 
any  fire,  as  we  read  in  the  Speculum  Historiale,  Book  XIX., 
ch.  xiv.  They  roast  meat  between  two  stones  heated  by 
the  sun,  as  aforesaid,  page  25  ^.  That  evening  we  began 
to  take  food  from  our  [31  a\  stores,  because  we  had  used 
all  the  fresh  provisions  which  we  had  brought  from  Gaza. 
When  the  sun  set,  Calinus  ordered  us  to  put  the  fires 
quite  out,  that  no  spark  or  glow  from  them  might  be  seen 
through  the  darkness,  and  he  bade  us  keep  more  careful 
watch  than  before,  saying  that  this  place  was  unsafe  and 
dangerous  because  of  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  Arabs. 
So  we  carefully  set  watchmen  and  went  to  sleep,  nor  were 
we  in  any  way  disturbed,  albeit  we  were  in  so  dreadful  a 
place. 

THE  DANGER   OF   STORMS  IN   THE  SAND. 

On  the  thirteenth  we  rose  when  midnight  was  past, 
struck  our  tents  and  rolled  them  up,  loaded  our  beasts 
with  our  baggage,  and  left  the  wilderness  of  Gayan.  We 
straightway  came  to  a  sandy  mountain,  which  we  climbed 
with  difficulty,  because  it  had  been  lately  brought  thither 
by  a  stormy  wind,  and  the  sand  was  not  yet  firm,  so  that 
the  beasts  sunk  into  it  as  though  they  were  walking 
through  deep  snow.  Moreover,  the  wind  which  blew 
beneath  our  feet  bore  away  the  sand,  and  began  for  the 
second  time  to  take  away  the  mountain,  and  to  move  it 
to  another  place.  The  ridge  itself  along  which  we  were 
journeying  melted  away  hour  by  hour,  even  as  water  when 
the  wind  blows  upon  it,  and  we  could  not  go  down  the 
other  side  thereof  into  the  valley  because  of  the  loose 
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sand,  lest  we  should  come  into  the  storm ;  for  they  who 
get  into  a  sandstorm  in  these  countries  are  more  utterly 
shipwrecked  than  any  at  sea.     At  last,  as  we  were  forced 
so  to  do,  we  went  down  into  the  valley,  not  without  trouble 
from  the  sand,  which  poured  all  over  us.     This  pouring  of 
the  sand  was  an  hundredfold  more  unpleasant  to  us  than 
any  quantity  soever  of  rain.     When  we  entered  the  valley, 
we  went  down  it  walking  over  freshly-strewn  sand.     This 
was  a  narrow  valley,  set  about  on  either  side  with  sandy 
hills,  and  if — from  which  the  Divine  mercy  protected  us — 
the  wind  had  been  contrary,  sand  would  have  poured  into 
the  valley  from  both  sides,  and  an  intolerable  storm  would 
have  brought  us  into  peril  of  suffocation,  as  often  befalls 
those  who  travel  through  the  desert  at  these  places.     Of  a 
sudden  we  turned  aside  out  of  the  valley,  and  came  into  a 
great  torrent-bed,  which  the  Arabs  call  Wadalar.     This 
torrent-bed,  as  plain  traces  proved,  was  full  of  water  at  its 
own  times,  which  it  bears  through  its  channel  into  the 
Great    Sea,   for   it   runs   straight   towards   the   sea.     The 
mountains  round  about  this  torrent  were  not  sandy,  but 
stony  ;  wherefore  at  the  bottom  there  were  bushes,  shrubs, 
and  grass.     Among  the  other  plants,  there  was  one  which 
sends  out  many  little  boughs  from  its  root,  which  boughs 
did  not  grow  up  into  the  air,  but  trailed  on  the  ground  for 
a  long  way  round  about  the  root.     Upon  them  hung  many 
fair  apples,  of  a  green  colour  mixed  with  gray,  round  in 
shape,  and  of  the  [d]  size  of  a  man's  two  fists.     When  we 
saw  these  apples,  we  were  allured  by  their  beauty  to  dis- 
mount from  our  asses  and  pluck  them,  while  our  guides 
went  on  their  way  laughing,  because  they  knew  the  taste 
of  those  apples,  which  we  did  not,  having  never  heard  of 
them   or   seen   them   before.     Those   who   plucked   these 
apples  straightway  put  them  to  their  mouths,  intending  to 
eat  them  ;  but  they  were  so  bitter  that,  before  their  teeth 
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could  reach  them,  their  lips  were  shrivelled  up,  for  however 
bitter  the  gall  of  any  animal  may  be,  it  is  not  as  bitter  as 
these  apples.  They  were  the  wild  gourds,  which  are  called 
colocynth,  of  which  it  was  said  (2  Kings  iv.  40),  *  There 
is  death  in  the  pot.'  We  took  some  of  these  apples,  and 
would  have  carried  them  home  to  our  own  country ;  but 
so  great  was  their  bitterness,  that  they  tainted  everything 
that  they  touched.  Our  hands  were  tainted  with  bitter- 
ness for  many  days,  neither  could  it  be  taken  away  either 
by  washing  or  rubbing ;  and  likewise  our  knives,  with 
which  we  had  cut  them.  At  first  I  put  two  apples  into 
our  basket,  in  which  I  kept  meat,  biscuits,  and  cheese ; 
but  they  became  so  tainted  with  bitterness  that  I  could  in 
no  wise  eat  them,  and  so  was  forced  to  throw  meat,  bread, 
cheese,  and  colocynths  away  together,  while  the  very 
basket  caught  the  bitter  taint,  so  that  whatever  I  put  in  it 
thereafter  became  bitter.  We  travelled  along  this  torrent- 
bed  among  these  green  plants  towards  the  west,  following 
the  course  of  the  channel.  When  we  had  gone  down  it  a 
long  way,  the  stony  mountains  ended,  and  we  came  again 
into  exceeding  fine  and  deep  sand,  which  poured  down 
into  that  valley  from  the  mountains  ;  and  in  this  part 
there  was  neither  grass  nor  leaf,  nor  any  green  thing  to  be 
seen,  for  no  grass  which  is  sown  there  can  grow  up,  seeing 
that  it  lies  in  a  shifting  soil,  the  dry  sands  which  move 
with  every  movement  of  the  wind.  The  only  crop  is  of 
those  plants  which  grow  so  fast,  thanks  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  that  they  can  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  winds  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  in  such  places  seeds  reach  their 
full  growth  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  they  are  sown. 
When  we  came  to  where  the  edge  of  the  valley  begins  to 
be  lower,  we  turned  aside  from  the  bottom  of  the  torrent- 
bed,  climbed  up  the  sandy  margin  of  the  valley  on  the 
south  side,  and  went  down  on  the  other  side  into  another 
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torrent- bed)  which  runs  from  the  south  towards  the  east, 
and  through  which  water  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  when 
there  is  any  water  therein.  Had  anyone  gone  along  that 
torrent-bed,  perhaps  for  ten  miles,  he  would  have  come 
upon  the  Dead  Sea,  which  stretches  out  a  long  tongue 
from  Sodom  even  to  this  wilderness.  This  torrent-bed 
was  stony,  and  the  stones  and  rocks  of  the  mountains 
on  either  side  thereof  were  exceeding  white,  as  though 
they  had  all  been  covered  with  snow.  We  went  straight 
across  this  torrent-bed,  and  neither  went  up  it  or  down  it, 
but  came  down  one  of  its  banks,  and  climbed  up  the  other. 
When,  however,  we  gained  the  top,  we  went  along  the 
ridge  for  a  little  way,  because  the  ground  was  so  steep 
that  we  could  not  straightway  descend,  for  the  rocks  below 
stuck  out  like  teeth ;  but  when  we  got  a  chance  of  coming 
down,  we  descended  a  steep  incline,  and  came  into  another 
deep  torrent-bed,  [32  a]  which  was  called  Magdabee,  and 
was  stony,  exceeding  rough,  and  altogether  barren,  without 
any  green  thing  whatsoever.  We  made  our  camels  kneel 
down  in  a  pretty  rough  place  in  this  torrent-bed,  unloaded 
them,  pitched  our  tents,  and  prepared  to  stay  there  for  the 
night.  We  sent  our  ass-drivers  to  fetch  water  from  a  marsh 
which  was  said  to  be  not  far  off ;  for  we  dared  not  pitch 
our  tents  with  all  our  company  beside  the  pools  or  cisterns 
in  the  wilderness,  because  the  Arabs  commonly  pitch  their 
tents  there,  and  they  are  ill  to  live  with.  We  scattered 
ourselves  about  the  torrent-bed  to  seek  for  sticks  to  make 
our  fire  until  the  ass-drivers  should  come  back,  and  we 
eagerly  looked  for  their  return  because  we  longed  for  fresh 
water  ;  for  we  had  had  a  toilsome  day,  and  were  parched 
with  the  heat,  and  very  thirsty.  But  when  the  ass-drivers 
came  with  the  water,  and  we  poured  it  out  of  the  water- 
skins  into  our  cooking-pots,  it  looked  more  like  milk  than 
water;  for  it  was  white  and  thick,  and  more  disgusting 
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than  that  which  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  skins,  and 
had  been  made  red  and  bitter  by  the  leather.  So  we  took 
this  white  water,  and  cooked  our  food  therewith,  but  used 
the  red  for  drinking.  I  took  a  cup  of  the  white  water  and 
a  cup  of  the  red  to  Calinus,  and  asked  him  which  was  the 
wholesomer  drink  of  the  two.  He  replied  that  the  white 
water  was  bad  and  unwholesome,  but  that  the  water  which 
had  been  made  red  and  sharp-tasted  by  the  skin  was  not  only 
not  bad,  but  medicinal  and  very  good  for  the  health.  At 
this  we  plucked  up  courage  to  drink  from  the  water-skins 
without  fear.  When  we  had  made  a  fire  for  our  supper, 
lo!  a  furious  wind  arose,  and  blew  from  the  sea  up  our 
torrent-bed.  It  scattered  the  burning  sticks,  and  put  out 
our  fire,  so  that  we  could  cook  nothing  that  night.  More- 
over, it  stirred  up  the  dust  from  the  earth,  and  filled  our 
tents  and  beds,  so  that  everything  that  we  had  was  be- 
sprinkled with  dust  and  sand,  so  that  that  night  we  stood 
in  the  dust  as  though  in  a  thick  cloud,  moved  by  the  rest- 
less wind  ;  and  the  whole  torrent-bed  was  darksome,  the 
air  seemed  cloudy,  and  the  heavens  black  by  reason  of  the 
thickness  of  the  dust.  We  were  all  like  blind  men,  looking 
out  of  half-shut  eyes,  and  no  man  could  settle  himself  to 
sleep  iri  his  bedclothes  so  nicely  that  the  wind  and  dust 
did  not  make  its  way  into  them.  This  wind  blew  from 
the  quarter  of  the  Great  Sea,  and  there  must  have  been  a 
great  storm  at  sea,  because  we  saw  flashes  and  blazes  of 
lightning  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  which  always  cause 
great  disturbance.  When  we  had  at  last  laid  ourselves 
down  to  rest,  the  pilgrim  whose  turn  it  was  to  watch  for 
that  night  came  into  our  tent  and  told  us  that  two  vaga- 
bond Arabs  had  come  into  our  camp,  and  had  placed 
themselves  near  our  tent  amid  our  bags  and  baskets.  I 
arose,  for  I  was  at  that  time  the  manciple  of  our  company, 
and  found   these  two  vagabonds.     I  opened  a  sack,  and 
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g^ave  them  biscuits  for  their  supper,  filled  their  jar  with 
water  from  the  water-skins,  and  made  signs  to  them  to 
go  away  from  our  tent  and  baggage,  which  they  did,  and 
were  exceeding  grateful  for  the  gift.  Had  we  given  them 
nothing,  they  would  not  have  left  us,  and  would  have 
stolen  twice  as  much.  These  men  remained  in  our  com- 
pany for  several  days,  because  they  were  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  camel-drivers,  for  otherwise  we  should  not 
have  suffered  them  to  be  with  us.  The  robber  {p]  Arabs 
of  the  wilderness  watch  for  storms,  and  when  the  air  is 
darkened,  and  men  are  nearly  blinded,  they  make  their 
way  into  a  caravan  and  steal  whatever  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on.  Sometimes  some  of  them  travelled  with  us  for 
three  days  at  a  time — men  whom  no  one  knew,  and  no 
one  understood  how  they  had  found  us  out.  We  asked 
Calinus  to  drive  these  unknown  people  away  from  us  ;  but 
he  answered  that  by  day  he  could  not  drive  anyone  away, 
but  that  at  night  he  would  ask  them  to  keep  outside  our 
pile  of  baggage  ;  but  he  advised  us — nay,  begged  us — not 
to  refuse  bread  and  water  to  any  such  people  whom  we 
might  meet,  saying  that  we  should  be  safer  if  we  did  so. 
So  at  night  we  always  called  together  all  strangers,  and 
gave  them  some  bread  and  water  by  measure,  bidding 
them  not  to  pass  the  night  near  our  tents,  but  go  away, 
because  if  they  did  not  do  so,  we  should  drive  them  away 
from  us  with  sticks  and  staves  ;  for  we  did  not  allow  even 
our  own  servants  to  sleep  near  us. 

BROTHER  FELIX   FABRICS  TERRIBLE  AND   STRANGE 
ADVENTURE. 

On  the  fourteenth,  the  day  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross,  which  was  the  fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  we 
rose  early,  before  daylight,  and  made  ready  to  depart. 
Again  there  arose  a  great  and  bitter  quarrel  between  the 
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pilgrims  and  the  camel-drivers  and  ass-drivers,  as  was  the 
case  almost  every  day.  We  suffered  during  this  part  of 
our  pilgrimage  from  the  abominable  nuisance  that  our 
servants,  for  whom  we  had  paid  much  money,  and  hired 
them  at  a  great  price  to  wait  upon  us,  were  unfaithful  to 
us,  and  stole  from  us  whatever  they  could.  By  night  they 
would  make  their  way  to  the  sacks  of  biscuits  and  tear 
holes  in  them,  and  so  get  as  many  as  they  could,  gnawing 
holes  with  their  teeth  like  rats,  and  we  never  could  keep 
such  careful  watch  but  what  every  night  they  plundered 
us ;  for  they  are  exceeding  artful  thieves,  and  can  steal  a 
man's  property  before  his  very  eyes.  In  addition  to  this 
they  were  lazy  about  packing  our  baggage,  for  which 
purpose  we  had  hired  both  them  and  their  camels  ;  and 
all  the  time  of  loading  the  camels  they  kept  throwing 
away  our  things  and  quarrelling  with  us,  neither  would 
they  peaceably  pick  up  what  they  had  thrown  away  unless 
we  gave  them  more  money,  which  we  were  in  no  way 
bound  to  do.  These  wretches  often  plagued  us  beyond 
measure,  and  had  we  not  feared  that  we  should  come  into 
greater  danger,  we  should  often  have  beaten  them  soundly, 
for  we  could  have  eaten  them  up,  as  the  vulgar  say. 
Meanwhile,  we  committed  many  of  our  wrongs  to  the 
vengeance  of  God,  and  endured  flagrant  wrongs.  So  we 
loaded  our  beasts,  left  the  wilderness  of  Magdabee,  and 
entered  a  more  terrible  and  barren  solitude  than  we  had 
journeyed  through  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  where  we 
could  no  longer  discern  any  traces  either  of  men  or  of 
beasts.  We  therefore  directed  our  steps  towards  St. 
Catharine's  Star,  and  went  on  towards  the  south  without 
any  road,  over  torrent-beds,  valleys,  mountains,  and  hills. 
We  had  now  entered  the  country  and  wilderness  which  is 
called  in  Arabic  Gedel  Julell.  In  this  wilderness  there  are 
exceeding  lofty  mountains  formed  of  steep  rocks,  and  we 
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journeyed  all  day  among  these  mountains.  When  the  sun 
was  about  to  set,  we  came  to  a  sandy  place  in  what  is 
called  the  wilderness  of  Magareth,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  there  we  pitched  our  tents  and  gathered 
firewood  to  cook  with.  Near  us,  as  it  seemed,  there  was  a 
single  round  mountain,  which  was  lofty,  and  yet  easy  to 
climb.  On  its  top  there  seemed  to  be  some  sort  of  build- 
ing. I  wanted  to  [33  (i\  ascend  this  mountain  in  order  to 
see  what  was  on  its  top,  and  to  get  a  view  of  the  wilderness 
round  about.  I  did  not  like  to  go  alone,  yet  I  had  no 
hope  of  finding  a  companion  among  the  pilgrims  ;  so  I 
plucked  up  courage,  and  left  the  company  as  though  I 
meant  to  say  my  prayers.  I  went  alone  into  the  plain,  and 
came  to  heaps  of  sand,  among  which  I  walked  fast  towards 
the  mountain,  no  one  knowing  what  I  was  doing.  After 
an  hour's  walking  I  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ; 
but  its  appearance  had  greatly  deceived  me,  for  it  stood 
farther  away  from  our  tents  than  I  had  reckoned,  and  was 
much  bigger  and  higher  than  it  looked.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  I  meant  to  finish  the  task  which  I  had  begun,  and  I 
climbed  up  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  among  cliffs 
and  over  hard  rocks,  and  with  much  toil  and  sweat 
reached  the  top,  where  I  found  nothing  save  a  great  heap 
of  stones  piled  high  up  one  upon  another.  I  stood  still 
there  and  looked  round  about  me,  but  could  see  nothing 
anywhere  save  a  boundless  wilderness,  broken  up  by 
mountains,  hills,  and  torrent-beds,  wherein  dwelt  neither 
men,  birds,  nor  beasts.  I  could  not  see  our  tents,  because 
they  were  far  away  ;  but  I  saw  mountains,  both  white  and 
black,  and  all  the  surface  of  the  earth  scorched  by  the 
sun's  heat.  I  did  not  see  any  green  thing,  either  great  or 
small  ;  but  the  curse  of  barrenness  lay  upon  the  land. 
The  heap  of  stones  on  the  mountain-top  was  a  mark  to 
point  out  the  road,  for  everywhere  throughout  the  wilder- 
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ness  there  are  piles  of  stones  set  up  on  mountain -peaks, 
which  show  through  which  valleys  men  ought  to  go ;  and 
were   these   landmarks   not   set  up,  no  one  could    travel 
through  the  wilderness,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  valleys  are 
not  passable,  but  are  closed  at  the  farther  end,  so  that 
after  a  man  had  spent  three  or  four  days  in  following  the 
course  of  that  valley,  he  would  at  last  have  to  come  back 
again.     The  same  thing  happens  in  rocky  seas,  where  piles 
of  stones  are  set  up  on  hills  as  marks  to  point  out  the  way 
over  the  sea ;  and  if  they  were  not  there,  many  ships  would 
get  into  passages  between  mountains,  and  come  to  Scyllas 
and  Charybdises.     Even  so  here  many  men  would  perish 
were  there  not  these  landmarks  on  the  mountains.     But 
the  Saracens  and  Arabs  turn  even  these  marks  to  super- 
stitious uses ;  for  at  certain  times  they  ascend  the  moun- 
tains, and  call  upon  Mahomet  beside  these  piles  of  stone, 
and  raise  up  these  marks  in  his  honour,  for  this  heap  was 
full  of  dangling  rags  and  pieces  of  clothing  and  shirts. 
They  are  wont  thus  to  show  honour  to  any  places  which 
they  think   are    in    any  wise    sacred,   as    is    set  forth  on 
page  28  b ;  for  when  any  of  them  has  finished  his  prayer, 
he  tears  off  a  piece  from  his  garments,  hangs  it  up  there, 
and  goes   away.     The  reason  of  this  foolish  practice  is 
given  in  Part  IL,  page  53  ^.     I  therefore  plucked  away  all 
these  rags  and  scraps  of  cloth  from  the  stones,  cast  them 
on  the  ground,  and  put  crosses  in  their  places ;  on  the  top 
I  set  up  a  cross  made  of  reeds,  and  I  drew  crosses  on  the 
widest  of  the  stones  with  other  sharp  stones,  being  mindful 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  whose  day  it  was,  to  the 
end  that  when  the  heathen  went  up  thither  they  might 
find  the  symbol  of  Christ,  and  might  understand  that  some 
Christian  had  been  there. 

ii  After  fhis  I  wished  to  descend,  and  I  gazed  more  keenly 
across  the  plain  that  I  might  make  out  our  tents  and  direct 
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my  steps  towards  them  ;  but  I  could  see  nothing,  nor  any 
smoke  from  our  fire,  and  I  began  to  tremble  in  horrible 
fear  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  find  my  way  back  to  my 
comrades  across  that  pathless  country,  but  should  wander 
aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  and  darkness 
would  come  upon  me  while  I  wandered  ;  for,  had  any  of 
these  things  befallen  me,  I  had  surely  been  a  dead  man. 
The  only  thing  that  gave  me  courage  was  that  I  had 
crossed  the  sand  and  marked  it  with  the  prints  of  my  feet, 
and  I  hoped  that  I  might  be  able  to  follow  these  foot- 
prints. So  I  went  down,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
I  did  indeed  find  my  footprints,  but  they  were  nearly 
covered,  for  the  wind  had  blown  the  sand  over  them  ;  and 
if  [d]  I  had  delayed  a  little  while  longer  on  that  mountain, 
my  footprints  would  have  been  quite  covered,  and  I  should 
for  certain  have  lost  my  life,  for  I  was  so  bewildered  that 
I  knew  not  toward  which  quarter  I  ought  to  go,  because 
there  was  a  great  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in 
which,  however,  there  were  many  heaps  of  sand,  and  the 
ground  swelled  into  low  hills.  Now,  I  followed  my  foot- 
steps a  good  way,  but  when  I  came  to  a  higher  part  of  the 
ground  they  were  altogether  blotted  out,  nor  could  I  trace 
them  by  any  means.  Howbeit,  with  much  fear  I  fetched  a 
compass,  and  went  back  along  my  newly- made  track  to 
the  place  where  I  had  seen  my  old  footprints,  that  I  might 
look  at  them  more  carefully ;  but  I  could  not  find  them, 
and  I  was  angry  with  myself,  and  reproached  myself  most 
bitterly  for  my  curiosity  and  presumption,  and  I  came  near 
to  tearing  my  beard,  striking  my  face,  and  beating  my 
breast  in  my  sorrow.  '  Alas !'  said  I ;  *  miserable  man  that 
I  am !  why  did  I  leave  my  comrades  ?  What  rashness  it 
was  to  part  from  my  brethren  in  this  pathless  and  terrible 
land  !  Where,  think'st  thou,  shall  I  find  them  >  Lo,  the 
sun  is  even  now  about  to  set,  the  night  cometh,  and  I, 
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Felix  no  more,  but  of  all  men  the  most  unhappy,  whither 
shall  I  go,  whither  shall  I  run  ?  O  Lord,  help  me  I'  Say- 
ing thus,  I  suddenly  burst  forth  with  the  last  of  the  seven 
penitential  psalms,  Domine  exaudi^  which  I  found  to  be  a 
beautiful  and  efficacious  prayer.  I  went  on  my  way  sing- 
ing this  psalm,  uncertain  about  my  direction,  and  ofttimes 
repeated  it,  till  at  last  I  came  to  a  lofty  sand-heap,  and 
saw  my  former  footprints  on  its  side.  I  could  have  kissed 
them  for  joy.  I  never  felt  so  glad  as  when  I  saw  these 
footprints.  While  I  was  joyfully  watching  and  following 
them,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  they  were  the  foot- 
prints of  some  Arab,  and  I  began  to  doubt  whether  I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  place  from  whence  I  came.  In  this 
doubt  I  looked  more  narrowly  at  the  footprints,  and  saw 
that  they  were  those  of  a  shod  man,  whereas  the  Arabs 
run  barefoot  over  the  wilderness,  and  again  I  went  on  my 
way  comforted.  Afar  off  I  saw  something  white,  and 
guessed  it  to  be  three  Saracens  or  Arabs,  all  of  whom 
wear  white  clothes;  but  when  I  came  nearer,  they  were 
our  tents.  Looking  towards  them,  I  praised  God  on  my 
knees,  and  determined  never  again  to  leave  our  company. 
I  found  two  pilgrims  at  supper  in  the  tents,  and  when  I 
went  in  to  them,  they  reproached  me  for  coming  to  supper 
so  late,  and  said  that  they  had  waited  for  me  for  a  long 
time.  I  answered  that  I  had  been  about  my  own  business. 
After  supper  I  led  them  out  of  the  tent,  pointed  out  the 
mountain  to  them,  and  told  them  what  had  befallen  me. 
They  were  surprised  at  my  having  got  back  so  soon.  The 
sun  now  set,  and  we  settled  ourselves  to  rest,  each  man  in 
his  own  bed. 

HARDSHIPS    IN    THE   SANDY    SEA. 

On  the  fifteenth,  before  midnight,  the  ass-drivers  began 
to  cry  out,  complaining  that  two  of  their  asses  had  been 
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untied  and  stolen  by  thieves.  By  their  cries  we  were  a,U 
roused  from  our  sleep,  and  sat  up  in  our  beds  taljcing 
about  the  matter ;  while  the  ass  -  drivers  scoured  the 
country,  and  found  the  two  beasts  [34  a]  both  together, 
for  they  had  loosed  themselves  and  strayed  away.  When 
the  asses  were  brought  back,  Calinus  ordered  us  to  load 
our  camels  and  start  before  the  usual  time,  for  it  was  still 
exceeding  early,  about  midnight.  So  we  arose,  and  when 
we  had  made  ready,  we  left  the  wilderness  of  Magareth, 
and  came  into  an  exceeding  barren  desert.  We  came  into 
a  part  thereof  which  was  bitterly  cold,  wherein,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule  in  the  East,  we  suffered  such  great  cold 
that  our  feet,  hands,  and  noses  were  stiff  with  the  cold,  and 
our  teeth  chattered.  We  suffered  much  with  this  cold, 
because  hitherto  we  had  always  been  in  very  great  heat, 
and  now  were  come  into  very  great  cold,  without  being 
dressed  to  protect  ourselves  against  it.  Among  all  the 
other  things  which  enliven  a  pilgrimage  through  the 
wilderness,  the  chief  is  that  every  day,  almost  every  hour, 
one  comes  into  new  countries  of  a  fresh  soil  and  climate, 
and  among  mountains  of  fresh  shape  and  colour,  which 
things  cause  a  man  to  admire  what  is  present,  and  look 
eagerly  forward  to  seeing  what  is  to  come.  Something 
nqw  is  always  happening  to  fill  a  man  with  admiration, 
either  of  the  strange  aspect  of  the  mountains,  the  colour 
of  the  earth  and  rocks,  the  numberless  kinds  of  pebbles, 
or  the  exceeding  rugged,  barren,  and  waste  nature  of  the 
country,  all  of  which  things  delight  the  inquiring  mind.  I 
confess  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  felt  more  pleasure  in  the 
barren  wilderness  than  I  ever  did  in  the  rich  and  fertile 
land  of  Egypt,  with  all  its  attractive  beauty. 

About  sunrise  we  came  out  of  the  cold  region  and 
entered  a  country  of  a  different  kind  ;  for  we  came  into  a 
sandy  torrent-bed,  and  climbed  with  much  toil  over  moun- 
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tains  newly  heaped  up  by  the  storm.  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  pass  that  way  at  the  time  when  those 
sand-heaps  were  being  brought  thither  ;  for  the  sand  flies 
there  over  the  land  like  spray  in  a  storm  at  sea,  and  fills 
the  whole  air,  so  that  no  man  can  struggle  against  it.  As 
I  said  before,  men  and  beasts  perish  daily  in  the  wilder- 
ness, overwhelmed  by  sandstorms,  just  as  they  do  at  sea, 
overwhelmed  by  the  stormy  waves.  Thus  the  army  of 
Cambyses  perished  in  the  sand  which  was  stirred  up  by 
a  southerly  wind,  as  we  read  in  the  Speculum  Natiirale 
ch.  Iviii.  We  were  now  in  great  danger,  for  the  sand  ran 
down  towards  us,  and  no  man  could  see  or  hear  any  other, 
and  with  his  half-blinded  eyes  could  scarce  see  the  head  of 
the  beast  whereon  he  rode,  for  the  air  was  full  of  sand, 
which  ran  along  over  the  ground  like  an  exceeding  swift 
river.  Everyone  was  sore  afraid  lest  his  beast  should  lose 
its  way,  and  stray  into  another  country  away  from  the 
main  company,  because,  as  I  have  often  said,  no  man 
could  look  round  about  him,  for  our  ^y^s,  and  our  mouths 
too,  were  full  of  dust,  and  my  black  cope  was  so  full  of 
sand  that  you  could  not  tell  that  it  was  black.  At  last, 
about  noon,  the  storm  ceased,  and  we  climbed  up  over 
sandy  mounds  and  peaks  out  [/^]  of  that  torrent-bed  into 
another,  a  great  and  broad  one.  We  enjoyed  our  journey 
along  this  torrent-bed  ;  but  now  Calinus  called  all  of  us 
together,  and  said  to  us,  *  Lo,  my  masters  the  pilgrims,  you 
may  now  take  your  choice  :  If  you  like  to  shorten  your 
journey,  and  to  travel  for  three  days  in  peace  untroubled, 
by  storms,  we  will  go  along  that  torrent-bed  ;  but  we  shall 
find  no  pools  or  wells  along  its  course  at  which  we  and  our 
beasts  can  drink,  and  already  the  water  in  our  skins  is 
beginning  to  fail.  But  if  you  wish  to  go  to  get  water,  we 
must  cross  this  torrent-bed,  and  go  down  into  another, 
where,  perchance,  we  may  find  a  well  full  of  water.  I 
VOL.  II.  33 
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know  that  there  is  a  well  there,  but  whether  there  is  any 
water  in  it  now  I  know  not.  If  there  is  water  in  it,  I  fear 
that  it  may  be  surrounded  by  Arabs,  who  will  refuse  to  let 
us  have  water,  and  so  will  give  us  trouble.  If  there  is  no 
water  in  it,  we  shall  have  made  a  long  journey  out  of  the 
straight  road  all  to  no  purpose.  Take  counsel,  then — decide 
which  course  you  prefer  ;  I  will  run  the  risk  of  either 
together  with  you.'  To  this  we  answered  briefly  that  we 
had  rather  be  plagued  and  plundered  by  the  Arabs  than 
suffer  from  drought  and  die  of  thirst.  *  Let  us  hope,'  said 
we,  'that  the  Arabs  will  receive  bread  and  money  from 
us,  and  will  give  us  water  for  them.'  So  we  turned  out  of 
the  torrent-bed,  and  came  above  it  into  a  great  plain  which 
was  altogether  clear  of  sand,  for  the  wind  had  blown  all  the 
sand  away,  though  we  could  clearly  see  that  at  times  there 
were  sand-mountains  there.  As  we  went  on  we  came  to 
the  end  of  this  plain,  and  looked  down  into  another  sandy 
country.  Beneath  us  was  a  wide  plain,  being  the  wilder- 
ness which  is  called  Hachseve.  We  saw  many  tents  and 
huts  standing  together  on  this  wide  plain  like  a  town, 
with  fires  burning  and  beasts  and  men  going  to  and  fro, 
and  we  were  astounded  at  the  sight.  They  were  Arabs, 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness,  and  they  had  pitched  their 
tents  round  about  the  well.  We  tremblingly  went  down 
towards  them,  and  they,  when  they  saw  us,  stood  at  their 
tent-doors  awaiting  us,  with  spears  in  their  hands.  When 
we  had  come  into  the  plain,  and  were  a  stone's-throw 
distant  from  their  tents,  we  pitched  our  own  tents,  and 
unloaded  our  beasts  beside  them.  Hereupon  their  children, 
naked  and  black,  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ran  up 
to  us,  and  to  them  we  straightway  gave  biscuits,  which 
they  received  with  great  joy,  and  went  back  to  their  tents. 
After  them  came  other  children,  to  whom  we  made  the 
same  present ;  and,  moreover,  some  women  came,  some 
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big  with  child,  others  with  children  in  their  arms,  to  whom 
likewise  we  gave  biscuits.  By  so  doing  we  turned  the 
hearts  of  these  Arabs,  who  asked  us  to  come  and  get 
water  for  ourselves  and  our  beasts,  and  we  filled  our 
water-skins  and  jars  without  the  slightest  hindrance,  a 
thing  which  we  had  never  hoped  to  do.  The  water  was 
muddy  and  slightly  salt,  yet  it  was  drinkable,  and  we  were 
thankful  to  get  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  had  driven 
away  th^  little  ones  who  ran  up  to  us,  and  had  not  given 
them  bread,  we  should  never  have  got  our  water  in  peace 
— nay,  we  should  have  been  forced  to  give  biscuits  and 
money  at  the  spear's  point.  We  abode  there  for  three 
hours,  and  made  friends,  as  far  as  we  could,  with  these 
Arabs ;  for  our  young  knights  danced  with  their  young 
men  upon  the  plain,  ran  races  with  them,  lifted  great 
stones,  and  strove  with  one  another  in  all  good  fellowship. 
After  this,  when  we  had  hurriedly  loaded  our  camels  and 
were  just  about  to  depart,  we  called  the  chief  of  these 
Arabs  to  us,  and  out  of  generosity  gave  him  a  ducat,, 
because  he  had  dealt  [35  a]  so  peaceably  with  us.  The 
Arab  received  the  piece  of  gold  with  deep  respect,  and 
told  us  that  if  we  wished  it,  he  would  accompany  us  and 
defend  us  from  all  attacks,  howbeit,  we  took  our  leave  of  him 
and  left  the  pool,  travelling  hurriedly.  At  sunset  we  entered 
a  terrible  wilderness  which  is  called  Mmsc/iene,  where 
was  a  great  torrent-bed  surrounded  by  rocks  and  stony 
mountains,  all  of  which  were  exceeding  white,  and  the 
land  was  like  burned  lime.  We  pitched  our  tents  in  this 
torrent-bed  for  the  night,  and,  with  much  running  to  and  fro, 
could  scarcely  gather  enough  wood  to  make  a  fire.  Before 
us  a  company  of  camels  must  have  rested  there,  because 
there  was  much  dung  in  the  place ;  and  as  this  dung  was 
now  dry,  we  collected  it  and  used  it  for  the  fire,  for  there 
was  not  one  growing  plant  in  the  place. 

33—2 
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On  the  sixteenth,  immediately  after  midnight,  Calinus 
woke  us,  that  we  might  start,  and  we  arose  with  impatient 
murmurings,  for  the  toil  of  our  journey  began  to  be  dis- 
tressing and  wearisome  to  us,  especially  to  those  of  us 
who  were  sick,  which  latter  complained  loudly  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  journey  ;  for  to  travel  all  day  long  in  the 
blazing  heat  of  the  sun,  and  a  part  of  the  night  in  cold 
and  dew,  without  any  hot  cooked  food,  and  with  such 
great  thirst,  is  grievous  even  to  a  sound  man,  let  alone  a 
sick  one.  I  often  wondered  when  I  was  in  the  wilderness 
that  the  Scripture  should  so  bitterly  reproach  the  children 
of  Israel  for  their  murmuring,  and  that  they  should  have 
been  so  grievously  punished  for  so  doing,  as  we  read 
in  I  Cor.  x.,  that  they  who  murmured  were  destroyed 
by  serpents.  They  murmured  because  of  their  labour 
(Numb,  xi.),  or  their  hunger  and  thirst  (Exod.  xvi.),  or 
because  of  the  barrenness  of  the  place  (Numb,  xx.),  or 
because  of  other  human  wants  ;  and  they  always  were 
most  grievously  punished.  I  became  troubled  in  mind, 
and  often  feared  the  Divine  wrath  because  of  our  murmur- 
ings ;  and  I  wondered  whether  our  labour  was  counted  to 
us  for  righteousness  when  we  murmured  so  greatly.  So 
we  loaded  the  camels,  saddled  the  asses,  left  the  wilderness 
of  Minschene,  and  at  sunrise  were  guided  into  a  rugged 
wilderness — a  most  barren  region,  what  the  children  of 
Israel,  if  it  be  lawful  so  to  speak,  called  an  evil  place 
(Numb.  XX.).  This  is  called  the  wilderness  of  Larich. 
On  its  right-hand  side,  and  likewise  behind  us,  tiiere  were 
mountains  of  exceeding  whiteness  ;  but  to  the  eastward 
we  had  very  wide  plains,  whereof  the  stones  and  sand 
were  black  and  scorched  as  though  a  fire  had  lately 
burned  everything  that  would  burn  therein — moreover,  a 
smell  of  fire  came  from  the  ground.  We  could  not  see  the 
end  of  this  wide  plain,  which  was  not  bounded  by  moun- 
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tains  or  hills.  We  wondered  at  this  dreadful  waste,  and 
asked  Calinus  the  Saracen  where  this  plain  ended,  [d]  He 
answered  that  there  was  no  man  living  who  had  ever  been 
to  the  end  of  that  plain  by  this  way.  *  If,'  said  he,  '  a  man 
were  to  travel  so  speedily  as  to  accomplish  ten  German 
miles  every  day,  yet  at  the  end  of  two  months  he  would 
reach  neither  water  nor  human  beings ;  moreover,  so  great 
heat  scorches  those  plains,  that  even  if  a  man  had  water 
he  could  not  reach  the  end  of  them  alive.'  The  boundary 
of  these  plains  is  said  to  be  near  the  mountains  of  the 
earthly  paradise,  and  therefore  the  flashings  of  the  fiery 
sword,  which  the  Lord  has  placed  before  the  entrance  to 
paradise,  has  scorched  these  plains  and  forbids  all  ap- 
proach. Indeed,  one  might  suppose  that  these  are  the 
Elysian  Fields,  which  are  very  great  and  wide  plains,  void 
of  human  inhabitants,  and  wherein  no  living  man  can 
dwell.  It  was  to  these  fields,  according  to  the  poets,  that 
Mercury  brought  back  souls  from  the  infernal  regions  ;  for 
they  thought  that  all  men's  souls  were  created  together  in 
the  beginning,  and  were  afterwards  put  into  men  as  they 
were  conceived ;  that  when  we  died  they  went  to  the 
regions  below,  and  there  were  tortured  until  the  sins  which 
they  had  committed  in  life  were  purged  and  done  away. 
After  this.  Mercury  led  them  away  to  the  Elysian  Fields  ; 
and  next,  after  a  thousand  years,  they  were  taken  by 
Mercury  to  the  river  Lethe,  that  they  might  drink  thereof 
and  forget  the  toils  of  this  present  life,  and  might  there- 
fore wish  to  return  again  to  the  bodies,  to  which  Mercury 
then  sent  them. 

Those  who  have  explored  these  plains  furthest  say  that 
they  found  a  sepulchre  or  tomb  built  of  stone  in  memory 
of  an  enormous  giant.  In  this  tomb  some  think  that  Og, 
the  King  of  Basan,  mentioned  in  Deut.  iii.,  is  buried, 
because  his  bedstead  or  cradle,  wherein  he  lay  as  a  child, 
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which  was  of  iron,  used  to  be  shown  at  Rabbath.  Nine 
cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  and  four  cubits  the  breadth 
thereof.  This  giant  grew  into  so  big  a  man  that  a  wide 
field  was  needed  for  his  sepulture — that  is,  this  field,^  if  we 
accept  the  Hebrew  explanation  of  the  aforesaid  text,  which 
tells  us  such  wondrous  tales  about  the  bigness  of  this  man ; 
to  wit,  Deut.  iii.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  Christ's  faithful 
people  tell  one  story  about  this  plain,  the  Jews  another, 
the  poets  another,  and  the  natives  thereof  another.  We 
Christians  say  that  this  plain  is  scorched  by  the  flashings  of 
the  fiery  sword,  if  it  be  true  that  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  land 
of  paradise.  The  Jews  say  that  this  plain  is  in  some  sort 
the  border  of  the  Elysian  Fields ;  but  the  natives  beheve 
that  this  plain  reaches  from  hence  even  to  the  torrid 
zone,  and  that  a  man  might  pass  through  the  same  unto 
the  torrid  zone,  and  yet  live. 

We  journeyed  all  daylong  through  this  land  of  wonders, 
having  on  our  right  hand  mountains  burned  bare  and  white 
with  t^he  heat,  and  on  our  left  the  Elysian  Plains,  scorched 
and  black,  whereon  no  green  herb  or  blade  of  grass  can 
be  found.  When  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  we  came  to  a 
rugged  torrent-bed,  down  which  in  its  own  season  a  violent 
torrent  runs.  In  this  torrent-bed  we  pitched  our  tents, 
and  made  ready  to  pass  the  night  therein.  Now,  after  our 
tents  were  set  up,  I  always  used  to  go  to  Calinus,  and  ask 
him  the  name  of  the  place.  This  evening  when  I  went  to 
him  as  usual  and  asked  him  the  name  of  this  wilderness 
and  torrent,  he  thought  for  a  while,  and  then  said,  laughing, 
that  this  place  was  called  Albaroch.  Some  other  Arabs 
and  Saracens  who  stood  by  laughed  like  him  when  they 
heard  this,  and  made  signs  to  me  to  write  down  Albaroch, 
for  I  had  in  my  hand  pen,  ink,  and  paper  for  writing  ;  and 

^  The  text  is  corrupt.     I  have  given  what  I  believe  to  be  the  sense. 
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so,  as  they  told  me,  I  wrote  down  Albaroch  before  their 
eyes,  and  when  I  wrote  it,  and  read  what  I  had  written, 
they  laughed  much.  At  that  time  I  knew  not  the  cause 
of  their  laughter,  but  afterwards  I  learned  it.  Calinus  and 
the  other  heathen  passed  a  je«t  upon  me,  telling  me  the 
name  of  Mahomet's  beast  instead  of  the  name  of  the  place, 
and  this  was  why  they  laughed.  We  read  in  the  Alcoran 
that  one  day  as  Mahomet  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his 
house  at  Mecca,  the  angel  Gabriel  came  and  led  to  him 
by  its  reins  a  most  beautiful  and  swift  beast  [36  d\  named 
Albaroch.  The  form  of  this  beast  was  as  follows  :  It  was 
bigger  than  an  ass,  and  less  than  a  mule.  It  had  a  fair 
face  like  a  man  ;  its  hair  was  of  pearls  ;  its  breast  of 
emerald;  its  tail  of  ruby  ;  its  eyes  were  brighter  than  the 
sun  ;  its  feet  and  hoofs  were  like  a  camel's  ;  and  its  saddle 
was  costly  beyond  what  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive. 
This  beast  would  suffer  no  man  to  mount  it  unless  Gabriel 
vouched  for  his  goodness  ;  and  Gabriel  swore  by  the  living 
God  that  it  never  had  met  with  a  better  man  than 
Mahomet,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  take  him  on  its  back. 
When  the  beast  heard  this,  it  said  that  it  had  never  carried 
any  man  so  willingly  as  it  would  carry  Mahomet.  So 
Mahomet  mounted,  Gabriel  holding  the  stirrup  ;  and  when 
he  was  in  the  saddle,  a  great  company  of  angels  came  and 
stood  round  about  the  beast.  Then  the  beast  began  to  go 
so  gently  and  quietly  as  no  tongue  can  tell,  and  withal  as 
swiftly  as  the  wind,  and  came  even  to  Jerusalem,  to  the 
temple,  wherein  he  found  all  the  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
who  had  been  sent  thither  by  God  that  they  might  do  him 
honour,  and  many  wondrous  things  were  shown  him  there. 
With  this  fable  Mahomet  cozened  many  simple  people; 
but  one  day  when  he  was  recounting  the  same  to  a  great 
multitude,  sixty  thousand  men  departed  from  him,  because 
they  perceived  that  it  was  untrue.     This   fable   may  be 
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found  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  '  Fortress  of  Faith,'  a  book 
which  treats  of  the  wars  of  the  Saracens,  in  the  chapter 
upon  the  laws  given  by  Mahomet.  It  may  be  that  our 
Calinus  thought  that  this  name  of  Albaroch  had  in  itself 
some  Divine  power,  which  might  influence  my  mind  against 
my  will  or  without  my  knowledge.  But  that  fanciful  Alcoran 
is  foolish  with  more  than  human  folly. 

A   RIGHT  WONDROUS   COUNTRY. 

On  the  seventeenth  we  rose  from  the  aforesaid  torrent- 
bed  early,  long  before  daylight,  and  after  loading  our 
beasts  climbed  straightway  up  the  slope  of  its  right-hand 
side,  and  went  down  on  the  other  side  thereof  into  another 
torrent-bed.  This  torrent-bed  was  exceeding  rough  and 
stony.  Its  stones,  rocks,  and  pebbles  were  black,  as  though 
they  had  lain  in  the  fire  ;  but  the  tops  of  the  hills  on 
either  side  were  exceeding  white,  as  though  they  had  been 
sprinkled  with  new-fallen  snow.  Yet  there  was  no  snow 
there,  and  most  likely  never  had  been  or  would  be,  even  as 
down  below  there  was  no  fire  to  blacken  the  stones  ;  but  it 
is  the  sun  which,  by  his  wondrous  power,  blackens  the  one 
and  whitens  the  other.  So  also  by  his  power  he  renders 
some  things  soft  and  other  things  hard  ;  he  makes  some 
things  sweet  and  other  things  bitter,  bringing  out  opposite 
qualities  by  the  operation  of  the  same  power,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  whereon  he  works.  As  we 
journeyed  along  we  came  to  where  the  torrent-bed  widened, 
and  here  we  met  an  exceeding  cold  wind,  whereby  we  were 
sorely  chilled,  and  wished  that  we  had  on  winter  clothes. 
After  this  we  climbed  up  the  edge  of  the  torrent-bed,  and 
came  on  the  other  side  into  a  great  valley,  which  was 
neither  stony  nor  sandy,  but  muddy,  being  formed  of 
sticky  white  clay,  fit  to  be  used  by  potters.  We  found  it 
very  bad  travelling  through  this  valley,  because  the  water 
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had  made  the  ground  rough,  and  it  was  full  of  great  and 
steep  channels,  so  that  we  had  always  to  be  either  going 
uphill  or  downhill,  which  did  not  suit  the  camels'  way  of 
walking,  and  was  very  toilsome  for  our  asses,  and  trouble- 
some to  ourselves.  Had  these  channels  been  full  of  water, 
as  they  had  once  been,  we  [d]  never  could  have  made  our 
way  through  that  valley.  We  toiled  for  many  hours  along 
this  bad  road,  and  should  have  preferred  a  road  all  uphill 
or  all  downhill,  a  stony  or  a  sandy  country,  to  this  road 
whereof  I  speak.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  this  valley,  we 
came  to  some  level  ground,  over  which  the  road  was  good. 
Far  away  some  hills  rose  out  of  this  level  ground.  They 
were  tall,  but  neither  broad  nor  large,  and  we  travelled 
toward  them  for  many  hours  before  we  reached  them. 
When  we  came  near  these  hills,  we  wondered  at  them  not 
a  little,  for  they  rose,  as  I  have  said,  out  of  the  level 
ground,  and  were  white  and  as  round  as  if  they  had  been 
turned  on  a  wheel,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  whether  they 
had  been  formed  by  art  or  by  Nature.  Some  think  that  they 
are  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  who  certainly 
were  wont  to  rear  such  structures  over  their  sepulchres, 
as  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  in  Egypt  beyond  the  Nile 
near  Thebes,  as  will  be  told  hereafter  on  page  79  d.  But 
we  went  closer  to  them,  and  perceived  them  to  be  the 
works  of  the  beneficent  Creator,  and  not  formed  by  the 
art  of  any  mortal  man,  unless  we  here  choose  to  account 
for  them  by  the  fables  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  and  to  say 
that  these  hills  were  laid  by  Hercules  upon  the  backs  of 
Titans,  who  bore  them  to  this  plain  to  the  end  that  they 
might  pile  them  one  upon  another  and  so  climb  into 
heaven,  which  one  might  easily  persuade  a  foolish  man  to 
believe  in  this  place ;  or  that  they  were  the  daughters  of 
Atlas,  whom  Perseus  turned  into  hills.  Among  these  hills, 
one  is  pre-eminent  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  is  exceeding 
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wonderful,  being  shaped  as  though  it  had  been  cleverly 
moulded  by  the  hand  of  a  cunning  workman.  For  this 
cause  it  has  won  a  name  for  itself  above  all  the  others, 
and  is  called  Calpis  by  the  Arabs.  I  believe  that  this 
name  was  not  bestowed  upon  it  by  chance  or  by  the 
custom  of  the  vulgar,  but  was  taken  from  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  which  is  called  by  this  same  name 
Calpis.  For  there  are  two  mountains — to  wit,  Abila  and 
Calpis — which  are  so  high  as  to  reach  up  to  heaven,  and 
which  stand  over  against  one  another.  The  first  of  these 
stands  in  Mauritania,  and  the  second  in  Spain,  while  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  flows  between  them  into  the  midst  of 
the  earth.  These  mountains  men  affirm  to  be  the  pillars 
of  Hercules.  Some  of  the  ancients  tell  us  that  these  two 
mountains  once  were  joined  together  in  one  continuous 
ridge,  and  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  not  then  been 
sent  forth  from  ocean,  but  was  shut  out  by  an  unbroken 
mountain  range.  The  strength  of  Hercules  broke  through 
this,  and  the  sea  flowed  into  the  land  out  of  ocean,  into 
places  where  there  had  been  no  sea  before,  and  was  called 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  it  is  at  this  day.  Thus  did 
Hercules  divide  Europe  from  Africa  by  a  narrow  strait. 
Now  perchance  because  this  mount  in  Arabia  is  like  that 
which  is  in  Spain,  they  are  both  called  by  the  same  name. 
There  is  yet  another  mount  in  Sicily  called  by  the  same 
name  for  the  same  reason. 

We  left  Mount  Calpis  behind,  and,  after  making  a  long 
journey  that  day,  came  into  a  wilderness  which  the  Arabs 
call  Meschmar.  Here  we  entered  an  exceeding  dry  torrent- 
bed,  where  we  unloaded  our  beasts,  pitched  our  tents,  and, 
after  much  difficulty,  could  not  collect  sufficient  firewood 
to  make  a  fire  on  which  we  could  cook  anj^thing.  On  our 
left  hand  was  a  white  and  lofty  mountain,  extending  a  long 
way,  and  not  very  far  from  us.     I  went  to  this  mountain 
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alone,  desiring  to  see  what  there  might  be  at  its  foot.  I 
found  there  many  great  caves  and  underground  passages, 
leading  through  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  I  perceived 
that  these  places  were  where  mines  had  been  dug  in 
ancient  times.  When  I  beheld  them,  straightway  it  came 
into  my  mind  how  we  read  that  many  holy  Fathers  of  the 
Church  chose  their  dwellings  in  abandoned  metal-workers' 
houses  like  these  —  as,  for  instance,  St.  Hilarion,  and 
St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  of  whom  Jerome,  in  his  epistle 
in  praise  of  the  wilderness,  says  that  he  came  a  long  way 
into  the  wilderness  to  a  hollow  mount,  where  he  found  a 
great  cavern  closed  by  a  stone.  When  he  took  away  the 
stone,  he  saw  within  it  a  great  and  strongly-built  hall, 
lighted  through  an  opening  in  the  rock.  This  had  been  a 
place  where  illegal  coin  had  been  struck  in  the  days  when 
Antony  was  enthralled  by  Cleopatra.  Near  this  hall  there 
were  no  few  chambers,  wherein  were  benches  (?),  and  even 
the  anvils  and  hammers  wherewith  they  struck  their  money. 
Even  so  I  had  found  the  caves  of  ancient  workers  in  metal. 
[37  ^]  I  gazed  into  these  caves  as  far  as  I  could  see ;  but  I 
did  not  dare  to  enter  them,  fearing  that  evil  beasts  might 
lurk  there.  The  caves  were  not  formed  by  Nature  in  the 
mountain,  but  were  dug  out  by  human  art.  As  I  looked 
about  me  in  wonder,  I  found  a  heap  of  exceeding  ancient 
slag,  which  is  the  refuse  driven  out  of  metals  when  they 
are  refined  in  the  fire,  and  this  slag  was  not  the  refuse  of 
iron  or  any  other  common  metal,  but  of  the  finest  gold  of 
Arabia,  which  once  was  dug  up  here.  For  this  reason 
St.  Jerome,  in  his  work  De  Distantiis  Locorum,  calls  these 
mountains  Catachrysia,  and  says  that  the  children  of  Israel 
sojourned  near  them  for  some  time  while  they  were  dwelling 
in  the  wilderness,  and  that  Moses  wrote  Deuteronomy 
there.  I  have  no  doubt  that  of  old  holy  monks  built 
themselves  cells  in  these  caves,  because  we  often  read  in 
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the  *  Lives  of  the  Fathers '  that  saints  dwelt  in  deserted 
miners'  caverns.  So  I  took  some  pieces  of  the  slag  and 
brought  them  to  the  knights  my  masters,  who  suffered 
me  to  give  them  those  pieces  as  a  present,  because  they 
were  of  a  strange  shape. 

A   ROUGH   day's  JOURNEY. 

On  the  eighteenth,  after  midnight,  we  departed  from  the 
wilderness  of  Meschmar  and  the  Catachrysia  mountains, 
and  came  into  a  country  where,  on  our  right  hand,  we  had 
mountains  as  white  as  though  they  had  been  covered  with 
snow,  and,  on  our  left,  mountains  as  red  as  though  dyed 
with  blood.  The  surface  of  the  earth  was  covered  with 
such  smooth  slabs  of  stone  that  it  seemed  to  have  been 
naturally  paved  with  polished  tablets  of  the  hardest  rock, 
so  that  our  beasts  walked  thereon  with  fear,  dreading  lest 
they  should  slip.  After  this  we  went  up  a  steep  hill,  and 
came  into  another  torrent-bed,  where  there  was  smooth 
and  good  walking.  This  torrent-bed  seems  at  times  to  be 
full  to  the  brim  with  plenteous  waters.  From  it  we  went 
down  into  a  plain,  whereon  we  found  bushes,  shrubs,  and 
green  brambles,  at  the  sight  of  which  we  were  glad, 
because  we  hoped  that  we  might  find  water  there,  seeing  that 
these  bushes  cannot  grow  save  in  moist  places.  We  went 
among  these  bushes,  and  saw  that  there  had  indeed  been 
water  there,  but  there  was  none  now.  However,  we  found 
this  refreshment  there,  that  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  the 
bushes  were  wet  with  the  morning  dew,  and  were  full  of 
the  drops  which  had  gathered  there  in  the  night.  One  of 
the  pilgrims,  being  athirst,  tore  off  a  bough  and  put  it  to 
his  mouth,  that  he  might  refresh  himself  by  licking  the 
dew  ;  but  just  as  he  thought  that  he  was  licking  refreshing 
dew,  he  found  his  mouth  full  of  exceeding  sharp-tasted 
salt,  and  was  terror-stricken,  thinking  that  it  must  be  either 
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a  delusion  or  a  plague  sent  upon  him  by  God  ;  wherefore 
he  called  upon  his  comrades  to  beware  of  the  dew,  but 
said  nothing  about  its  bitterness,  and  indeed  we  all  found 
the  dew  to  be  nothing  more  than  liquid  salt  of  an  exceed- 
ing sharp  taste.  Thus  we  learned  by  experience  that  this 
is  the  *  salt  land  '  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  (xvii.  6),  where 
God  saith  unto  the  sinner  that  he  shall  be  like  the  heath 
in  the  desert,  which  has  bitter  leaves  covered  with  salt 
dew.  So  we  went  through  these  heath-bushes  and  found 
no  water,  and  indeed  we  were  in  great  straits  for  want  of 
water.  This  day,  therefore,  we  opened  the  jars  which  we 
had  brought  with  us  full  of  water  from  Gazara ;  for  we 
had  been  told  in  Gazara  that  this  water  would  not  become 
putrid  if  kept  in  well-closed  jars,  and  that  we  might  use  it 
in  time  of  need  ;  but  when  the  jars  were  opened,  such  a 
stench  arose  from  the  putrid  water,  that  no  man  could 
touch  it,  let  alone  drink  it — nay,  even  our  asses,  as  thirsty 
as  they  were,  could  not  drink  that  water.  So  we  were 
forced  to  throw  away  the  water  which  we  had  brought 
with  us  for  many  long  journeys  across  the  wilderness, 
about  whose  carriage  we  had  had  many  quarrels  with  our 
Arab  camel-drivers,  and  for  which  we  had  paid  a  long 
price,  because  we  had  hoped  that  in  times  of  such  sore 
need  as  this  we  should  profit  by  it.  Now  that  we  were 
disappointed  in  this  hope,  we  could  no  longer  endure  our 
thirst,  and  we  called  upon  Calinus  to  give  us  water, 
begging  him  and  our  guides  not  to  mind  making  our 
journey  longer,  but  to  lead  us  through  any  byways  of  the 
wilderness  whatever  to  water  or  to  marshes  where  we 
^could  get  water.  They  assented,  turned  aside  to  the  right, 
a  long  way  out  of  our  true  road,  and  we  came  into  an 
exceeding  barren  plain.  On  this  plain  we  met  a  caravan 
— that  is,  a  company  of  Midianitish  merchants  with  many 
camels — who   were   bringing   wares   from   the   Red   Sea. 
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These  men  had  been  for  many  days  without  water,  and 
importunately  entreated  us  to  give  at  least  one  draught  of 
water  to  each  of  them,  because  they  were  just  at  the  point 
of  fainting.  So  we  gave  them  what  was  left  of  our  water, 
because  we  were  to  come  to  some  marshes  before  evening. 
In  an  hour's  time  we  met  another  caravan,  coming  from 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  East,  and  these  men  passed  by 
us  in  silence,  and  gazed  upon  us  with  frowning  countenances, 
as  Easterns  and  Westerns  usually  do  look  upon  one  another, 
for  they  naturally  hate  one  another,  and  unless  reason  held 
them  back  they  would  rush  upon  one  another  straightway, 
even  as  angry  dogs  do  when  they  meet,  or  vicious  horses, 
who  greet  one  another  with  bites. 

As  we  travelled  over  this  plain,  we  came  at  length  to 
the  place  where  it  slopes  downwards,  and  here  we  went 
down  a  long  weary  hill,  suffering  from  the  unbearable  heat 
of  the  sun  and  thirst.  At  length  we  reached  the  edge  of 
a  dreadful  and  exceeding  deep  torrent-bed,  which  they  call 
Hallicub,  which  was  shut  in  on  either  side  by  lofty  walls  of 
rock,  and  was  so  deep  and  narrow  a  gulf,  that  to  look  down 
into  it  struck  us  with  horror.  But  we  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  any  water  therein,  albeit  the  whole  valley  was 
situated  as  though  a  river  ought  to  have  been  running 
through  it.  We  murmured  against  Calinus  for  having  led 
us  to  a  dry  torrent-bed  after  he  had  promised  us  water, 
•when  there  was  none  there  ;  but  he,  being  a  soft-spoken 
man,  comforted  us,  saying  that  the  torrent-bed,  though  it 
no  longer  had  any  water  flowing  through  it,  yet  had  some 
standing  in  caves  and  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  in  pits  in  the 
earth.  He  bade  us  dismount  from  our  asses,  and  give 
them  up  to  the  ass-drivers  while  we  went  down  into  that 
gulf  in  a  place  where  one  could  climb  down  its  rocky  banks. 
So  the  camel-drivers  and  ass-drivers  led  the  beasts  away 
to  a  flat  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  gulf,  where  they  unloaded 
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them  ;  but  we  ran  to  its  edge,  sought  a  way  down  over  the 
rocks,  and,  when  we  had  found  one,  went  down  to  the 
bottom.  We  found  water  in  caves  and  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
which  had  remained  there  since  the  torrent  was  full  of 
water  some  months  before.  This  water  was  warm,  and  of 
a  most  direful  smell,  thick  and,  as  it  were,  bituminous.  In 
colour  it  was  green  ;  it  was  muddy,  and  full  of  the  worms 
which  are  bred  in  putrid  water,  but  it  was  not  unpleasant 
to  taste.  Notwithstanding  [38  a]  these  uninviting  qualities 
of  the  water,  we  straightway  fell  down  upon  our  bellies, 
took  up  the  water  in  our  hands,  and  drank  it  very  greedily, 
without,  any  care  or  straining  of  the  water  ;  for  a  thirsty 
man  does  not  consider  or  see  what  he  drinks,  but  is  only 
in  a  hurry  to  drink.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  a  man  had 
drunk  this  water  to  quench  a  mere  ordinary  thirst,  he  could 
in  no  wise  have  avoided  taking  serious  harm ;  but  frantic 
thirst,  and  hard  labour  before  and  after  drinking,  destroys 
much  that  is  hurtful.  After  we  had  filled  our  stomachs 
with  water  and  satisfied  our  thirst,  our  eyes  were  opened, 
and  we  saw  that  the  water  was  dirty  and  alive  with 
wriggling  worms ;  but  we  had  swallowed  it — dirt,  worms, 
and  all.  I  reckon  that,  besides  water,  I  drank  more  than  a 
hundred  live  worms,  and  so  did  the  others.  So  we  strained 
the  water  through  cloths,  and  filled  our  empty  jars  and 
water-skins,  throwing  away  the  worms  and  grosser  im- 
purities, which  before  in  our  carelessness  we  had  drunk,  and 
therefore  we  were  sore  afraid  for  our  lives,  and  awaited  the 
action  of  that  noisome  drink  in  fear  and  sorrow.  But  by  God's 
protection  we  suffered  no  hurt  whatsoever,  neither  did  we 
feel  the  very  least  discomfort.  Had  we  come  with  such  a 
thirst  to  fresh,  cool,  and  clear  waters,  without  doubt  they 
would  have  caused  our  death  through  our  intemperate 
appetite.  At  last  our  guides  found  somewhere  a  way 
down  which  they  brought  the  camels  and  asses,  and  watered 
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them.  These  animals  did  not  drink  so  recklessly  as  we 
had  done,  but  sucked  the  water  off  the  top,  so  as  not  to 
swallow  the  worms  together  with  the  water.  Some  of  the 
pilgrims  went  up  and  carried  our  sick  people  down  into 
the  valley  to  refresh  them,  for  the  valley  was  deep  and 
shady  because  of  the  threatening  rocks  and  jutting  stones 
which  overhung  it.  In  the  valley  there  were  bushes  and 
willows,  and  delightful  caves  in  the  rocks,  wherein  we  sate. 
Here  we  washed  our  heads  and  bodies,  our  shirts  and 
kerchiefs,  and  cleansed  ourselves  from  the  vermin  called 
lice,  from  which  no  one,  however  noble  his  birth,  was  free. 
These  lice  form  one  of  the  chief  annoyances  of  travel  by 
sea  or  in  the  desert,  for  at  every  moment  they  will  multiply 
into  enormous  numbers,  I  frequently  have  wondered  at 
their  quick  breeding  ;  for  after  a  man  has  cleansed  himself 
on  one  evening,  straightway  on  the  following  evening  he 
finds  as  many  more,  as  big  ones  as  though  he  had  not 
looked  at  his  shirt  for  a  month.  Woe  to  those  who  wear 
long  hair,  for  they  carry  with  them  a  refuge  and  preserve 
of  lice ;  and  worse  woe  also  to  those  who  are  too  lazy  to 
cleanse  themselves  every  night.  There  was  a  brave  knight 
in  our  company  who  never  would  touch  a  louse  with  his 
fingers,  either  to  catch  it  or  to  kill  it,  but  always  took  two 
stones  ;  and  when  he  saw  a  louse  on  his  shirt,  used  to  lay 
the  shirt  upon  one  stone,  and  beat  the  louse  with  the  other 
until  he  killed  it.  We  made  very  merry  over  that  knight 
and  his  way  of  killing  them. 

When  we  had  cleansed  ourselves,  we  made  a  fire  in  the 
valley,  and  cooked  food  for  our  supper  with  great  rejoicing. 
Never  throughout  our  whole  journey  did  we  enjoy  ourselves 
better  than  we  did  there.  In  this  valley  I  wrote  the  account 
of  almost  the  whole  journey  from  Gaza  to  this  place ;  for 
while  I  sat  on  my  ass,  I  had  noted  down  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  direction  of  the  roads  in  a  waxen  tablet 
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which  I  carried  in  my  girdle,  and  here  I  wrote  out  all  this 
again  in  a  book,  and  rubbed  it  off  the  wax,  that  thereafter 
I  might  write  more  upon  it.  I  very  often  dismounted  from 
my  ass,  and  wrote  descriptions  of  routes,  mountains,  and 
valleys,  because  no  one  could  retain  all  these  things  in  his 
mind  unless  he  wrote  them  down  almost  hourly.  When 
evening  came  on,  we  sat  down  and  ate  our  supper.  After 
supper  we  intended  to  pass  the  night  in  the  valley,  and 
began  to  arrange  places  to  sleep  in  under  the  rocks  ;  but 
when  Calinus  heard  of  this,  he  came  down  and  [d]  forbade 
us  on  any  account  to  sleep  there,  but  made  us  come  up 
to  our  baggage.  So  we  went  up  to  the  place  where  the 
baggage  and  beasts  were,  pitched  our  tents,  and  composed 
ourselves  to  sleep.  This  wilderness,  both  plain  and  valley, 
is  called  Elphogaya  in  the  Arabic  tongue. 

OUR  FURTHER   MOST   TOILSOME  JOURNEY. 

On  the  nineteenth  we  rose  at  midnight,  and  departed 
from  the  wilderness  of  Elphogaya.  We  now  came  into  an 
exceeding  rugged  valley,  and  stumbled  along  in  the  dark 
over  rocks  and  stones.  Although  the  moon  was  shining, 
yet  its  rays  could  not  reach  us,  because  some  mountains 
were  between  it  and  us.  At  last  we  came  out  of  that 
valley,  and  began  to  ascend  a  high  mountain.  We  climbed 
up  a  steep  and  exceeding  rough  slope  over  a  long  and 
wearisome  road  until  sunrise.  When  the  sun  rose  we  had 
finished  our  climb,  and  came  into  a  barren  tract  wherein 
were  exceeding  hard  and  wide  plains.  This  district  was 
called  Rack  haym.  The  ground,  stones,  and  rocks  of  this 
country  were  red,  and  seemed  as  though  they  were  on  fire. 
We  travelled  on  towards  the  south,  and  met  with  a  cold, 
strong,  searching,  contrary  wind,  for  we  were  in  a  high 
region,  and  had  no  mountains  to  shelter  us  from  the  force 
of  the  wind,  so  we  suffered  sorely  from  cold  on  that  morn- 
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ing.     After  we  had  journeyed  on  for  an  hour  or  more  on 
this  high  ground,  we  came  to  the  end  of  those  plains  and 
of  that  country,  from  which  the  road  leads  down  a  frightful 
and  exceeding  precipitous  descent  to  the  wilderness  below. 
As  we  were  standing  on  the  brow  of  this  hill  and  tremb- 
lingly gazing  at  the  low  ground  far  down  beneath  us,  the 
camel-drivers  began  to  glance  merrily  at  us,  and  point  out 
with  their  fingers  something  to  the  southward  ;  but  we  did 
not  understand  either  their  words  or  their  signs.     Calinus, 
however,   came   and  showed    us  a  distant   country,  very 
mountainous.     These  mountains  were  exceeding  lofty,  and 
seemed  to  us  to  be  misty  and   somewhat  dark,  for  they 
were  very  far  away.     Among  these  mountains  he  pointed 
out  to  us  one  very  great  and  high  one,  which  had  two 
peaks,  as  it  were  two  heads,  one  of  which,  however,  was 
much  higher  than  the  other.     When  all  of  us  were  looking 
at  this  mountain,  he  said,  *  Lo,  my  lords  the  pilgrims,  this 
is  the  holy  Mount  Horeb  and  Sinai,  at  which  your  toil- 
some pilgrimage  ends.'     When  we  heard  this,  we  straight- 
way dismounted  from  our  asses,  stretched  out  our  hands 
towards  the   holy  mount,  and  prayed  to  God  upon  our 
knees.     When  we  had  finished  our  prayer,  we  rose  up  and 
saw  a  great  part  of  the  Red  Sea  on  our  right  hand,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  Red  Sea  was  quite  close,  as  though 
one  could  reach  it  on  horseback  in  six  hours ;  but  Calinus 
told  us  that  it  was  distant  three  long  days'  journey.     At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  whereon  we  stood  there  was  a 
wide   plain,  beyond   which   there  were    mountains  which 
grew  continually  loftier  up  to  the  highest  mountain-country 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.     When  we  had  seen  all  this, 
we  brought  forth  our  food  from  our  scrips  and  breakfasted, 
all  sitting  together.     After  this  we  took  our  sick  men  out 
of  the  panniers  of  the  camels  that  they  might  walk  on  foot 
with  us  down  the  steep  descent.     They  were  not  willing 
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to  do  this ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  walk  alone  down  that  most  dangerous  precipice. 
The  camels  went  down  first,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
making  one  step  after  another  with  exceeding  great 
caution,  fearing  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  burthens. 
They  went  very  slow ;  for  after  they  had  made  one  step 
they  would  [39  d\  wait  for  a  long  time  before  beginning  to- 
make  another,  because  the  descent  was  steep  and  perilous. 
When  we  had  come  about  half-way  down  this  pass,  a 
camel  on  whose  side  a  sick  pilgrim,  one  of  the  best  and 
noblest  of  our  company,  had  been  carried  all  the  way 
across  the  desert,  tried  to  get  down  a  rock  ;  but  as  he 
stretched  his  fore-legs  downwards,  with  his  hind-legs  still 
standing  on  the  rock  above,  of  a  sudden  the  saddle,  with 
all  the  load,  slipped  over  the  beast's  neck  and  head,  and 
fell  headlong,  rolling  a  long  way  down  the  hill.  Every- 
thing in  the  panniers  that  could  break  was  broken  and 
spoiled  ;  and  in  one  of  these  panniers  there  were  many 
phials  of  medicine,  cordials,  and  distilled  waters,  all  of 
which  were  spilled  ;  for  this  camel  carried  the  pilgrims 
medicine-chest.  Had  that  sick  lord  stayed  in  his  pannier, 
as  he  would  have  preferred  to  do,  he  must  have  been 
dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces  ;  had  he  had  a  thousand 
necks,  they  would  all  have  been  broken.  It  is  good  for  a 
sick  man  not  to  be  suffered  to  do  what  he  longs  for.  This 
man  had  piteously  implored  us  to  let  him  make  the 
descent  in  his  pannier  ;  but  we  would  on  no  account 
hearken  to  his  prayer,  because  we  could  see  the  danger 
which  his  sickness  prevented  him  from  seeing.  With 
much  labour  we  collected  together  what  we  could  find  of 
the  things  which  had  fallen,  reloaded  the  camel,  and  so 
went  on  with  greater  caution  than  before.  We  were  a 
good  five  hours  toiling  down  that  descent  before  we  came 
down  to  the  flat  ground.     When  we  had  at  length  reached 
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the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  turned  round 
and  looked  at  the  hillside  down  which  we  had  come ;  but 
we  could  nowhere  see  the  road  we  had  come  by,  because 
of  the  jutting  rocks,  beetling  crags,  steep  paths,  and  zig- 
zags, so  that  we  wondered  how  we  could  have  come  down, 
because  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  impossible  to  descend  so 
steep    a    slope    with    loaded    beasts.      Furthermore,    we 
wondered  how  we  could  have  got  sheer  down  frotn  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  because  the  top  seemed  to  us  to  over- 
hang the  lower  part  of  the  mountain-side,  so  that  we  must 
have   either   made  a  leap  from   the  mountain-top  down- 
wards, or  have  been  let  down  by  ropes.     All  my  masters 
the   knights,  albeit   they  had  seen    much   of  the   world, 
confessed  that  they  had  never  seen   so   perilous  a  road. 
When  we  were  on  the  plain  below,  it  seemed  to  us,  as 
indeed  was  the  truth,  that  we  were  in  another  country  ; 
for  here  the  wilderness  begins  to  be  more  civilized,  and 
bushes  and  grass  are  to  be  found,  while  in  places  about 
there  shepherds  and  their  flocks  can  live.     Here  the  dew  is 
no  longer  salt,  as  aforesaid,  but  honey  and  manna,  as  I 
shall  tell  hereafter.     Here  beginneth  the  land  of  Midian, 
which   contains    several   tribes,   some    settled    and    some 
wandering.     We  travelled  on  across  the  plain,  and  would 
have  gone  that  day  as  far  as  the  mountains,  but  our  sick 
brethren  cried  out  and  murmured  at  the  labour,  so  for 
their  sake  we  pitched  our  tents  in  that  plain,  at  a  place 
which  the  Arabs  call   Ramathaini,     In  this   place  there 
were  caves  in  the  rock,  no  great  way  below  the  earth.     We 
settled  ourselves  down  in  these  caves  to  rest  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  ;  for  we  could  not  have  stayed  under  our 
tents   because  of  the   excessive   heat   of  the   sun,  which 
pierced   through   the   cloth   of  the   tents   and   made   the 
inside  of  them  like  ovens.     For  this  cause  the  Midianites, 
Arabs,  [^]  and  Aethiopians  have  tents  made  of  leather  to 
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keep  out  the  sun's  heat  (Hab.  iii.  7).  So  there  we  rested 
in  the  caves  of  the  rocks  until  the  evening ;  when  evening 
was  come,  we  gathered  sticks,  made  a  fire,  and  cooked  our 
food.  After  supper,  when  the  sun  had  set,  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  slept  in  the  caves,  but  Calinus  forced  us  to 
come  down  to  the  flat  ground  to  our  tents.  This  plain 
was  full  of  the  most  beauteous  pebbles,  which  were  bright 
and  transparent,  and  of  divers  colours  —  black,  white, 
green,  red,  gray,  blue,  and  sea-green.  We  admired  them, 
and  collected  some  of  them.  We  also  found  there  the 
footprints  of  ostriches,  great  birds  which  run  about  in  the 
wilderness.  What  these  birds  are  like  will  be  told  on 
page  83.  We  often  found  their  tracks  elsewhere  in  the 
wilderness. 

THE  FURTHER  JOURNEY. 

Two  hours  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty  -  second  we  arose  and  left  the  aforesaid  place. 
When  we  were  come  to  the  end  of  the  desert  plain,  we 
entered  among  exceeding  rugged  mountains  by  way  of  a 
fair  and  spacious  valley.  In  this  valley  the  ground  was- 
covered  with  flowers  and  grasses,  and  there  also  stood' 
lofty  thorn-trees,  which  were  then  in  flower,  and  filled  the 
whole  valley  with  a  most  sweet  scent.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  have  ever  smelt  so  sweet  a  scent  from  any  flower  as  I 
have  from  these  thorn-flowers ;  for  these  trees  bear  no 
fruit  save  thorns.  I  have  described  these  trees  above, 
page  28  bf  where  I  told  you  of  the  superstitions  which  the 
Saracens  practise  with  these  trees  ;  for  in  many  matters 
they  imitate  the  errors  of  the  heathens  of  old,  who  used  to 
dedicate  flowering  trees  and  other  sweet-scented  kinds  of 
plants  to  the  Hamadryads  and  Dryads,  the  gods  of 
gardens,  flowers,  and  trees.  In  like  manner  I  believe  that 
this   valley,   with    its   trees    and    flowers,   was   especially 
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dedicated  to  the  aforesaid  gods,  because  the  name  of  this 
valley,  which  is  called  HiniscJtenam,  seems  to  suggest  this. 
The  mountains  which  enclose  the  valley  on  either  side  are 
exceeding  high,  rocky,  and  of  a  red  colour.  In  some 
places  where  the  sun's  rays  fell  upon  them  they  gleamed 
as  brightly  as  though  they  had  been  anointed  with  oil, 
whereat  I  wondered  so  much  that  I  went  up  to  one  wall  of 
rock  which  looked  at  a  distance  as  though  it  were  wet 
with  oil,  and  proved  with  my  own  hand  that  there  was  no 
moisture  there,  but  that  this  brilliancy  of  the  rock  was  due 
to  its  exceeding  smoothness,  as  we  see  in  polished  stones. 

About  noon  we  saw  a  beast  standing  on  a  mountain-top, 
looking  down  at  us.  When  we  saw  it,  we  thought  that  it 
was  a  camel,  and  wondered  how  a  camel  could  live  all  by 
itself,  and  a  question  arose  among  us  as  to  whether  there 
are  wild  camels.  But  Calinus  came  and  said  that  the 
beast  was  a  rhinoceros  or  unicorn  ;  moreover,  he  pointed 
out  the  single  horn  growing  out  of  its  forehead.  We 
gazed  most  earnestly  upon  this  exceeding  noble  beast,  and 
grieved  sore  that  he  was  not  nearer  to  us  that  we  might 
have  viewed  him  more  narrowly.  This  beast  is  most 
singular  in  many  respects.  In  the  first  place,  they  say 
that  it  is  an  exceeding  fierce  beast,  and  hath  a  horn  set 
in  the  midst  of  its  forehead,  four  feet  long,  and  so  sharp 
and  strong  that,  whatsoever  it  butts  at,  it  either  tosses  into 
the  air,  or  else  runs  him  {sic)  through,  and  pounds  him 
against  the  rocks.  His  horn  is  wondrous  brilliant,  and 
the  bone  thereof  is  reckoned  as  costly  as  the  most  precious 
stones,  and  is  set  in  gold  and  silver.  [40  a^  He  is  so 
strong  that  he  cannot  be  taken  by  any  art  or  strength  of 
those  who  hunt  him  ;  but  it  is  said  by  writers  on  natural 
history  that  they  place  a  young  virgin  in  his  way,  who 
opens  her  bosom  as  he  runs  toward  her,  whereat  he  puts 
away  from  him  all  his  fierceness,  and  lays  down  his  head 
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(in  her  lap),  and  is  held  thus  entranced  and,  as  it  were, 
disarmed  until  he  be  taken  and  slain  by  the  shafts  of  the 
huntsmen.  If  he  be  caught  alive,  he  cannot  be  held 
against  his  will ;  and  if  he  be  forcibly  held  in  fetters,  he 
straightway  dies  of  vexation,  because  he  is  an  untame- 
able  animal.  He  is  so  strong,  that  in  Holy  Scripture 
(Num.  xxiii.  22)  God's  strength  is  likened  to  his;  and  so 
untameable,  that  in  Job  xxxix.  9,  etc.,  we  are  asked, 
*  Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in  the  furrow  ?' 
etc.  David  also,  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  mentions  the 
unicorn  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sense.  He  is  a  great 
beast,  with  the  body  of  a  horse,  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  the 
tail  of  a  swine,  and  is  of  the  colour  of  box- wood.  His 
roaring  is  terrible.  He  wages  war  with  the  elephant,  whom 
he  overcomes  by  goring  him  in  the  softer  parts  of  his  body 
with  his  horn ;  and,  as  hath  been  said,  he  shows  a  strange 
reverence  for  virgins. 

Pompey  the  Great  brought  a  unicorn  to  Rome  for  a 
show,  as  we  read  in  Albertus  De  Animaiibtis.  So  we 
made  a  long  halt  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  whereon  the 
beast  stood,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  as  the  sight  of  him 
was  pleasing  to  us,  even  so  was  the  sight  of  us  to  him ;  for 
the  beast  stood  still,  and  did  not  flee  away  until  after  we 
left  him. 

As  we  went  on,  we  saw  a  shepherd  leading  his  flock 
about  the  foot  of  a  mountain  ;  and  this  was  wonderful  in 
our  eyes,  because  we  for  a  long  time  had  not  seen  a  man, 
nor  even  a  tame  beast  Next  we  came  to  a  place  where 
we  perceived  that  Arabs  must  have  lately  sojourned  ;  for 
some  huts  made  of  boughs  were  still  standing,  others  were 
burned,  and  the  fire  was  not  yet  fully  burned  out,  so  that 
we  were  afraid  that  they  might  meet  us  somewhere,  as 
indeed  befell  us,  which  will  be  told  in  its  place.  As  evening 
came  on,  we  entered  the  wilderness  which  is  called  Schoyle, 
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and  pitched  our  tents  in  a  great  valley.  We  kept  watch 
that  night  with  greater  care  than  usual,  lest  the  Arabs 
should  suddenly  rush  upon  us. 

A   HARD   day's  JOURNEY  THROUGH   THE  WILDERNESS. 

On  the  twenty-first,  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle 
and  Evangelist,  which  was  the  sixteenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  we  left  Schoyle  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
travelled  up  a  fair  valley,  having  on  either  side  of  us  rocky 
and  exceeding  lofty  mountains.  These  mountains  were 
of  strange  and  wondrous  shapes,  as  though  they  had  been 
crested  with  plumes,  while  the  earth  at  the  bottom  was 
clayey  and  grassy.  The  shape  and  arrangement  of  these 
mountains  may  be  easily  understood  from  the  following 
poetic  fable,  it  being  assumed  that  the  innermost  mountains 
existed  before  these  outer  ones  were  made.  Now,  the 
story  goes  that  Diana,  the  goddess  of  mountains,  huntress 
of  unicorns,  and  patroness  of  roads,  came  from  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Midian,  riding  in  an 
exceeding  precious  car  drawn  by  white  stags.  She  made 
for  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains,  those  which  the  ancients 
used  to  call  Orchades,  which  after  the  giving  of  the  law  to 
Moses  we  call  Horeb  and  Sinai,  wishing  to  hunt  there. 
When  she  was  come  to  the  site  of  this  valley,  which  then 
was  not  a  valley,  the  stags  who  drew  her  car  were  hindered 
in  their  going  \b'\  because  they  sunk  into  the  earth,  for  the 
ground  was  clayey,  of  a  thick  sticky  mud  in  which  the 
stags  and  car  stuck  fast.  Seeing  this,  Diana  called  upon 
Hercules  to  aid  her.  He  straightway  assembled  his  Titans, 
and  bade  them  obey  Diana's  commands ;  and  she,  being 
the  patroness  of  roads  and  mountains,  ordered  the  mud 
which  covered  the  earth  to  be  made  into  heaps,  and  these 
heaps  to  be  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  on  either 
side  of  the  way  before  they  had  time  to  be  baked  into 
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rocks  by  the  sun.  So  these  Titans,  accustomed  to  carry 
mountains,  gathered  together  great  heaps,  and  then  piled 
up  the  heaps  on  either  side  before  they  were  hardened  by 
the  sun.  Thus  the  lower  heaps,  being  pressed  by  those 
above  them,  were  flattened  out  by  the  weight,  so  that  the 
lowest  layer  of  them  is  that  which  is  most  widely  spread 
out,  the  second  one  less  so,  the  third  still  less,  and  so  on 
up  to  the  top,  whereon  the  lumps  and  pieces  seem  to  stand 
unaltered.  Thus  this  road  and  this  pile  of  mountains 
beside  the  road  seem  to  have  been  formed  ;  for  these 
mountains  are  not  made  of  a  collection  of  rocks,  like  other 
stony  mountains,  but  of  lumps  of  clayey  earth,  which  at 
first  were  not  dried  or  baked,  but  which  since  then  have 
become  hard.  In  this  fable  we  may  trace  the  shape  of 
these  mountains.  Now,  as  we  were  going  along  this  long 
valley,  we  saw  a  great  mob  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  camels,  asses,  and  horses,  who  were  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  ready  to  receive  us.  When  we  drew 
near  to  them,  their  men  ran  forward  to  meet  us  with  angry 
cries  and  gestures.  They  at  first  fell  upon  the  camels, 
unloosed  their  loads,  and  in  their  violence  tore  open  a  sack 
of  biscuits,  and  scattered  the  biscuits  on  the  ground,  while 
their  women  and  children  picked  them  up.  Moreover,  our 
camel-drivers  played  us  false,  and  some  of  them  helped 
the  Arabs  to  steal  things  from  off  the  camels.  As  our 
guides  paid  no  heed  to  our  shouts,  and  our  property  was 
gradually  being  scattered  abroad,  we  ran  up,  forcibly  tore 
the  sacks  of  biscuits  out  of  their  hands,  and  showed  them 
a  bold  and  fierce  countenance.  When  they  saw  this,  they 
ceased  their  violence,  and  turned  upon  Calinus,  with  whom 
they  wrangled  most  bitterly.  I  suppose  that  they  fell 
upon  him  because  he  had  suffered  us  to  resist  them.  We 
collected  together  all  the  things  which  had  been  pulled  off 
the  camels,  and  stood  round  them  with  arms  in  our  hands 
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to  guard  them,  yet  we  did  not  refuse  biscuits  to  the  women 
and  children  who  came  up  to  us.  Calinus  warned  us  that 
we  must  not  be  headstrong,  but  must  collect  some  sum 
amongst  us,  to  which  each  pilgrim  should  give  somewhat, 
one  or  two  madini^  and  when  we  had  collected  this  money, 
we  must  give  it  to  them  for  a  toll.  We  therefore  did  so, 
and  made  terms  with  their  chief  for  a  certain  number  of 
madini.  When  this  was  paid,  they  suffered  us  to  go  on 
our  way,  but  some  of  the  younger  men  kept  with  us  as 
far  as  Mount  Sinai.  After  a  long  journey  through  that 
valley,  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  valley,  and  passed  out 
again  into  a  spacious  plain,  to  the  other  side  whereof  came 
down  the  roots  of  the  mountains,  among  which  was  the 
holy  Mount  Sinai.  We  journeyed  across  this  plain  towards 
the  mountains  which  were  over  against  us,  and  entered  a 
valley  wherein  we  made  tedious  circuits  round  about,  now 
to  this  side  and  now  to  that,  according  to  the  windings  of 
that  crooked  valley.  We  were  led  aside  a  long  way  out  of 
the  direct  path  toward  the  holy  mount,  and  we  passed  by 
valleys  which  seemed  to  lead  straight  to  it ;  for  Mount 
Sinai  stood  directly  to  the  south  of  us,  but  as  the  moun- 
tains barred  our  way,  we  went  along  the  winding  valleys 
now  toward  the  east,  a  little  while  later  toward  the  north, 
and  sometimes  toward  the  west,  which  vexed  us  much, 
because  sometimes  we  saw  Mount  Sinai  standing  quite 
behind  us.  About  noon  we  came  to  a  place  where  the 
valley  makes  another  turn  toward  the  south,  and  here  we 
left  the  high  mountains  behind  us,  [41  d\  and  saw  the  peak 
of  Sinai  more  clearly  as  it  towered  above  all  the  other 
mountain-tops  (see  page  38  U).  Indeed,  in  this  wilderness 
of  Sinai  there  is  a  wondrous  region  of  exceeding  lofty  and 
sharp-peaked  mountains.  After  we  had  journeyed  for  a 
little  way  with  joy  towards  the  holy  mount,  we  left  the 
valley  which  leads  southward,  and  which  seemed  to  lead 
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straight  up  to  its  foot,  and,  following  our  guides,  turned 
aside  up  a  valley  leading  to  the  northward,  turning  our 
backs  to  Mount  Sinai  for  a  second  time,  whereat  we  went 
on  our  way  murmuring  and  greatly  dissatisfied.  It  was 
said  among  the  pilgrims  that  our  Arab  camel-drivers  were 
purposely  leading  us  by  roundabout  paths  through  the 
wilderness,  and  trying  to  weary  us  out,  that  we  might  give 
them  money  to  go  by  the  shorter  road.  Indeed,  they  had 
turned  aside  out  of  the  valleys  which  seemed  to  lead 
toward  the  wished-for  spot,  and  went  into  valleys  which 
led  the  opposite  way,  wherefore  those  pilgrims  who  sus- 
pected that  they  were  being  tricked  and  led  purposely  out 
of  their  way  grumbled  and  cursed  Calinus  and  the  guides. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  pilgrims  said  that  this  was 
the  right  way,  and  that  there  was  no  trick  about  the 
matter,  and  these  reproached  the  grumblers  for  cursing, 
and  hereupon  two  knights  quarrelled  with  one  another, 
and  began  to  disparage  one  another  with  abuse  and  foul 
language,  upbraiding  and  cursing  one  another.  These  two 
became  so  angry  that  they  dismounted  from  their  asses, 
drew  their  swords,  and  made  many  passes  at  each  other 
with  the  points.  Howbeit,  as  both  knights  were  well 
skilled  in  fence,  each  one  parried  the  other's  thrusts  with 
his  own  sword.  When  the  other  pilgrims  saw  this,  they 
ran  up  and  strove  to  part  them  ;  but  no  one  dared  to 
come  near  to  them  for  fear  of  his  own  skin,  since  both  of 
them  were  exceeding  furious,  and  wielded  their  swords 
recklessly.  The  Arabs  who  were  with  us  also  ran  up,  and 
albeit  they  were  naked,  yet  they  fearlessly  put  themselves 
between  them,  stooping  down  beneath  their  swords.  By 
this  means  the  duel  was  brought  to  an  end,  since  they 
could  no  longer  thrust  at  one  another  without  hurting  an 
innocent  Arab.  Had  they  not  been  thus  parted,  one  or 
both  of  them  must  have  perished.     The  Arabs  thus  fear- 
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lessly  place  themselves  in  imminent  peril  of  death,  not 
because  of  their  courage,  but  because  of  the  false  doctrines 
of  their  faith  ;  for  they  believe  that  every  man's  hour  and 
manner  of  death  is  appointed  by  God,  and  that  this  hour 
can  neither  be  moved  forward  nor  backward,  even  though 
he  should  of  his  own  free  will  stab  himself  to  death  with  a 
sword,  or  wilfully  destroy  himself  by  leaping  down  a  steep 
place  or  by  hanging.  They  believe  that  they  cannot  die 
and  cannot  be  killed  if  their  appointed  hour  be  not  come, 
and  they  even  go  into  battle  without  body-armour.  After 
these  two  were  parted,  we  prevailed  upon  them  with  some 
difficulty  to  swear  that  they  would  keep  the  peace  for  the 
present ;  and  they  swore  that  they  would  keep  the  peace, 
but  only  until  they  arrived  at  Cairo,  because  the  King,  the 
Soldan,  with  his  judges  was  there,  and  they  wished  to 
appear  before  them,  and  submit  to  their  verdict.  In  this 
fight  we  all  incurred  grievous  peril ;  for  had  one  of  them 
wounded  the  other,  his  comrades  would  have  come  to  his 
aid,  and  fallen  upon  the  other,  and  the  comrades  of  the 
other  one  would  have  stood  by  him,  because  we  were 
divided  into  three  companies,  as  is  told  in  Part  I., 
page  122  ^.  Besides  this,  we  should  have  been  cast  into 
prison,  and  brought  before  the  Soldan  for  having  broken 
his  safe-conduct.  So  Calinus  went  up  to  the  combatants, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  at  peace  in  the  Soldan's  name  ; 
but  they  did  not  care,  because  the  whole  matter  had  been 
made  public.  When  this  disturbance  was  quelled,  we 
journeyed  a  long  way,  turning  our  backs  to  the  holy 
mount,  because  Calinus  and  the  Arabs  told  us  that  we 
could  not  reach  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  through  any 
valley  save  one,  to  which  we  must  make  our  way,  and 
which  was  the  one  through  which  also  our  fathers,  the 
children  of  Israel,  went  to  the  holy  mount.  After  going 
down  a  long  way,  the  valley  turned   again   toward   the 
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south  to  the  holy  mount,  and  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing, 
[b'\  having  Mount  Sinai  before  our  eyes.  About  sunset 
we  came  into  a  wide  plain,  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
lofty  mountains.  This  is  a  round-shaped  plain  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  ;  the  soil  was  grassy  and  very 
pleasant.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain  there  were  many 
rocks  and  stones  jutting  out  of  the  ground  in  one  place, 
and  forming  a  little  mount.  At  the  foot  of  these  crags 
we  pitched  our  tents,  and  decided  to  pass  the  night  there. 
This  country  and  plain  is  called  in  Arabic  Machasea^  and 
the  plain  is  so  surrounded  with  mountains  that  we  could 
not  see  any  way  out,  neither  could  we  see  by  what  way  we 
had  come  in.  In  this  field  Moses  fed  the  flocks  of  Jethro 
his  father-in-law,  of  whom  we  read  in  Exod.  iv.,  and  it 
was  from  hence  that  he  led  his  flock  to  the  backside  of 
the  desert,  to  the  foot  of  the  mount  Sinai,  which  no 
shepherd  before  him  had  dared  to  do,  but  they  all  abode 
without,  in  this  place  and  elsewhere  among  the  valleys,  as 
I  shall  tell  you. 

On  the  mountain  close  beside  us  our  guides  pointed  out 
to  us  a  place  among  the  rocks  suitable  for  a  man  to  sit 
upon,  from  whence  there  is  a  view  across  the  whole  of  the 
plain.  Here  it  is  said  that  Moses  was  wont  to  sit  when 
he  was  feeding  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian. 
For  the  better  understanding  of  this,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Midian  was  a  city  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  from 
which  the  whole  country  from  the  sea  even  to  the  wilder- 
ness was  called  Midian.  In  the  city  dwelt  the  chief  of 
the  land,  who  was  called  the  priest  of  Midian,  and  who  in 
the  time  of  Moses  was  Jethro,  who  was  also  called  Raguel, 
Civeus,  and  Obab.  With  this  chief  Moses  took  refuge 
when  he  fled  from  Egypt  (Exod.  ii.).  As  Moses  served 
him  well,  he  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  wife,  and 
made  him  the  shepherd  of  his  flocks  of  sheep,  which  was 
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a  great  thing,  because  the  whole  wealth  of  the  men  of  old 
lay  in  their  flocks  and  cattle.  Now,  Moses  sojourned  with 
his  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  grassy  parts  of  the  wilderness, 
such  as  were  the  valleys  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  he 
and  the  other  shepherds  frequented  this  valley  above  all, 
because  it  was  wide  and  good  for  feeding  sheep.  He  fed 
his  flocks  for  many  years,  and  from  time  to  time  went 
down  to  the  city,  which  was  a  long  way  off,  to  see  his 
wife  ;  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  he  was  in  the 
wilderness  with  the  sheep,  even  as  the  neatherds  (in  our 
country)  dwell  on  the  Alps^  with  them  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  This  plain  was  the  boundary  of  the  pasture- 
land,  and  no  shepherd  dared  to  lead  his  flock  beyond  it, 
toward  Mount  Sinai,  because,  according  to  common  fame, 
this  was  God's  Mount,  and  God  dwelt  therein ;  wherefore 
no  one  dared  to  approach  it,  more  especially  since  some 
who  entered  in  thither  were  seen  no  more,  but  died  within 
it.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  before  the  days  of  Moses 
this  place  and  mount  were  held  in  honour,  albeit  with 
many  heathen  superstitions.  Some  used  to  say  that  the 
Orchades,  the  mountain  gods,  had  their  meeting-place 
there,  and  suffered  no  living  man  to  be  present  among 
them,  from  which  gods  they  also  called  these  mountains 
Orchades.  Others  said  that  the  mount  was  sacred  to 
Apollo,  who  had  been  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  of 
Admetus,  King  of  Thessaly,  and  was  made  the  God  of 
Wisdom.  Others  used  to  worship  Mopsus  there,  he  who 
once  held  sway  in  the  Grynean^  plains,  and  who  after 
his  death  used  to  give  oracles  at  the  temple  which  was 
built  there.  But  Moses,  being  a  true  believer,  had  other 
thoughts  about  this  mountain;  indeed,  he  was  a  man  of 
exceeding  great  wisdom,  and  was  the  first  to  give  the  Jews 

^  The  upland  pastures  in  Bavaria. 

2  For  this  legend  see  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eel.,  vi.  72. 
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letters,  from  whom  the  Phoenicians  received  their  letters, 
and  the  Greeks  theirs  from  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  learn 
from  the  philosopher  Eupolius,  who  also  declares  that  he 
invented  weapons  of  war,  gave  letters  to  the  Egyptian 
priests,  and  was  so  great  a  man  among  the  Egyptians  that 
they  took  him  for  the  god  Mercury.  Furthermore,  he 
describes  his  appearance,  saying  that  he  was  a  tall  man,  of 
a  fair  complexion,  gray-haired,  with  rather  long  hair  and 
beard,  and  displayed  an  unspeakable  dignity  in  his  face 
and  form.  Now,  this  eminent  man,  when,  as  aforesaid,  he 
was  banished  from  Egypt  and  fed  flocks  in  this  place, 
[42  d\  was  often  prompted,  no  doubt  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  enter  the  innermost  part  of  the  wilderness,  and  thus  at 
the  times  appointed  by  God  he  led  his  flock  into  the  heart 
thereof,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  holy  mountain,  as  will  be 
shown  in  its  place.  So  we  abode  without  that  night, 
meaning  on  the  morrow  to  enter  in  even  as  Moses 
entered. 

A  DAINTY   DISCOURSE  CONCERNING  THE   MANNA  WHICH 
WE   FOUND. 

On  the  twenty-second,  which  is  the  feast  of  St.  Maurice 
and  his  companions,  we  rose  very  early,  loaded  our  beasts, 
followed  the  star  of  the  blessed  virgin  St.  Catharine,  which 
seemed  to  be  standing  close  to  us,  and  went  up  to  the 
mountain-wall  by  which  we  were  encompassed.  When  we 
were  come  up  to  this  rocky  wall,  we  found  a  narrow  cleft 
in  the  rock  which  afforded  us  an  entrance,  through  which 
cleft  Moses  passed  with  his  flock  into  the  innermost  parts 
of  the  wilderness.  A  loaded  camel  could  scarcely  squeeze 
through  this  narrow  pass.  When  we  were  within,  we 
entered  another  and  an  exceeding  fair  plain,  wherein  were 
grass,  shrubs,  and  bushes.  Here  we  refreshed  ourselves 
with   the    falling   dew^   which    was    sweeter   than   honey, 
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altogether  different  to  that  dew  which  we  tasted  on  the 
eighteenth,  as  aforesaid  ;  for  the  dew  which  now  falls  about 
these  holy  places  shows  us  how  sweet  was  the  manna  which 
there  was  given  to  the  patriarchs.  At  this  day  manna,  or 
dew  of  manna,  falls  round  about  Mount  Sinai  for  two 
months  —  to  wit,  August  and  September.  The  Arabs 
collect  this  manna,  and  sell  it  to  pilgrims.  I  myself  have 
seen  and  eaten  much  of  this  manna.  Vincentius,  in  his 
Speculum  Naturale^  Book  V.,  ch.  Ixxxv.,  says  that  manna 
is  dew  which  falls  upon  leaves  or  stones,  where  it  thickens 
like  honey,  grows  dry  like  gum,  becomes  sticky,  and  after- 
wards is  gathered.  In  Eastern  lands  it  falls  in  the  night- 
time ;  but  as  it  is  only  found  in  small  quantities,  it  is  much 
adulterated.  When  it  is  pure,  and  not  mixed  with  other 
things,  it  is  exceeding  aromatic  and  precious ;  it  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  and  sweeter  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  It  is  of  an  exceeding  pleasant  savour,  and  is  said 
to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  whereon  the  Hebrews  lived 
in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  which  manna  was  formed 
there  by  a  Divine  miracle,  whereby  its  appearance  and 
taste  were  changed  for  the  better  ;  for  this  natural  manna 
falls  far  short  of  that  miraculous  manna,  seeing  that  the 
natural  manna  is  not  to  be  found  every  night,  or  every 
season  of  the  year,  whereas  the  other  was  found  every 
morning,  wheresoever  God's  people  sojourned.  It  is  like- 
wise found  in  some  parts  of  Greece. 

In  respect  of  the  manna  which  was  given  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  we  read  in  Exod.  xvi.  14,  *  In  the  morning  the 
dew  lay  round  about  the  host.  And  when  the  dew  that 
lay  was  gone  up,  behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness 
there  lay  a  small  round  thing,  as  sm.all  as  the  hoar  frost 
on  the  ground.'  The  meaning  of  this  text  is,  that  first  the 
hoar  frost  fell  upon  the  earth,  next  the  manna  fell  upon  it, 
and  afterwards  some  of  the  dew  was  frozen  above  it,  in 
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such  sort  that  the  manna  was,  as  it  were,  between  two 
layers,  stored  away  cleanly  between  two  wrappers,  the  one 
of  hoar  frost  and  the  other  of  dew.  But  the  manna  which 
is  found  at  the  present  day  does  not  cover  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  but  hangs  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  and  the 
points  of  stones,  like  dew  ;  neither  has  it  any  sweetness  of 
savour  in  itself,  but  it  obtains  it  from  the  nature  of  the 
plants,  grasses,  or  stones  whereupon  it  falls.  The  ancients 
used  to  say  that  dew  was  the  child  of  the  moon  and  of 
the  air.  Dew  falls  unseen,  refreshes  the  earth  and  makes 
it  fruitful.  It  is  sweet  and  transparent ;  a  very  little  heat 
dries  it  up.  Falling  dew  causes  fruitfulness — when  it  is 
carried  by  bees  into  their  combs,  it  turns  into  sweet  honey; 
when  it  falls  into  sea-shells,  it  turns  into  precious  pearls. 
So  that  morning  we  sucked  up  the  exceeding  sweet  dew 
of  this  wilderness  [d]  with  pleasure.  When  we  were  at 
St.  Catharine's  convent  we  bought  manna,  but  found  that 
it  had  been  much  adulterated  and  counterfeited,  as  I  can 
imagine  to  be  likely  from  what  has  been  said.  Indeed,  we 
had  the  same  fortune  with  manna  which  we  afterwards 
had  with  balsam. 

Now,  after  we  had  passed  through  the  aforesaid  narrow 
opening,  we  came  into  a  wide  valley,  full  of  sweet-scented 
plants.  This  valley  was  encompassed  by  exceeding  lofty 
rocks  of  a  red  colour.  It  was  in  this  valley,  and  in  those 
adjoining  it  all  round  about  Mount  Sinai,  that  the  children 
of  Israel  dwelt  in  tents  and  booths  according  to  their 
tribes  and  families,  at  the  time  when  Moses  was  with  the 
Lord  in  the  mount.  I  shall  enlarge  further  upon  this 
matter  on  page  83  d. 

We  went  up  for  some  hours  toward  the  east,  and  at  last 
gave  up  journeying  in  that  direction,  and,  turning  toward 
the  south,  entered  another  great  and  fair  valley.  Far 
away  before  us  we  now  beheld   an  exceeding  lofty  and 
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terrible  mountain-wall  of  rock,  toward  which  we  climbed, 
and  we  wondered  in  what  place  we  should  come  out  of 
that  valley,  since  in  front  of  us  and  on  either  side  of  us  we 
could  see  no  passage  leading  out  of  it,  but  only  saw  our- 
selves shut  in  by  exceeding  high  and  rocky  mountain-walls. 
When  we  had  almost  come  up  to  the  great  mountain-wall 
which  stood   in  front  of  us,  lo,  there  was  a  cleft  in   the 
mountain  on  our  left  hand,  reaching  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  through  which,  and  by  no  other  way,  there  is  a  road 
leading  to  the  foot  of  the  holy  mount.     We  therefore  went 
along  this  narrow  way,  and  found  it  very  rough  travelling, 
and  distressing  to  the  asses  and  camels.      After  we  had 
gone  up  a  little  way  through  this  pass,  when  the  valley 
began    to   widen   out,  behold,  we   saw   buildings,  human 
dwellings,  and  an  oblong  church.     It  was  the  monastery 
of  the  most  blessed  virgin  St.  Catharine,  and  what  is  called 
the  Church  and  Oratory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  at  the 
Bush,  at  the  foot  of  the  most  holy  Mount  Sinai.     When 
we  saw  these,  we  dismounted   from  our  asses,  and  with 
great  joy  knelt  and  worshipped  toward  the  place.     It  was 
on  the  very  place  where  the  convent  stands  that  Moses 
saw  that   notable   miracle,  the   bush  which   was   burning 
without  its  green  leaves  and  fruit  suffering  any  hurt,  and 
its  fruit  -  bearing  branches  in  nowise  scorched  by  the  fire, 
albeit  the  flame  was  fierce  and  swift. 

The  wondrous  bush  stood  at  the  place  where  now  is  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Mary  at  Bush  at  the  head  of  the  church. 
Now,  when  Moses  saw  this,  he  wondered  and  said,  '  I  will 
now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is 
not  burnt.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned  aside 
to  see,  God  called  unto  him,'  and  so  forth,  as  we  read  in 
Exod.  iii.  3,  4. 

We  hurried  away  from  that  place  after  the  camels  and 
asses  toward    the  convent.     When   we  reached   the  wide 
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terrace  before  the  convent  gate,  we  found  many  Arabs 
sitting  there  armed  after  their  fashion.  These  men  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  wilderness  by  hunger,  and  forced 
to  go  up  to  the  convent  for  a  morsel  of  biscuit.  When  we 
saw  them  we  were  sore  afraid,  fearing  to  be  plagued  by 
them  before  the  convent  gate.  Many  Arabs  also  went  up 
with  us,  who  had  joined  our  company  in  the  w^ilderness. 

We  therefore  unloaded  our  beasts,  made  all  our  baggage 
into  one  heap,  and  stood  round  about  it,  lest  the  robbers 
in  whose  presence  we  v^ere  should  steal  anything  from  us. 
When  the  brethren  heard  of  our  coming,  and  of  our 
presence  there,  some  of  them  came  out  and  kindly  bade 
us  welcome.  They  also  helped  us  to  carry  all  our  baggage 
inside  to  the  guest-house.  In  the  guest-house  there  were 
many  empty  cells,  among  which  we  divided  ourselves  ac- 
cording to  our  several  companies.  Moreover  near  these 
cells  there  was  a  chapel  of  the  Latin  rite  with  an  altar ; 
and  here,  as  noon  was  not  yet  past  [43  a],  one  of  the 
pilgrims  read  Mass  to  us,  to  which  we  devoutly  listened. 
After  Mass  we  bought  firewood  to  cook  with  from  the 
monks,  and  cooked  and  ate  some  of  the  food  which  we 
had  brought  from  the  Holy  Land.  After  this  we  laid 
ourselves  down  to  rest,  and  when  our  rest  was  over  we 
went  into  St.  Catharine's  Church,  saw  her  tomb,  and  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Mary  at  Bush,  and  visited  other  holy  places, 
which  I  shall  describe  in  their  place.  After  we  had  done 
this,  we  stayed  within  the  monastery  and  its  grounds,  and 
did  not  go  outside  the  walls  that  day. 

THE  TROUBLE   WHICH   CAME   UPON   THE   PILGRIMS. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  we  were  ready  to  ascend  the 
holy  mountains  of  Sinai,  Horeb,  and  St.  Catharine  ;  but 
our  brethren  the  sick  pilgrims  implored  us  to  wait  until 
the  morrow,  that  they  might  recover  their  strength  and  be 
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able  to  ascend  them  with  us.  We  hearkened  to  their 
prayer  and  patiently  remained  at  rest ;  howbeit  after  Mass 
and  dinner  we  again  visited  the  holy  places  within  the 
monastery,  that  we  might  obtain  indulgences  (f ),  and  we 
went  all  through  the  convent  and  saw  each  one  of  them. 

Towards  evening  there  came  one  of  the  Arab  chiefs,  a 
captain  of  the  robbers  of  the  desert,  with  many  of  his 
armed  fellows.  He  came  into  the  convent  and  encamped 
with  his  men  near  our  dwellings,  where  they  watched  our 
going  out  and  coming  in,  for  they  had  come  on  our 
account,  that  they  might  extort  their  unjust  dues  from  us. 
This  was  a  terrible  cross  to  us,  and  cast  a  shadow  over  all 
our  joy,  for  we  could  not  pass  from  our  dwelling  to  St. 
Catharine's  Church  save  through  the  midst  of  our  plunderers. 
There  were  stairs,  down  which  we  went  for  our  convenience 
into  the  courtyard,  and  from  the  courtyard  into  St.  Catha- 
rine's Church ;  but  the  Arabs  lay  in  the  courtyard  day  and 
night,  and  most  narrowly  watched  us  as  we  went  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  neither  could  we  go  to  the  well  for  water 
save  through  the  midst  of  them.  They  did  nothing  to 
us,  either  of  good  or  evil,  neither  did  they  cry  out  at  us, 
but  nevertheless  their  waiting  there  was  grievous  to  us. 
When  supper-time  drew  near,  we  cooked  food  for  our 
supper  and  also  for  next  day's  dinner,  as  we  had  been 
wont  to  do  in  the  wilderness,  because  on  the  morrow  we 
should  not  have  had  time  to  spare  for  cooking  dinner,  as 
will  be  shown. 
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HOW  THE  PILGRIMS  ASCENDED  THE  HOLY 
MOUNT  HOREB  AND  SINAI.  AND  HOW 
DIVERS  ACCIDENTS  BEFELL  THEM  ON 
THEIR  WAY  UP  THITHER,  WITH  A  DE- 
SCRIPTION  OF  THE  MOUNT  AND  OF  THE 
ROAD. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  we  rose  three  hours  before  sunrise 
and  celebrated  Masses  in  the  Latin  chapel.  When  these 
were  over,  a  monk,  the  sacrist  of  the  monastery,  named 
Nicodemus,  came  to  guide  us  up  the  holy  mountains.  He 
passed  all  the  pilgrims  in  review,  and  looked  narrowly  at 
each  one  of  them.  He  would  on  no  account  suffer  those 
whom  he  thought  to  be  sickly  to  set  out  with  us,  for  he 
said  that  the  path  was  a  steep  and  very  laborious  one.  So 
some  sickly  pilgrims  stayed  behind  ;  but  some  [d],  albeit 
they  were  sickly,  yet  altogether  refused  to  stay  behind. 
We  took  our  scrips  with  our  food,  our  bottles  full  of  wine, 
and  jars  of  water,  enough  to  last  us  for  two  days,  and  gave 
them  to  our  ass-drivers  to  carry,  for  they  were  ready  to  go 
up  with  us  to  wait  upon  us.  When  we  had  made  these 
arrangements,  Brother  Nicodemus  led  us  out  of  the 
monastery  by  the  gate  through  which  we  had  come  in,  and 
we  went  down  in  a  southerly  direction  at  the  foot  of  the 
holy  mount  Sinai  and  Horeb,  on  the  side  whereof  the 
monastery  is  built.  Indeed,  this  holy  mount  has  two 
names ;  from  the  monastery  up  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Elias 
it  is  called  Sinai,  and  from  thence  to  the  top  it  is  called 
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Horeb.  These  two  names  have  been  given  to  it  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  wrought  thereon  ;  because  the  com- 
mandments and  the  law  were  given  there,  it  is  called  Sinai 
— that  is,  *  doctrine ' — and  because  the  Lord  appeared  there 
in  fire  and  smoke,  and  the  whole  mount  was  on  fire  and 
smoked  like  a  furnace,  as  we  read  in  Exod.  xix.,  therefore 
it  was  called  Horeb  or  Choreb — that  is,  '  heat.'  Now,  as 
we  began  to  climb  the  holy  mount,  and  were  going  up 
with  silence,  awe,  and  devotion,  there  arose  disputing, 
shouting,  and  quarrelling  between  our  ass -drivers  who 
carried  our  baggage  and  the  Arabs  who  accompanied  us. 
This  dispute  was  about  the  carrying  of  the  baggage,  for 
the  Arabs  would  not  suffer  the  ass-drivers  to  wait  upon  us, 
but  said  that  it  was  their  business  to  render  us  these 
services,  even  as  they  said  that  safe  conducts  and  tolls  for 
crossing  the  desert  lay  in  their  province.  So  these  Arabs 
were  striving  to  get  our  baggage,  and  the  others  were  loth 
to  give  it  up,  and  hence  there  arose  such  a  disturbance  that 
we  ourselves  took  our  baggage,  and  refused  to  give  it  to 
either  of  them,  but  put  it  on  our  own  shoulders,  turned 
round,  and  began  to  retrace  our  steps  towards  the 
monastery,  to  the  end  that,  by  the  help  of  Calinus,  the 
abbot  of  the  monastery,  and  the  chief  of  the  Arabs,  we 
might  be  enabled  to  ascend  the  mount  in  peace.  When 
the  Arabs  and  ass-drivers  saw  this,  they  made  friends  with 
one  another,  and  promised  that  they  would  be  quiet  and 
keep  the  peace,  only  they  prayed  us  not  to  return  to  the 
monastery.  They  took  their  loads  back  again  from  us, 
and  we  went  up  undisturbed.  When  we  had  to  climb  up 
steep  places,  and  were  come  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
mount,  such  of  the  pilgrims  as  were  sickly  became  faint, 
and  could  go  no  further ;  so  they  were  straightway  taken 
back  to  the  monastery.  We  went  on,  climbing  up  the 
stone  steps  which  the  monks  have  made  there,  for  without 
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them  no  one  could  get  up,  because  of  the  steepness  of  the 
mountain-side,  and  its  lofty  walls  of  rock.  In  this  place 
there  is  a  darksome  and  frightful  cleft  in  the  mountain, 
through  the  midst  whereof  the  steps  lead,  with  a  precipice 
upon  either  side  ;  yet  no  man  can  walk  up  these  steps  on 
his  feet,  but  must  climb  up  with  his  hands  and  his  feet, 
even  as  Jonathan  climbed  up  upon  his  hands  and  his  feet 
in  I  Sam.  xiv.  13.  As  we  made  our  way  up,  lo,  we  came 
upon  a  fountain  of  living  water,  which  in  the  beginning 
sprung  up  there  by  a  miracle,  the  reason  whereof  I  will 
shortly  tell  you.  Though  we  were  still  fasting,  yet  we 
drank  of  the  fountain,  because  we  were  sweating  with  toil 
and  were  athirst. 

As  we  went  on  up  the  cleft  in  the  mountain  over  an 
exceeding  rough  and  stony  road,  we  came  to  a  chapel 
which  is  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  blessed  Mary,  and 
which  was  built  in  consequence  of  what  is  hereafter  related. 
One  of  the  brethren  of  the  monastery  dwells  by  the  side 
of  it,  in  a  hut  leaning  against  the  chapel,  and  he  opened 
the  door  to  us.  As  we  were  going  into  the  chapel,  our 
guide,  Brother  Nicodemus,  told  us  the  following  legend 
of  the  origin  of  the  fountain  and  chapel,  speaking  in  the 
Italian  tongue.  Once  upon  a  time  serpents,  vipers,  toads, 
and  other  venomous  creatures,  increased  and  multiplied 
within  the  monastery,  and  all  round  about  the  same,  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  monks  could  in  no  wise  dwell 
therein,  but  decided  to  abandon  the  place,  leave  the 
monastery,  and  remove  themselves  to  some  safe  and  clean 
spot.  So  on  the  appointed  day  the  abbot  called  together 
all  the  monks,  and  bade  them  make  a  solemn  and  devout 
procession  to  the  holy  mount  Sinai.  After  the  procession 
to  the  holy  mount  was  over,  he  hinted  that  he  would 
depart  from  that  place.  So  they  took  their  crosses  and 
relics,  and  with  singing  of  hymns  ascended  the  holy  mount 
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even   to  the  top,  where  Moses  received  the  law  and  the 
tables  from  God's  hand.     After  they  had  tearfully  kissed 
the  holy  places,  they  went  down  in  sorrow,  because  they 
were  very  loth  to  leave  the  place  and   the  holy  mount, 
from  which    nevertheless  they  meant   to  set  out  on   the 
morrow,    bearing    with    them    all    the    furniture    of   the 
monastery,  being  driven  to  do  so  by  the  aforesaid  neces- 
sity.    When  on  their  way  down  again  they  came  to  tlie 
place  where  this  chapel  now  stands,   lo,  of  a  sudden  a 
great  light  burst  forth,  and  the  glorious  Virgin,  the  most 
sweet  mother  of  the  Lord,  appeared  to  them  in  splendour, 
bade  them  not  leave  so  holy  a  place,  promised  that  they 
should  be  safe,  and  vanished.     Comforted  by  this  vision, 
the  brethren  went  further  down,  but  were  moved  by  a  sore 
temptation  to  think  that  what  they  had  seen  might  be  a 
delusion.     So  when    they  came   to   the   place  where  the 
fountain  now  is,  where  then  was  no  water,  they  halted,  and 
prayed  to  God  there  exceeding  devoutly  that,  if  the  vision 
had  been  real,  He  would  deign  to  give  them  some  sign 
thereof    O  miracle  !  while  they  were  yet  praying  presently 
a  living  fountain  burst  forth  from  the  hard  rock  beside 
them,  where  before  there  had  been  no  trace  of  water  to  be 
seen,  which  caused  them  great  rejoicing  as  they  prayed, 
and  which  from  that  time  forth  to  the  present  day  has 
never  ceased  to  flow.     As  it  bubbles  forth  from  the  rock  it 
greatly  comforts  all  who  are  ascending  or  descending  the 
mountain.     Having  received  this  sign,  the  brethren  joy- 
fully descended,  and  found  the  whole  monastery  and  all 
the  country  round  about  cleansed  from  vermin,  which  not 
only  fled  away  at  that  time,  but  even  to  the  present  day 
may  not   approach   the  place ;  indeed,  should  a  serpent 
ever  appear  from  without,  it  dies  as  soon  as  it  approaches 
the  walls. 

After  Brother  Nicodemus  had    told   us  this  story,   we 
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praised  God,  and  entered  into  the  chapel,  where  we  greeted 
the  immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  and  received  indulgences  (f) 
for  seven  years,  having  recited  the  antiphons,  versicles,  and 
collects  appointed  in  the  *  Processional '  of  the  Holy  Land. 
At  last  we  left  that  place,  and  climbing  upwards  with 
much  labour  came  to  a  stone  arch,  which  extends  from 
one  side  of  the  ravine  to  the  other.  It  is  curved  like  a 
gate,  and  is  made  of  great  squared  stones  of  exceeding 
ancient  workmanship  ;  neither  is  there  any  way  up  save 
through  this  gate,  which,  however,  lacks  doors.  Here  we 
learned  that  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  Jew  can  pass 
through  this  gate,  a  thing  which  is  said  to  have  often  been 
proved  ;  for  either  by  terror  or  by  miracle,  when  they  come 
hither  [b'\  they  are  driven  back,  and  even  if  they  essay  to 
come  in  disguise  they  are  here  betrayed.  They  yearn 
with  an  exceeding  desire  to  behold  the  place  of  the  giving 
of  their  law,  even  as  we  are  eager  to  behold  the  place  of 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lawgiver ;  but  beneath  this  gate 
they  stop  short,  stiffen,  grow  faint,  tremble,  and  are  driven 
back  by  Divine  miracle.  It  befell  some  years  ago  that  a 
Jew  changed  the  fashion  of  his  garments,  concealed  his 
Jewishness,  and  joined  a  company  of  Christian  pilgrims. 
He  journeyed  with  them  across  the  wilderness  even  to  this 
place  ;  and  when  the  pilgrims  who  went  before  him  passed 
through  the  gate,  he  followed  them  up  to  the  same,  but 
could  go  no  further,  and  stood  astounded.  When  they 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  why  he  did 
not  come  in,  he  answered  with  tears  and  deep  groans,  *  O 
pilgrims,  my  brethren,  I  see  Him  crucified  above  the  arch, 
and  He  will  not  suffer  me  to  enter  ;  and  rightly  so.  For  I 
confess  I  am,  alas  !  a  Jew,  and  ever  up  to  this  time  I  have 
been  an  enemy  of  Christ  crucified,  and  I  have  feigned 
myself  to  be  a  Christian  pilgrim,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
here  pay  honour  to  Moses,  the  giver  of  our  law.     But  I 
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clearly  see  that  1  cannot  be  let  in  to  Moses  save  through 
Him  crucified ;  wherefore  from  henceforth  I  believe  in 
Christ  crucified,  I  promise  to  be  baptized,  and  I  desire  to 
die  a  Christian.'  Straightway  when  he  had  finished 
speaking  these  words  the  cross  disappeared,  and  he  went 
up  together  with  the  others  without  hindrance,  glorifying 
God.  Afterwards  he  received  baptism,  and  related  what 
had  befallen  him  to  all  whom  he  met,  for  a  testimony 
against  the  blindness  of  the  Jews.  Since  this  time  no  Jew 
has  ventured  to  ascend.  Indeed,  if  they  were  able  to  pass 
freely  through  there  would  always  be  Jewish  pilgrims  there. 
From  this  gate  we  went  up  no  small  distance  and  came 
to  yet  another  gate,  besides  the  aforesaid  one.  Pass'ng 
through  this  gate  we  came  into  a  delightful  plain,  which  is 
the  end  and  limit  of  Mount  Sinai.  From  this  plain  there 
rises  a  round,  lofty,  and  altogether  rocky  mountain,  which 
is  Mount  Horeb.  But  sometimes  the  whole  mountain,  the 
lower  part  as  well  as  the  upper  part,  is  called  Horeb,  and 
sometimes  the  upper  part  because  of  its  rockiness  is 
called  the  Rock  of  Horeb.  So  when  we  had  passed  in 
through  the  gate,  we  went  up  across  the  grassy  field  which 
lay  between  us  and  Horeb,  for  the  field  slopes  a  good  deal, 
and  came  to  a  great  and  fair  church.  There  are  three 
chapels,  all  joined  together,  enclosed  within  one  wall ;  the 
first  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Marina,  the  second  is  the  chapel 
of  the  holy  prophet  Elisha,  and  the  third  is  the  chapel  of 
the  holy  prophet  Elijah.  The  entrance  is  through  a  small 
and  low  door,  through  which  lowly  portal  we  came  into 
the  chapel  of  St.  Marina  the  Virgin,  where  we  bowed 
ourselves  to  the  earth,  read  the  usual  prayers  from  the 
'  Processional,'  and  received  (f)  indulgences.  There  is  a 
delightful  legend^  about  this  holy  virgin  in  the  'Lives  of 

^  See  the  account  of  this  legend  in  the  '  Quarterly  Statement '  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  April,  1892,  p.  143. 
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the  Fathers,'  telling  how  for  many  years  she  dwelt  in  a 
monastery  of  monks,  without  it  being  discovered  that  she 
was  a  woman ;  how  patiently  she  endured  to  be  reproached 
with  having  seduced  a  girl ;  how  she  underwent  the  most 
severe  penance  for  this  fault,  as  though  she  had  been 
guilty,  and  therein  ended  her  days  ;  how  afterwards  she 
became  renowned,  worked  wondrous  miracles,  and  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  chapel  here  in  this  most  holy  place. 

Next  we  entered  the  chapel  of  the  holy  prophet  Elisha, 
and  after  we  had  chanted  the  appointed  prayers,  received 
(t)  indulgences.  This  Elisha,  when  living,  wrought  ex- 
ceeding great  miracles,  and  when  dead  raised  up  a  dead 
man  to  life,  as  we  read  in  2  Kings  xiii.  21.  It  is  believed 
that  in  imitation  of  his  master  [45  a]  Elijah,  whose  disciple 
he  was,  he  often  visited  this  holy  mountain.  We  are  also 
told  that  when  Elijah  was  carried  away  in  the  fiery  chariot, 
as  we  read  in  2  Kings  ii.  11,  that  Elisha  went  to  this  place, 
and  sought  him,  thinking  that  he  had  been  brought  hither, 
or  else  that  he  told  men  to  seek  him  here,  as  we  read  in 
2  Kings  ii.  17. 

After  this  we  entered  the  third  chapel,  the  chapel  of 
Elijah,  where  we  read  prayers  and  received  double  indul- 
gences (f-|-) ;  in  the  chapel,  I  mean,  of  his  cave,  which  is 
behind  the  altar,  in  which  cave  that  most  zealous^  of  all 
the  Lord's  prophets,  Elijah,  dwelt  after  he  had  wrought 
that  most  notable  deed  of  convincing  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  and  the  slaughter  of  470  men,  whom  he  slew  beside 
the  brook  Kishon,  as  we  read  at  length  in  i  Kings  xviii. 
When  that  exceeding  wicked  woman  Jezebel  learned  this, 
she  swore  that  she  would  cut  off  Elijah's  head,  and  he  was 
afraid,  fled  across  the  wilderness,  and  lay  hidden  in  this 
cave.  In  i  Kings  xix.  all  this  story  is  told  at  length. 
Elijah's  cave  is  a  narrow  cavern  in  the  rock,  in  which  a 
^  I  Kings  xix.  10. 
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man  cannot  stand  upright,  but  in  which  he  can  stand 
stooping,  or  kneel,  or  sit. 

When  we  had  seen  these  things,  we  came  out  of  the 
church,  and  saw  above  it  and  overhanging  it  a  great  round 
rock,  whereof  the  story  goes  that  the  raven  which  brought 
food  to  Elijah  used  to  lay  it  upon  this  stone,  and  Elijah 
used  to  come  out  of  the  cave,  climb  up  hither,  and  take 
the  food  ;  for  God  used  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  His 
holy  prophet  by  means  of  ravens,  as  we  read  in  i  Kings 
xvii.  6,  '  The  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the 
morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening.' 

Leaving  this  place,  we  went  on  and  climbed  up  on  to 
Horeb,  the  Mount  of  God.  Near  the  path  there  lies  a 
great  broken  piece  of  rock,  which  has  been  split  off  from 
the  high  rock  above  and  fallen  down.  This  forms  an 
obstacle  to  the  way  which  leads  upwards,  so  that  because 
of  this  mass  one  must  make  a  circuit  round  about.  They 
say  that  this  rock  was  broken  off  in  the  days  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  when  God  bade  him  come  forth  from  the 
cave.  When  he  was  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
'  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind 
rent  the  mountains  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks'  (i  Kings 
xix.  ii) ;  and,  indeed,  near  this  part  of  the  mount  there  is 
a  terrible  rent  and  upset  of  the  rocks,  as  though  some 
especially  fierce  storm  had  raged  there.  This  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  done  in  the  sight  of  Elijah,  not  only 
before  his  mind,  but  before  his  bodily  eyes.  Wherefore 
the  author  of  the  Speculum  Historiale  says  that  these  three 
signs  in  which  the  Lord  was  not  present — first,  the  ex- 
ceeding strong  wind  that  rent  the  rocks ;  second,  the 
earthquake  that  overthrew  mountains  ;  third,  the  great  fire 
that  burned  and  consumed  the  rocks — were  all  of  them 
material.  The  marks  of  this  dreadful  storm  are  to  be 
seen  at  this  day. 
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We  climbed  up  through  these  broken  stones  and  over- 
turned rocks  with  much  toil  and  sweat,  and  were  come 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  when  beneath  the  top,  on 
the  neck  of  the  mount,  we  found  a  rock  in  which  there  is 
a  hole,  which  is  the  hole  spoken  of  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  For 
when  Moses  was  communing  with  the  Lord,  he  desired  to 
see  the  face  of  God  and  the  glory  of  God.  But  the  Lord 
said  unto  him,  *  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face,  for  there  shall 
no  man  see  me,  and  live.'  And  the  Lord  said,  '  Behold, 
there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt  stand  upon  a  rock. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory  passeth  by,  that 
I  will  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee 
with  my  hand.'  So  out  of  devotion  we  all  laid  ourselves 
in  the  hollow  place  wherein  the  Lord  laid  down  Moses 
upon  his  belly.  In  imitation  of  the  prophet  we  laboriously 
wormed  ourselves  into  this  hole.  The  hole  is  a  little  way 
above  the  ground,  and  is  low,  not  lofty,  so  that  [d]  a  man 
standing  on  the  ground  can  get  his  outstretched  arms  and 
his  head  into  it.  If  he  wishes  to  get  his  breast  also  into 
the  hole,  he  must  raise  himself  from  the  ground,  and  then 
his  arms,  breast,  and  head  are  indeed  within,  but  his  legs 
hang  outside,  together  with  all  the  hinder  part  of  him,  as 
far  as  his  navel.  Thus  the  man  lies  as  though  he  were 
between  two  mill-stones,  for  he  lies  with  his  belly  resting 
upon  the  stone  below,  and  the  stone  above  touches  his 
back.  If  a  man  chose,  he  could  draw  himself  altogether 
into  the  hole,  for  it  is  a  deep  one  ;  but  I  can  hardly  see 
how  he  could  get  out  again  without  help,  and  someone  to 
pull  him  back,  seeing  that  he  cannot  get  out  by  moving 
himself  backwards  like  a  crab,  because  he  would  be 
hindered  from  so  moving  both  by  the  rock  above  and  that 
below,  albeit  there  is  nothing  in  his  way  either  before  him 
or  behind  him ;  for  there  is  not  room  enough  inside  to 
admit  of  his  turning  round  and   coming  out  head   first. 
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According  to  pious  tradition,  this  is  the  cleft  in  the  rock 
wherein  the  Lord  placed  Moses  that  he  might  see  the  back 
parts  of  God.  Should  anyone  wish  to  know  what  the  face 
and  the  back  parts  of  God  may  be,  let  him  consult  Nicholas 
de  Lyra  on  this  passage. 

When  we  had  examined  this  hole,  we  went  on  upwards, 
even  to  the  top  of  this  most  holy  mount,  above  the  rock 
wherein  the  aforesaid  hole  is.  This  is  the  rock  upon  which 
the  Lord  bade  Moses  stand  (Exod.  xxxiii.),  saying,  '  Behold, 
there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt  stand  upon  a  rock.' 
Upon  this  rock  at  this  day  a  chapel  has  been  built,  which 
is  called  St.  Saviour's  Church.  It  is  firmly  shut  up  by  an 
iron  door,  and  stands  upon  the  place  where  the  holy 
prophet  Moses  received  the  Decalogue  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  upon  two  tables  of  stone,  when  he  stood 
alone  with  the  Lord  upon  the  mountain-top,  as  we  read  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  The  law  was  given  to  Moses  in  the  1514th 
year  before  the  birth  of  the  Lord.  When  Brother  Nico- 
demus,  who  had  accompanied  us  up  from  the  monastery, 
opened  the  door  of  this  chapel,  we  took  off  our  shoes,  and 
entered  it  barefoot  out  of  respect  for  the  holiness  of  the 
place  ;  and  as  was  right,  we  bowed  ourselves  to  the  earth 
with  especial  devotion.  We  kissed  the  place  whereon 
Moses  received  the  law  from  the  hand  of  God,  which  place 
is  marked  by  two  stones ;  and  after  reading  the  prayers 
appointed  in  the  *  Processional '  of  the  Holy  Land,  we 
received  plenary  (ff)  indulgences.  After  saying  our 
prayers,  we  went  into  the  choir,  walked  round  about  the 
altar,  and  viewed  the  place  with  very  great  devotion  and 
delight,  often  kissing  the  footsteps  of  the  angel  who  there 
appeared  to  Moses  in  visible  bodily  form,  and  likewise 
kissing  the  footsteps  of  the  holy  prophet  Moses.  As  I 
have  said  already,  there  are  two  stones  at  the  entrance  to 
the  choir,  which  stones  cover  the  holy  footsteps  ;  in  one 
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place  stood  the  angel,  in  the  other  Moses  knelt  on  his 
bended  knees.  There  are  two  stones  of  white  marble  set 
in  the  pavement,  and  it  is  said  that  beneath  these  stones 
the  marks  of  Moses's  knees  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  rock. 

When  we  had  seen  these  things,  we  came  out  of  the 
church,  put  on  our  shoes  again,  went  down  a  little  way, 
about  fifteen  paces,  by  the  side  of  the  chapel,  and  entered 
a  cave  formed  by  the  overhanging  rock.  Here  we  bowed 
ourselves  to  the  earth,  said  the  proper  prayers,  and  received 
(f)  indulgences.  It  was  in  this  cave  that  Moses  abode 
when  the  Lord  would  not  hold  converse  with  him,  and 
here  he  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  that  he  might 
be  worthy  to  receive  the  law  of  the  Lord.  This  cave  is 
broad  and  great,  and  has  no  light  [46  a\  save  what  comes 
through  the  entrance.  It  would  be  a  very  convenient 
dwelling  for  a  contemplative  monk.  Opposite  the  cave  is 
a  height,  whereon  is  builded  a  mosque,  a  Saracen  church, 
and  near  it  were  sitting  many  Saracens,  who,  like  ourselves, 
had  climbed  the  mountain  to  visit  the  holy  place.  Indeed, 
Arabs,  Egyptians,  Saracens,  and  Turks  make  pilgrimages 
hither  from  distant  parts  of  the  world  out  of  reverence 
for  Moses.  With  the  exception  of  Jews,  men  of  all 
religions  and  sects  flock  together  to  this  place  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  the  Jews  alone  cannot  come  up,  and 
even  if  they  could,  the  Gentiles  would  not  suffer  them  to 
come  in — at  any  rate.  Christians  would  not  endure  that 
they  should  pray  with  them. 

Moreover,  upon  this  mount  there  is  a  great  well,  con- 
taining good,  cold,  wholesome  water  ;  but  we  could  not 
get  any  of  this  water,  because  the  well  is  exceeding  deep, 
and  we  had  nothing  wherewith  to  draw  water.  They  call 
this  Moses's  W^ell,  whereof  he  drank  ;  but  this  is  not  agree- 
able to  Scripture,  which  says  that  he  fasted  there. 

As  we  roamed  round  about  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
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viewing  every  part  thereof,  we  saw  great  ruins  of  ancient 
walls  all  round  it.  It  is  believed  that  there  was  a  monastery 
there,  which,  however,  is  all  destroyed  save  the  church, 
beside  which  two  of  the  brethren  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Catharine  continually  dwell. 

This  mount  is  remarkable  in  that  its  upper  part  is 
round,  and  does  not  join  on  to  other  mountains.  It  is  not 
higher  than  all  the  others,  but  stands  more  by  itself  and  is 
harder  to  climb.  From  the  monastery  to  the  top  of  the 
mount  is  about  seven  thousand  paces,  not  counting  the 
places  where  one  goes  up,  not  by  paces,  but  by  steps  up 
stairs.  From  this  mount  there  is  a  view  to  far-off  regions, 
but  these  are  more  clearly  to  be  seen  from  St.  Catharine's 
Mount,  wherefore  I  shall  speak  of  those  regions  when 
describing  that  place.  The  description  of  the  holy  mount 
is  plain  from  what  hath  been  said  ;  its  especial  praise  and 
its  holiness  may  be  more  distinctly  gathered  from  many 
places  in  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  such  as  Exod.  iii., 
xix.,  XX.,  and  Deut.  v.,  where  we  are  told  that  the  mountain 
did  burn  with  fire  even  up  to  the  heavens,  and  throughout 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets.  In  all  these 
places  we  are  taught  that  the  Mount  Horeb  of  Sinai  is  a 
most  excellent  and  lofty  mount ;  a  mount  inhabited  by 
God  and  frequented  by  angels  ;  a  mount  of  light,  fire,  and 
burning ;  a  mount  of  dreadful  clouds  and  darkness ;  a 
mount  of  wisdom  and  learning  ;  a  mount  of  pity  and 
promise,  of  righteousness  and  cursing ;  a  mount  of  light- 
ning and  flashing  fire ;  a  mount  of  trumpets  and  noise  ;  a 
mount  of  kindness  and  alliance  ;  a  mount  of  clemency  and 
propitiation  ;  a  mount  of  sacrifice  and  prayer ;  a  mount  of 
fatness  ;^  and  a  mount  of  visions  and  contemplation. 

When  we  had  seen  all  the  holy  places  on  this  mountain, 

I  Plnguedinis  et  coagulationis.     The  allusion  is  to  Ps.  Ixvii.  i6,  in 
the  Vulgate  ;  the  A.V.  omits  these  words. 
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we  sat  down  and  made  a  meal,  eating  and  drinking  what 
we  had  brought  with  us.  We  remained  for  more  than  an 
hour  upon  the  holy  mount,  for  we  had  come  in  three  hours 
from  the  monastery  to  the  top  of  the  mount.  When  we 
had  done  all  there  was  to  do  on  the  holy  mount,  we 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  labours  which  remained,  and 
went  on  our  way  as  follows. 
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THE  FURTHER  PILGRIMAGE. 

[d]  THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  FROM  MOUNT  HOREB, 
AND  THE  ASCENT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  TO 
ST.   CATHARINE'S   MOUNT. 

When  we  had  eaten  our  meal,  and  had  rested  ourselves 
for  a  short  time,  we  came  down  the  west  side  of  the  mount, 
down  a  steep  and  dangerous  road,  very  frightful  and  pre- 
cipitous, so  that  sometimes  we  were  forced  to  let  ourselves 
slip  down  over  the  steep  rocks  lying  on  our  bellies.  Often 
while  making  our  way  down  we  came  upon  the  heads  of 
rocks  which  overhung  a  narrow  path,  where  to  slip  would 
be  death,  for  below  were  high  walls  of  rock,  down  which  a 
false  step  would  cause  one  to  fall  into  frightful  valleys.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  monastery  which  is  called  '  The  Forty 
Saints,'  where  we  entered  the  church,  pra\  ed,  and  received 
indulgences  (+).  At  this  time  two  brethren  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Catharine  who  sojourned  there  brought  us  figs,  dried 
dates,  and  water,  wherewith  we  refreshed  ourselves.  After 
this,  as  it  was  not  yet  noon,  we  sat  down  and  debated 
whether  we  should  ascend  St.  Catharine's  Mount  also  on 
that  same  day,  or  rest  until  the  morrow.  We  came  to  the 
decision  that  the  younger  and  stronger  men,  and  any  who 
wished  to  do  so,  should  ascend  it  then,  and  after  having 
visited  the  place  should  come  back  again  before  sunset ; 
but  that  the  others,  the  elder  and  weaker  pilgrims,  should 
take  the  cool  of  the  morning  for  making  their  ascent.    Ten 
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of  the  strongest  of  the  pilgrims  arose,  ready  to  make  the 
ascent  in  the  intensest  heat,  whose  names  are  as  follows : 
The  Lord  John,  Count  of  Solms,  Knight ;  the  Lord  Harry 
of  Schomberg,  Knight ;  the  Lord  Sigismund  of  Marspach, 
Knight ;  the  Lord  Caspar  of  Siculi,  Knight ;  Master 
Lazinus,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  the  Church  of  Tran- 
sylvania in  Hungary ;  Brother  Felix  of  Ulm,  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Dominic;  Father  Paulus  Guglinger,  of  the  Minorite 
Order ;  Brother  Thomas,  a  lay  brother  of  the  same  Order  ; 
and  two  of  the  Count's  servants,  named  John  and  Conrad. 
These,  accompanied  by  some  Arabs,  began  to  climb  the 
exceeding  steep  path  up  St.  Catharine's  Mount. 

We  went  up  the  mountain  by  a  long,  rough,  and  stony 
path,  through  pathless  valleys,  over  sheer  cliffs,  over- 
hanging stones,  menacing  rocks,  frightful  steeps,  and  pre- 
cipitous ways,  under  a  most  burning  sun.  We  had,  however, 
this  consolation,  that  we  found  two  springs  of  cool  water 
on  our  way  up,  at  which  we  refreshed  ourselves.  Howbeit, 
one  knight,  overcome  by  such  violent  labour,  failed  alto- 
gether, and  sat  down  in  one  of  the  steepest  places,  unable 
to  go  any  further.  We  were  already  more  than  half-way 
up,  and  could  see  the  top  of  the  mountain,  albeit  a  long 
way  above  us,  so  that  when  the  weakly  knight  saw  it  he 
despaired  of  being  able  to  reach  it,  and  begged  us  to  go  on, 
and  let  him  await  us  there  alone.  In  answer  to  this  we 
encouraged  him,  and  forced  him  to  walk  a  little  further 
upwards  ;  but  seeing  that  he  many  times  fell  from  our 
hands  on  to  the  ground  as  though  he  were  out  of  his  wits, 
we  tied  a  long  towel  to  his  girdle,  by  which  some  of  us 
dragged  him,  while  others  held  his  hands  and  pulled  by 
his  arms,  and  others  stood  behind  him  and  pushed  him 
along  ;  so  that  we  had  a  wondrous  deal  of  work  with  that 
pilgrim.  At  last  by  God's  help  we  [47  a]  came  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Sinai,  to  the  angelic  sepulchre  of  the  most  blessed 

36—2 
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virgin  St.  Catharine.  Here  we  fell  down,  and  devoutly 
kissed  the  place  to  which  her  sacred  body  was  brought  by 
the  angels,  and  received  indulgences  (f),  having  first  chanted 
the  service  appointed  in  the  *  Processional'  of  the  Holy  Land. 
After  prayers  we  sat  down,  and  began  to  burn  with  desire 
for  bread  and  water,  and  each  man  wished  that  he  had  his 
basket  and  his  bottle  with  him.  I  know  not  by  what 
providential  means  it  befell  that  I  alone  had  with  me  a 
basket  with  biscuits,  hard-boiled  eggs,  smoked  meat,  and 
cheese,  which  I  had  brought  for  myself  alone,  whereas  the 
others  had  left  all  their  provisions  with  the  pilgrims  who 
stayed  down  below.  When  they  saw  that  I  was  so  well 
provided,  they  congratulated  me,  and  were  angry  with 
themselves  because  of  their  neglect,  and  one  began  to  beg 
me  for  a  scrap  of  meat,  another  for  a  crumb  of  bread, 
another  for  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  others  asked 
me  for  a  drink  of  wine.  When  I  saw  this  I  was  amused, 
and  gave  nothing  to  any  man,  but  took  up  my  basket,  and 
poured  out  all  that  was  therein  upon  the  hollow  rock  close 
by  us,  in  the  place  where  once  St.  Catharine's  head  had 
lain,  and  I  thus  jestingly  invited  the  noblemen  and  pilgrims, 
saying,  *  Behold,  my  masters,  it  has  been  willed  by  Provi- 
dence that  here  all  of  you  should  be  my  guests,  and  that  I 
alone  should  bear  the  charges  of  your  entertainment,  which 
I  would  most  willingly  do,  were  I  able  to  offer  you  good 
entertainment.  For,  lo,  in  this  house,  in  this  chamber,  in 
this  bed,  dwelt  and  slept  for  more  than  thirty  years  after 
her  passion  my  sweetest  spouse  St.  Catharine,  who  was 
betrothed  to  me  in  my  youth,  and  by  Divine  appointment 
was  chosen  by  me  from  among  all  the  most  precious 
maidens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  seeing  that  on  this 
virgin's  feast-day,  in  the  year  1452,  out  of  love  for  her  I 
renounced  the  world,  and  took  the  habit  of  the  Preaching 
Friars,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  on  the  same  day  I 
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publicly  and  solemnly  professed  obedience  (to  the  Order), 
and  thus  bound  myself  for  ever  to  the  service  of  God  and 
of  this  virgin.  Come,  therefore,  as  many  of  you  as  are 
here,  and  eat  with  gladness/  At  this  invitation  all  of 
them  came,  and  right  merrily  ate  all  that  we  had.  At  this 
feast  of  mine  there  were  present  counts,  knights,  priests, 
and  monks ;  moreover,  there  were  other  secular  persons 
there  —  Christian  heretics,  Arabs,  and  Saracens — all  of 
whom  ate  the  scraps  from  my  basket.  There  was  plenty 
of  wine,  because  others  of  the  pilgrims  had  brought  their 
bottles,  but  there  was  a  want  of  water.  When  one  of  the 
Arabs,  our  guests,  saw  this,  he  took  a  jar,  and  did  not  run, 
but  slid  down  the  mountain-side,  and  after  a  short  time 
came  back  bringing  the  jar  full  of  fresh  water,  which  he 
had  brought  from  some  fountain  unknown  to  us.  So  we 
mixed  our  wine  with  water,  and  when  [<^]  we  had  com- 
pletely finished  our  food  and  drink,  down  to  the  smallest 
crumbs,  we  brought  our  repast  to  an  end.  Never  through- 
out our  whole  pilgrimage  was  my  bag  so  thoroughly 
emptied  and  cleaned  out  as  at  this  place.  Meanwhile  the 
sun  was  sinking,  and  the  Arabs  warned  us  to  descend 
before  he  set;  so  we  rose  and  ran  swiftly  down,  and  just 
after  sunset  rejoined  our  brethren  at  the  Monastery  of  the 
Forty  Saints.  The  description  of  the  mount,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  will  appear  in  what  follows. 

THE  ASCENT   OF   THE   MOUNT  OF   ST.   CATHARINE. 

On  the  twenty-fifth,  before  daylight,  we  rose  from  the 
ground  whereon  we  had  lain  in  the  open  air  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  convent,  intending  to  climb  the  mountain  a 
second  time  together  with  our  brethren  who  had  stayed 
behind  the  day  before  ;  howbeit  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  had  gone  up  the  day  before  remained  quiet.  We  took 
with  us  Arab  servants  and  ass-drivers,  gave  them  bags  of 
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food  and  jars  of  water  to  carry,  and  followed  our  guide, 
Brother  Nicodemus,  at  a  very  gentle  pace  out  of  considera- 
tion for  our  sickly  and  weak  ones.  From  the  monastery 
the  road  leads  for  a  long  way  through  gardens  and  bushes 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  for  this  part  of  our  way 
we  had  the  light  of  the  moon.  But  when  we  came  to  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain,  we  entered  a  valley  which  was 
shut  in  by  lofty  walls  of  rock,  and  went  upwards  out  of 
these  depths  over  an  exceeding  rough  road,  without  any 
light,  for  we  were  so  enclosed  by  cliffs  of  rock  that  the 
moonlight  could  not  reach  us.  In  this  valley  we  were  so 
cold  that  our  teeth  chattered  ;  we  wished  that  we  had  a 
fire,  but  we  had  nothing  wherewith  to  make  one.  How- 
beit,  one  of  the  Arabs  out  of  pity  for  the  sufferers  collected 
some  dried  weeds,  rubbed  them  together  in  his  hands  till 
they  were  fit  for  taking  fire,  and  then  taking  two  stones 
from  a  torrent-bed  struck  them  hard  against  one  another 
till  he  lighted  the  weeds  with  the  sparks,  and  we  collected 
sticks  and  made  a  great  fire,  round  which  we  stood  and 
warmed  ourselves.  I  reflected  that  the  Arab  must  have 
learned  this  art  of  bringing  fire  out  of  flints  from 
Prometheus,  the  son  of  lapetus  of  Asia  and  of  a  nymph, 
who  in  his  day,  we  are  told  by  the  poets,  was  a  man  of  the 
greatest  wisdom,  and,  moreover,  after  he  had  formed  the 
figure  of  a  man  out  of  clay,  put  life  into  it  by  stealing  fire 
from  heaven,  and  was  the  first  who  taught  mankind  that 
fire  could  be  brought  out  of  flints.  Fire  is  said  to  have 
been  first  discovered  by  Vulcan,  for  when  a  tree  was  set  on 
fire  by  lightning,  other  trees  caught  fire  from  it,  and  all  the 
wood  in  them  was  burnt.  Vulcan,  delighted  at  the  heat, 
put  on  fresh  fuel  when  the  fire  began  to  fail,  and  so  kept 
in  the  fire,  which  he  showed  to  men  as  though  he  had 
himself  invented  it,  and  thereby  obtained  as  his  reward 
the  appointment  of  king  over  all  Egypt. 
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When  we  had  warmed  ourselves  comfortably,  we  took 
burning  brands  and  walked  onwards  up  that  valley  carry- 
ing   them.      In   the   valley   in    some    places    there   were 
precipices  and  walls  of  rock,  up  which  the  Arabs  climbed 
first,  and  then  pulled  up  one  pilgrim  after  another.     I  often 
thought  that   morning   how  wondrous  were  the  ways  of 
God  :  yesterday  we  could  scarce  breathe  because  of  the 
heat,  and  to-day  we  could  scarce  live  because  of  the  cold  ; 
for  the  higher  we  went,  the  more  keenly  we  felt  the  cold. 
Meanwhile,  we  came  to  a  spring,  beside  which  we  again 
lighted  a  fire,  and  presently  we  were  enjoying  the  warmth 
of  the  fire,  even  as  on  the  day  before  we  had  enjoyed  the 
coolness  of  the  water  at  that  spot.     After  we  had  warmed 
ourselves  for  a  second  time,  we  went  on  our  way,  climbing 
up  a  long  and  steep  slope.     At  the  top  of  this  we  came  to 
a  great  wall  of  rock,  from  the  crest  of  which  there  dripped 
clear  and  good  water,  though  we  did  not  care  to  drink  it, 
because  it  was  still  early  morning,  and  we  were  suffering 
much  with  cold.     This  water  dripped  into  a  hollow  place 
in  the  rock,  and  made  a  sort  of  cistern  there.     Beside  this 
cistern  we  again  lighted  a  fire,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with 
its  warmth  ;  for  the  cold  was  so  great,  that  had  we  not  had 
the  fire,  we  should  have  fainted  with  the  chill.   As  we  went 
on  further,  we  climbed  out  of  the  rocky  places,  and  came 
to  a  slope  which  was  very  steep,  but  smooth — I   mean, 
without  rocks  or  bushes— and  this  slope  was  grassy  like  a 
meadow.     While  we  were  toiling  up  it,  lo,  the  day  broke, 
the  shadows  grew  long,  and  we  saw,  far  above  this  neck, 
the  head  of  the  mount,  at  the  sight  of  which  we  stood  as 
it  were  abashed,  wondering  at  the  height  which  still  re- 
mained after  we  had  climbed  up  such  a  long  way.     The 
head  or  top  of  the  mount  cannot  be  seen  from  below,  near 
its  foot,  because  its  shape  is  as  follows  :  First,  it  has  an 
exceeding  wide  base,  whereon  shrubs,  bushes,  and  many 
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brambles  grow.  Next  come  tall  rocks,  over  which  one 
makes  one's  way  up  through  clefts  to  the  belly  of  the 
mount,  which  is  a  great  swelling  that  grows  out  of  the 
body  of  the  mount,  as  though  the  earth  were  blown  out ; 
and  by  reason  of  this  swelling  one  cannot  from  below  see 
either  the  head  or  the  neck  of  the  mountain.  On  this 
swelling  there  is  a  wide  tract,  containing  many  grassy 
places,  which  are  excellent  for  pasture  and  bear  good 
grass.  This  belly  of  the  mount  contains  also  a  long  path 
leading  up  to  the  tops  of  the  adjoining  mountains,  in  such 
sort  that  one  crosses  from  this  belly  along  a  ridge  to 
the  tops  of  the  other  mountains.  At  the  very  end  of 
this  belly  there  rises  the  hill  of  Mount  Sinai,  for  a  great 
twisted  and  craggy  rock  rises  at  that  place  high  aloft  out 
of  the  swelling  ground,  even  as  a  man's  neck  grows  out  of 
his  body.  This  neck  is  so  lofty  that  one  shudders  to 
behold  it,  and  above  the  neck  is  the  head  of  the  mount. 
The  rock  forming  the  neck  rises  straight  up  towards  the 
heavens,  and  is  so  set  about  with  high  and  sharp  crags, 
that  one  standing  below  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be 
possible  for  anyone  to  ascend  to  the  top.  Indeed,  before 
the  appearance  of  St.  Catharine  there,  no  man  ventured  to 
climb  it ;  wherefore  we  read  in  the  Speculum  Historiale^ 
Book  XIX.,  ch.  xvii.,  of  some  aged  man  who  when  visiting 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  said  to  them,  *  Behold  the  peaks 
of  Mount  Sinai,  whose  top  reaches  even  unto  heaven,  and 
can  in  no  wise  be  approached.'  Notwithstanding  all  these 
hindrances,  we  manfully  addressed  ourselves  to  the  task 
which  we  had  begun,  and  came  as  far  as  the  neck,  along 
the  crest  of  the  other  mountains.  We  now  began  the 
ascent  of  the  neck  itself,  which  is  exceeding  steep,  and  we 
climbed  up  over  the  rocks  and  cliffs  like  as  a  man  climbs 
a  tree,  pulling  ourselves  up  from  one  rock  to  another.  The 
strongest  of  us  went  first,  and  held  out  their  hands  to  those 
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who  followed,  and  so  dragged  them  up.  It  was  no  place 
for  faint-hearted  men,  or  men  who  became  giddy  at  looking 
down  heights.  We  did  not  climb  up  in  regular  order  one 
after  another,  but  each  man  went  up  in  the  place  nearest 
to  himself,  wherever  he  thought  it  best,  for  there  were 
many  things  for  one's  hands  to  hold  and  one's  feet  to  rest 
on,  and  so  we  went  up,  crawling  round  the  mass  of  rock, 
suspended  from  the  face  of  the  cliffs  like  ants  climbing  a 
tree.  At  last,  since  '  shrewd  toil  overcometh  al V  ^  [^]  we 
came  to  the  head  or  top  of  the  holy  mount.  When  we 
were  there,  so  harsh,  cold,  and  strong  a  wind  was  blowing, 
that  we  could  neither  say  our  prayers  nor  do  any  good 
thing  without  a  fire.  The  Arabs  straightway  collected 
faggots,  made  a  pile  of  them,  and  lighted  a  great  fire, 
beside  which  we  stood  until  the  sun,  which  now  had  been 
risen  for  some  time,  grew  higher,  and  the  chillness  of  the 
wind  grew  less  keen.  When  we  were  warmed,  and  in  some 
sort  revived,  we  went  to  the  tomb  to  which  the  angels  bore 
the  glorious  virgin  St.  Catharine,  where  we  merrily  chanted 
the  service  of  praise  appointed  in  the  '  Processional '  of  the 
Holy  Land,  prayed  exceeding  devoutly,  meditated  for  a 
very  long  while  in  silence,  and  received  plenary  (-f"f-)  in- 
dulgences. 

We  felt  an  especial  joy  on  this  notable  spot;  for  hitherto 
our  journeys  had  ever  taken  us  further  away  from  our 
home  and  native  land,  but  from  this  desirable  place  we 
began  to  turn  ourselves  back,  and  set  our  faces  steadfastly 
in  the  direction  of  our  native  land,  our  own  country,  and 
our  home.  How  joyous  and  delightful  a  thing  this  is  no 
man  understands  save  he  who  has  long  sojourned  in  distant 
climes,  and  lived  an  exile  in  a  strange  land  among  a 
people  whom  he  knows  not,  whose  manners  and  language 
he  does  not  understand,  and  has  dwelt  awhile  with  a 
»  Virgil,  '  Georg.,'  i.  145. 
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nation  of  a  strange  sect,  a  strange  religion,  that  worships 

as  it  were  a  strange  God.    He  alone,  I  say,  can  understand 

that   saying   of  the   poet,   *  This   is    my  own,   my  native 

land.'     To  this  also  Hugo  Regularis  bears  witness  when 

he  says  : 

*  Dear  unto  ev'ry  mortal  is  his  home, 
We  ne'er  forget  it  wheresoe'er  we  roam.'  ^ 

So  in  this  holy  place  we  felt  a  twofold  joy  and  pleasure — 
one  from  the  fresh  remembrance  of  our  native  land,  toward 
which  we  were  now  turning  our  faces ;  and  another  from 
the  presence  of  the  virgin's  tomb,  which  we  beheld  with 
our  eyes,  touched,  and  dealt  with  at  our  pleasure.  This 
tomb  stands  as  follows  :  The  head  or  top  of  Mount  Sinai 
is  all  of  one  piece  of  rock,  which  on  the  top  is  flat,  so  as  to 
form  a  round  flat  place  not  very  wide,  measuring  about  six 
paces  across.  The  floor  of  this  place  is  the  crest  of  the 
rock,  and  all  round  about  it  at  the  edge  there  runs  a  dry 
stone  wall  like  a  fence,  which  has  been  built  lest  anyone 
walking  carelessly  should  fall  headlong  down,  lest  those 
who  look  down  from  any  part  should  grow  dizzy  because  of 
the  great  height,  and  to  the  end  that  one  may  walk  about 
there  with  greater  freedom  and  less  fear.  In  the  midst  of 
this  stone  floor  there  is  a  place  hollowed  out  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  human  body  lying  at  full  length.  This  hollow  does 
not  reach  very  deep  into  the  rock,  but  only  just  sufficiently 
deep  for  the  body  lying  therein  to  fill  up  the  hollow,  and 
make  it  level  with  the  rest  of  the  floor.  The  hollow  is  not 
made  by  any  iron  tools  of  human  workmen,  but  is  impressed 
in  the  rock  by  a  miracle ;  for  when  the  angels  bore  the 
virgin's  body  hither  from  Alexandria,  and  placed  it  upon 
this  exceeding  hard  and  smooth  rock,  presently  the  rock  by 
the  action  of  angelic  power  yielded  to  the  saint's  body,  even 
as  soft  wax  yields  to  anything  hard  and  heavy  that  is  laid 

^  I  do  not  know  who  is  meant  by  *  Hugo  Regularis.'     The  lines  are 
from  Ovid, 'Ex  Ponto,' i.  3,  35.— Ed. 
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upon  it,  and  so  the  saint's  body  pressed  out  a  coffin  for  itself 
fitting  its  shape,  wherein  it  lay  at  rest  for  thirty  years  un- 
known to  mankind,  guarded  [49  d\  by  the  angels.  A  proof 
of  this  guardianship  is  given  by  hollow  places  on  either 
side  suitable  to  sit  in,  as  though  someone  had  sat  there. 
Indeed,  the  angels  who  watched  over  her  body  are  said  to 
have  sat  there,  perhaps  in  material  bodies,  even  as  in  Holy 
Scripture  they  are  often  said  to  have  stood,  walked,  and 
flown,  and  the  angel  who  announced  the  Lord's  Resurrec- 
tion is  said  to  have  sat  upon  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre 
(Matt,  xxviii.  2  ;  Mark  xvi.  5).  Albeit  an  angel  that  has 
borrowed  a  material  body  when  he  wished  to  sit  would  not 
need  a  seat  or  chair,  even  as  he  would  not  need  to  rest 
himself  by  sitting,  nevertheless  they  have  formed  suitable 
places  for  sitting  beside  the  holy  body  of  the  virgin,  that 
they  may  show  that  they  guarded  the  holy  body  and  ever 
remained  beside  it.  How  the  virgin's  body  was  found 
here,  and  was  translated  from  hence  into  the  monastery, 
will  be  found  on  page  4. 

We  bowed  ourselves  to  the  earth  before  the  place  in 
which  the  virgin  lay,  and  placed  ourselves  therein,  not  out 
of  presumption  or  curiosity,  but  out  of  piety.  We  measured 
our  bodies  against  the  form  of  the  hollow,  and  inferred 
that  she  must  have  been  of  tall  stature.  At  last,  after  we 
had  paid  all  due  honour,  or  at  all  events  all  the  honour 
which  we  were  able  to  pay  to  this  holy  place,  we  turned 
away  to  view  other  things. 

THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  V^ORLD  WHICH  WE  SAW  IN  THE 
FOUR  QUARTERS  OF  THE  EARTH  FROM  THE  TOP  OF 
THIS  HOLY  MOUNT,  AND  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
LANDS,  WATERS,  AND   SO   FORTH. 

We  stood  on  the  brow  of  St.  Catharine's  Mount,  and 
viewed  the  lands,  provinces,  and  districts  that  lay  round 
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about,  and  we  could  see  even  to  very  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  because  we  stood  exceeding  high,  and  our  view  was 
not  hindered  by  clouds  or  any  other  impediment.  First 
we  cast  our  eyes  eastward  toward  a  wide  piece  of  water, 
to  wit,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  also  called  the  Red  Sea,  which 
comes  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  to  the  eastward  our 
eyes  could  see  nothing  but  water,  which  reached  as  far  as 
the  mountains  of  Midian,  so  that  we  saw  the  Red  Sea  as 
it  were  encircling  Mount  Sinai.  The  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  exceeding  difficult  and  dangerous,  wherefore 
Jerome  in  his  epistle  on  the  monastic  life  addressed  to  the 
monk  Rusticus  speaks  of  this  place  as  follows :  *  They  who 
sail  over  the  Red  Sea  come  to  a  great  city  after  many 
difficulties  and  dangers,  for  either  shore  is  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  wandering  men,  or  rather  most  savage  brutes  ; 
the  sailors  must  be  ever  on  their  guard,  ever  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  must  carry  food  for  a  whole  year.  The 
sea  is  full  of  sunken  rocks  and  exceeding  hard  shoals,  so 
that  the  pilot  must  sit  on  the  top  of  the  mast  and  call  out 
his  orders  for  the  working  of  the  ship  from  thence.  It  is 
a  lucky  voyage  if  the  ship  reaches  the  harbour  of  the 
aforesaid  town  in  six  months,  after  which  the  ocean  begins 
to  open  itself  out.  Across  this  ocean  you  will  scarcely 
reach  India  after  a  year's  continual  sailing,  and  come  to 
the  river  Ganges,  which  the  Holy  Scripture  calls  Phison, 
where  grows  everything  that  is  most  costly,  and  where  are 
the  mountains  of  gold,^  which  no  man  can  come  near 
because  of  the  gryphons  and  dragons  and  other  monstrous 
creatures  of  huge  size.'  Thus  far  St.  Jerome.  From  this 
same  Indian  Sea  there  extends  another  great  gulf  towards 
the  east,  which  is  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  extends  into  the 
country  of  Persia,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This 
country,  which  is  called  Persia  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  called 
^  Herodotus,  iii.  102  et  seq» 
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in  Greek  after  Perseus,  the  King  of  the  Arrives,  who  after 
many  battles  conquered  it,  and  forced  the  people,  who  up 
to  that  time  had  been  rustics,  to  dwell  in  a  civilized  fashion  ; 
he  also  gave  the  country  his  own  name.  About  this 
Perseus  the  poets  tell  many  fables ;  for  an  account  of  his 
winged  horse,  see  Part  I.,  page  yS  b.  In  this  country  there 
once  was  an  exceeding  puissant  city,  Persepolis,  which 
was  founded  by  Perseus.  Pliny  tells  us  in  his  50th  Book 
that  the  Persian  apples,  which  we  in  German  call  Pfirsch 
(peach),  were  brought  from  that  country  into  ours,  and 
therefore  are  called  Persian  apples  ;  they  are  poisonous  in 
Persia,  but  here  they  are  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste 
according  to  the  '  Catholicon.'^  This  country  joins  Media, 
and  is  only  separated  from  it  by  some  lofty  mountains 
which  stand  between  them,  even  as  Italy  is  separated  from 
Germany,  and  they  were  of  old  two  great  kingdoms, 
whereof  Cyrus  made  one. 

The  country  of  the  Medes  has  to  the  east  the  Caspian 
Mountains,  and  on  the  south  Persia  ;  the  country  of  the 
Persians  has  to  the  east  the  Indians,  to  the  south  the  Red 
Sea.  In  the  country  of  the  Medes  was  once  Egbathanis, 
a  most  puissant  city,  built  by  Arphaxad,  as  we  read  in 
Judith  i.,  and  the  city  of  Cusis  (?  Susa),  whereof  we  read  in 
Esther. 

Next  we  cast  our  eyes  towards  the  south,  into  the  gulf 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  beyond  its  channel  we  saw  exceeding 
lofty  mountains.  In  that  place  is  that  most  desolate 
wilderness  the  Thebaid,  wherein  the  most  approved  monks 
once  dwelt.  This  wilderness  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  ocean,  and  by  the  Nile,  the  river  of  Egypt,  on  the 
west.     It  was  in  this  wilderness  that  the  great  St.  Antony, 

^  '  Catholicon':  A  treatise  on  hermetic  philosophy  by  three  authors, 
of  whom  Marsilio  Ficino  is  the  best  known.  Said  to  be  translated 
into  German  by  Vigilantius  de  Monte  Cubiti.     Nurnberg,  1669,  8vo. 
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whose  name  is  known  to  all  the  world,  used  to  dwell,  as 
did  also  St.  Arsenius,  the  three  saints  who  were  named 
Macarius,  and  many  other  saints  of  exceeding  great  holi- 
ness. 

The  first  things  that  we  saw  in  the  Red  Sea  were  desert 
islands,  whose  rocks  gleamed  white  with  salt.  But  in  this 
sea  there  are  many  valuable  islands  which  we  could  not 
see.  On  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  was  on  our  side 
we  saw  a  very  notable  seaport,  which  in  old  times  was 
called  Berenice  or  Ardech,  but  now  is  called  Tor.  Ships 
which  come  bearing  aromatic  spices  from  India  anchor  at 
this  port,  and  from  thence  the  spices  are  carried  into  Egypt, 
and  from  Egypt  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  even  to  our 
own  country.  This  is  the  furthest  harbour  of  the  East 
which  is  known  to  us,  and  therein  are  always  many  great 
Indian  ships,  which,  however,  are  so  built  and  framed 
together  that  there  is  no  iron  in  them,  neither  do  they 
dare  to  have  iron  anchors  or  chains,  plates  or  nails,  nor 
any  iron  arms,  neither  axes  nor  partisans,  nor  any  iron 
instrument  whatever.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  on  the 
shore  of  the  Indian  Sea  there  are  cliffs  and  mountains 
made  of  the  loadstone,  by  which  ships  bound  for  Arabia 
must  needs  pass.  If,  then,  a  ship  containing  any  iron 
were  to  come  to  that  place,  the  loadstone  would  straight- 
way draw  the  ship  to  it  by  reason  of  the  iron,  and  it  would 
be  dashed  against  the  rocks  and  wrecked  ;  for  the  load- 
stone draws  iron  in  wondrous  sort  towards  itself.  Whoso 
cares  to  read  more  about  this,  let  him  look  at  the  Speculum 
Naturale,  Book  XX.,  ch.  xx.^ 

Moreover,  in  several  parts  of  the  East  there  are  stones 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  draw  to  themselves  men  who 
wish  to  pass  by  them,  even  as  the  loadstone  draws  iron  ; 

I  Compare  Wright's  note  to  Sir  John  Maundeville's  '  Travels,'  ch.  xx., 
in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library. 
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these  travellers  when  they  are  being  drawn  along  laugh 
and  make  merry,  and  then  are  dashed  against  the  rocks 
and  perish.  These  rocks  are  spoken  of  by  the  Conciliator^ 
in  his  book  named  Doctrina^  ch.  Ixvii.,  where  he  says  that 
because  of  these  hindrances  no  man  can  sail  to  our 
antipodes,  even  if  the  enormous  extent  of  ocean  did  not 
prevent  him. 

Brother  Nicodemus  told  us  that  the  monks  of  St. 
Catharine  share  with  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  the  toll  which 
is  paid  by  loaded  ships  using  this  port ;  and  that  near  the 
sea-shore  they  have  a  great  garden  of  palm-trees,  from 
which  they  gather  so  many  dates  that  there  are  enough  to 
last  them  throughout  the  year,  and  yet  they  sell  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruit. 

Beyond  the  gulf  of  the  sea  toward  the  south,  we  saw  as 
we  looked  down  toward  the  west  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain, which  they  call  Olympus  of  Aethiopia,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Olympus  of  Macedonia.  At  sunrise  this  mountain 
pours  forth  flames  in  a  terrible  fashion  for  five  hours. 
From  this  mountain  Aethiopia  begins,  which  country  was 
of  old  named  Atlanta,  and  is  bounded  by  the  river  Nile. 
It  is  a  very  wide  land,  and  brings  forth  strange  men  and 
wondrous  beasts  in  its  wildernesses.  Some  of  these  men 
look  upon  the  sun  when  he  rises  and  sets  with  dreadful 
curses,  and  always  angrily  abuse  the  sun  because  of  their 
sufferings  from  the  heat.  There  satyrs  run  about,  who  are 
so  like  men  that  they  are  reckoned  to  be  men  indeed, 
though  they  are  not  so,  and  there  are  many  wonders  in 
that  country.  It  is  bounded  by  Libya,  a  great  district  of 
Africa,  and  by  Egypt. 

Withdrawing  our  eyes  from  hence,  and  from  these 
distant  regions,  we  fixed  them  upon  the  desert  plain 
which  lies  between  Mount  Sinai  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 
I  Vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  p.  375. 
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wondered  at  its  size  and  desolation.     Brother  Nicodemus 
told  us  that  in  that  wilderness  there  was  a  monastery  of 
holy  men,  which  monastery  no  man  in  modern  times  has 
been  able  to  find,  albeit  the  bells  are  heard  every  day 
ringing  at  all  the  canonical  hours.     Some  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine  have  tried  to  find  it,  and 
declare  that  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  bells,  but  could 
by  no  means  find  the  monastery  itself.     They  believe  that 
this  monastery  is  hidden  by  the  grace  of  God  because  of 
the  sins  of  the  Arabs,  that  they  who  dwell  therein  may  not 
be  troubled  by  their  insolence,  as  are  the  other  monasteries 
in  the  desert.     In  this  same  way  Lot  was  hidden   from 
the  people  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.),  and  the  city  of  Dothaim 
(A.V.  Dothan)  was  hidden   from  the  Syrians,  that  they 
might  not  take  Elisha  the  prophet  (2  Kings  vi.).     Howbeit 
there  are  some  Arabs  with  the  brethren  who  declare  upon 
their  oath  that  they  have  been  in  that  monastery,  but  that 
when  they  have  come  forth  from  it  straightway  they  have 
lost  both  the  monastery  and  the  way  to  it.     Sometimes 
some  of  the  brethren  of  St.  Catharine's  disappear,  and  no 
man  knows  whither  they  have  gone,  but  they  believe  that 
they  are  translated  to  this  monastery  to  fill  up  the  places 
of  those  who  die  therein  from  time  to  time.     Let  no  one 
think  this  childish  or  fanciful,  for  we  read  a  like  tale  in  the 
'  Lives  of  the  Fathers  '  about  this  very  desert.     The  tale  is 
that  there  dwelt  there  a  holy  man  whom  no  one  was  able 
to  find.     The  abbot  Postumius,  who  was  the  visitor  of  the 
fathers  and  saints  who  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  sought  him 
for  a  long  while,  but  could  not  find  him  ;  for  whensoever 
religious  men  wished  to  meet  him,  he  would  run  away 
into  the  wilderness  to  some  unknown  spot,  and  avoid  all 
converse  with  mankind  ;  yet  he  was  said  to  have  met  (the 
abbot),  who,  I  suppose,  received  this  favour  because  of  the 
strength  of  his   faith.     When   as  they  talked   the   abbot 
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asked  him  why  he  took  such  pains  to  avoid  mankind,  he 
answered  :^  *  If  men  were  to  converse  with  me,  the  angels 
with  whom  I  now  converse  would  flee  from  me.'  We  read 
the  same  thing  of  St.  Hilarion,  whom  the  robbers  who 
haunted  the  wilderness  knew  and  often  sought  for,  but 
could  by  no  means  find  the  old  man's  cell.  See  Speculum 
Historiale,  Book  XVII.,  ch.  xix.,  and  Book  XIX.,  ch.  xvii.; 
also  Jerome's  *  Life  of  St.  Hilarion,'  ch.  ix.,  which  is  the 
original  passage. 

From  hence  we  turned  to  the  north,  where  it  joins  the 
east,  and  cast  our  eyes  toward  the  land  of  Arabia,  which 
contains  exceeding  wide  deserts,  and  also  in  many  parts 
abounds  in  divers  precious  perfumes.  For  this  cause  it  is 
called  *  Araby  the  Blest ;'  it  extends  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  called  '  blest '  because  of  the 
singular  goodness  of  its  soil ;  for  in  some  places  when  the 
ground  is  dug  up  some  clods  of  sweet-scented  earth  are 
found.  In  that  country  gold  is  dug  up,  and  is  not  smelted 
out  by  fire,  as  is  usually  done  elsewhere,  but  is  dug  up  in 
pieces  the  size  of  nuts  and  chestnuts,  and  of  so  bright  a 
colour  that  it  adds  lustre  to  precious  stones  to  be  set  in 
that  gold.  In  this  Arabia  is  the  town  of  Mecca,  the  city 
of  the  accursed  Mahomet,  and  therein  is  the  temple  of  his 
sepulchre,  which  it  is  said  is  so  subtly  suspended  by 
mechanic  art  that  those  who  know  not  how  it  is  done 
believe  that  it  hangs  in  the  air  by  some  Divine  power, 

^  See  C.  W.  Goodwin's  translation  of  the  A.-S.  version  of  the  '  Life  of 
St.  Guthlac  of  Croyland/  ch.  x. :  '  Hast  thou  never  learned,  Brother 
Wilfrith  (said  St.  Guthlac),  that  he  who  hath  led  his  life  after  God's 
will,  the  wild  beasts  and  wild  birds  have  become  the  more  intimate 
with  him  1  And  the  man  who  would  pass  his  life  apart  from  worldly 
men,  to  him  the  angels  approach  nearer.  But  he  who  frequently 
longeth  for  the  converse  of  worldly  men,  cannot  meet  with  angelic 
discourse.'  London :  J.  R.  Smith,  4,  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho  Square. 
1848. 

VOL.  n.  37 
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The  truth  is  that  there  are  loadstones  bearing  the  right 
proportion  to  one  another  in  size,  which  are  placed  in  the 
ground  below  and  in  the  vaulted  roof  above,  and  the  coffin 
of  Mahomet,  which  is  of  iron,  hangs  in  the  air  between 
these  two  stones,  as  though  it  were  fixed  there  by  an  effort 
of  Divine  will.  There  was  something  made  of  stone  after 
the  same  fashion  in  Venus's  lantern,  at  which  the  heathen 
wondered.  Moreover,  in  a  certain  temple  there  was  an 
iron  idol  hung  in  the  air  in  the  same  manner,  as  v/e  are 
told  in  the  Specuhun  Naturale,  Book  IX.,  ch.  xx.,  and 
hereafter  on  page  72  b. 

Turning  now  more  to  the  north,  we  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  land  of  Chaldaea,  whereby  Arabia  is 
bounded.  In  this  country  the  great  city  of  Babylon  was 
built  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  we  read  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel.^ 

In  this  Babylon  was  the  great  obelisk,  which  was  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Semiramis,  the  Queen, 
caused  a  stone  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  Armenian  Mountains, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  twenty-four  feet  thick, 
a>nd  brought  it  to  Babylon,  where  she  set  it  up,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  beholders.  Near  this  city  is  the  field 
of  Dura,  where  the  giants  met  together  after  the  Flood  to 
build  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  where  the  confusion  af 
tongues  was  wrought.  In  this  field  Nebuchadnezzar  set 
up  the  golden  image  for  a  god,  which  image  Ananias, 
Azarias,  and  Misael  would  not  worship,  and  were  there- 
fore cast  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Here  was  the  idol  Bel 
and  the  lions'  den.  This  city  was  adorned  by  the  chastity 
of  Susanna,  the  wife  of  Joachim,  and  is  very  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  From  this  country,  as  I 
have  already  said  on  page  25,  the  Gipsy  people,  whom  we 

I  See  Sir  John  Maundeville's  'Travels,'  ch.  v.  Wright's  'Early 
Travellers  in  Palestine,'  p.  149  (Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library). 
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call  Zigeuner,  come.  These  people  with  their  wives  and 
children  have  in  our  own  times  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  are  not  suffered  to  enter  into  towns, 
seeing  that  they  are  the  subtlest  of  thieves.  The  Venetians 
have  altogether  shut  them  out  of  their  realm,  both  because 
of  their  thefts  and  because  of  their  being  suspected  to  be 
spies.  In  like  manner  the  Lord  Eberhard,  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  will  not  suffer  them  to  enter  his  duchy,  because  he 
hath  in  his  own  proper  person  had  experience  of  their 
treachery  when  he  was  in  trouble  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
was  betrayed  by  them  to  the  Saracens.  To  the  end  that 
they  may  be  better  treated  by  Christian  people,  they 
falsely  declare  that  they  come  from  Upper  Egypt,  and 
have  been  banished  from  thence  that  they  [d]  may  do 
penance  for  that  they  would  not  show  hospitality  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  with  the  child  Jesus  and  Joseph  when  they 
fled  into  Egypt,  which  story  is  false.  So  likewise  they 
pretend  that  they  are  Christians,  are  baptized  time  after 
time,  and  make  a  mock  of  the  Sacraments.  I  once  asked 
one  of  them  from  what  country  he  came.  He  answered 
that  he  and  all  the  rest  came  from  Chaldaea,  and  had 
always  been  wont  to  use  the  Chaldaean  tongue. 

Next  to  Chaldaea  is  Assyria,  which  is  a  great  province, 
wherein  Ninus  built  the  exceeding  great  city  of  Nineveh. 
Both  these  cities,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  stand  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Euphrates ;  one  of  them  was  built  by  King 
Ninus,  the  other  by  Queen  Semiramis,  and  they  are  a  long 
distance  apart.  Beyond  them  is  Mesopotamia,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  rivers  of  Paradise,  after  which 
comes  Armenia  and  many  other  countries. 

Next  we  turned  toward  the  west,  and  on  our  right  hand 
saw  afar  off  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  which  they  call  the 
•  Chain  of  the  World.'  These  mountains  stand  over  against 
the  Holy   Land,  on  the  further  side  of  Jordan  and  the 

37—2 
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Dead  Sea.  Of  these  mountains  the  chief  is  Mount  Nebo, 
Pisgah,  or  Abarim,  into  which  by  God's  command  Moses 
went  up  to  see  the  Holy  Land,  as  we  read  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  i. 
From  Mount  Sinai  we  could  plainly  see  this  mount. 
These  mountains  are  spoken  of  in  Part  I.,  pages  210 
and  243. 

We  saw  also  in  the  wilderness  Hor,  where  Aaron  died 
'(Numb.  XX.  26).  But  because  of  the  mountains  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  aforesaid  mountains  of  Arabia,  we 
were  not  able  to  see  Judaea,  nor  Palestine,  nor  the  Great 
Sea,  and  also  because  they  were  a  great  way  off;  neverthe- 
less, we  knew  excellently  well  the  position  and  quarter 
wherein  the  Holy  Land  lay.  So  we  bowed  ourselves  down 
with  our  faces  toward  the  Holy  Land  and  the  glorious  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  worshipped  the  Lord's  sepulchre  and 
the  holy  places.  We  trust  that  these  our  prayers  were 
effectual,  because  it  is  written,  *  If  Thy  people  shall  pray 
unto  Thee  toward  the  Holy  Land  and  the  city  which 
Thou  hast  chosen,  and  toward  the  house  built  for  Thy 
name,  Thou,  O  Lord,  wilt  hearken  unto  them ' 
(i  Kings  viii.). 

We  also  saw  the  wildernesses  and  desert  places  wherein 
the  children  of  Israel  wandered  for  forty  years,  and  the 
mountains  down  which  we  had  come — for  instance,  Mount 
Calpis,  which  is  spoken  of  on  page  36  ^,  and  the  descent 
of  Rochaim,  spoken  of  on  page  28  b.  We  saw,  too,  the 
holy  Mount  Horeb  of  Sinai,  a  long  way  below  us,  with 
other  mountains  growing  out  of  it  round  about,  neither  was 
there  any  mount  between  it  and  us  ;  yet  it  was  so  far 
away,  that  though  we  saw  the  mount  and  its  top^  yet  we 
could  by  no  means  see  the  chapel  which  stands  on  the  top 
thereof.  All  the  mountains  round  about  seem  to  be  mere 
hills  in  comparison  with  St.  Catharine's  Mount. 

After  we  had  viewed  all  the  countries  that  lay  round 
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about,  both  far  and  near,  we  sat  down,  brought  out  our 
food  from  our  scrips,  and  made  a  merry  meal  by  the  side 
of  the  sepulchre  to  which  the  angels  bore  St.  Catharine. 

THE   DESCENT   OF  THE   PILGRTMS   FROM    THE   MOUNT  OF 
ST.   CATHARINE  THE  VIRGIN   AT   SINAI. 

When  we  had  done  all  that  there  was  to  be  done  on  the 
holy  mount,  we  kissed  the  holy  place,  and  went  down  with 
exceeding  great  joy,  not  walking,  but  running  and  tumbling 
down,  because  we  were  now  beginning  our  return  home^ 
and  though  there  was  still  a  great  gulf  between  us  and 
our  own  country,  yet  it  was  not  so  fixed  that  they  which 
would  pass  thither  from  hence  cannot.  At  the  belly  of  the 
mountain,  we  came  to  the  spring  which  they  call  St. 
Catharine's  Fountain,  and  there  we  drank  and  rested 
awhile.  Thence  we  walked  or  slid  down  a  good  way 
further,  and  came  to  another  fountain,  where  we  cut 
boughs,  said  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  bush  in  which 
God  appeared  to  Moses,  and  which  they  also  say  have 
great  power  [5 1  d\  to  help  those  who  have  the  falling 
sickness,  if  carried  with  them.  Whether  this  be  true,  the 
judicious  reader  must  decide  for  himself  Going  down 
from  this  spring,  we  came  to  a  bed  of  reeds,  and  there  we 
cut  long  wands,  which  they  say  are  of  the  same  sort  as  the 
rod  of  Moses,  wherewith  he  wrought  so  many  miracles, 
which  he  laid  up  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  which  we 
read  of  in  Exod.  iv.,  xi.,  xiv.,  and  many  other  places  in 
Holy  Scripture.  Some  say  that  a  woman  labouring  of 
child,  if  she  hold  one  of  these  rods  in  her  hand,  shall  be 
delivered  without  danger.  But  these  are  stories  current 
among  the  laity,  to  which  I  do  not  pay  much  heed.  After 
much  labour  and  fatigue,  we  came  down  to  the  Monastery 
of  the  Forty  Saints,  almost  shoeless ;  for  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  those  two  mounts  had  ruined  us  in  shoes,  so 
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that  some  of  the  knights  had  to  go  barefoot  from  hence 
•even  to  Cairo,  and  others  had  only  broken  shoes  with  no 
soles  to  them.  A  new  pair  of  shoes  scarcely  holds  out 
•during  the  ascent  and  descent  of  those  two  mounts,  and 
in  the  matter  of  shoes  we  had  not  provided  ourselves 
sufficiently.  When  we  were  about  to  leave  the  convent  of 
St.  Catharine  to  ascend  these  mountains,  the  following 
piece  of  good  luck  befell  me :  One  of  the  sick  knights  who 
stayed  behind  brought  out  a  new  pair  of  shoes  which  he 
had  bought  in  Jerusalem,  made  of  costly  gray,  or  rather 
yellow  leather,  and  said,  '  Lo,  Brother  Felix,  I  bought 
these  shoes  meaning  to  climb  the  holy  mounts  in  them ; 
but  now  seeing  that  I  cannot  climb  thither,  I  pray  you 
take  them,  and  let  me  thus  share  the  steps  which  you  will 
take  in  them.'  So  I  thanked  him,  and  straightway  tried 
on  the  new  shoes  to  see  if  they  would  fit  my  feet,  and  left 
my  old  almost  worn-out  pair  behind  in  my  room,  for  they 
certainly  would  not  have  held  together  during  our  ascent 
of  even  the  first  mountain.  Now,  when  we  were  come  to 
the  Convent  of  the  Forty  Saints,  we  cooked  cakes  for 
dinner,  and  sent  our  ass-drivers  to  St.  Catharine's  Convent 
to  bring  our  asses  to  us,  because  we  could  walk  no  further 
by  reason  of  our  weariness,  our  want  of  shoes,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun. 

VISIT  TO  THE   PLACES  WITHIN   THE   MONASTERY,  AND   IN 
THE   GARDENS  WITHOUT  THE   SAME. 

After  we  had  dined,  we  made  a  procession  to  the  holy 
places  in  the  monastery.  First  we  entered  the  church, 
where  we  bowed  ourselves  to  the  ground,  and  received 
indulgences  (f).  In  this  church  are  buried  forty  monks 
who  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  in  Christ  were  slain  in  the 
monastery  by  the  Arabs  with  divers  tortures,  wherefore 
the  place  is  called  '  The  Monastery  of  the  Forty  Saints.' 
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Two  brethren  of  St.  Catharine's  Monastery  alone  dwell 
there,  as  guardians  of  the  place,  and  these  two  brethren 
suffer  many  insults  from  Arabs  who  wander  about  that 
wilderness.  Next  we  went  through  the  cells  of  the 
monastery,  which  are  miserably  poor,  and  are  made  of 
woven  reeds  plastered  over  with  mud  ;  but  all  round  the 
monastery  there  is  a  good  strong  wall  like  that  of  a  fenced 
castle,  and  it  is  not  [d]  of  a  very  great  circuit.  After  we 
had  seen  the  monastery,  we  went  out  of  the  gate  into  the 
garden  of  the  monastery,  which  in  truth,  wondrously 
unlike  the  wilderness  beside  it,  is  full  of  green  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  for  in  it  grow  tall  fruit-trees,  salad  herbs, 
grass,  and  grain.  In  it  we  saw  more  than  three  thousand 
olive-trees,  many  fig-trees  and  pomegranates,  and  store  of 
almonds  and  so  forth.  St.  Catharine's  Convent  gets  enough 
oil  from  this  garden  to  feed  the  lamps  in  the  church,  and 
to  use  for  a  relish  to  the  food  in  the  kitchen.  Every  year 
the  monks  send  jars  full  of  the  fruits  of  this  garden  to 
Cairo,  to  the  King  of  Egypt,  the  Soldan,  as  a  present  to 
him,  and  a  recompense  for  his  patronage  and  protection, 
as  I  shall  tell  you  hereafter.  They  have  salad  and  relishes 
for  their  bread  all  the  year  round  from  the  herbs  that  grow 
here,  and  hay  from  the  grass  to  feed  beasts.  It  is  wondrous 
that  there  should  be  such  a  paradise  in  the  wilderness, 
where  everything  is  dried  and  burned  up  by  the  sun's  heat, 
and  in  the  barren  sand  no  seed  or  root  will  grow ;  yet 
what  cannot  human  industry  accomplish  ?  Above  this 
garden  at  the  foot  of  both  of  the  mountains  the  monks 
have  dug  three  great  wells  at  a  little  distance  from  one 
another,  into  which  all  the  water  which  runs  down  the 
mountains  in  the  winter-time  is  received,  and  flows  thence 
through  pipes  from  one  well  to  another,  and  at  last  runs 
into  the  garden  like  living  water.  It  is  led  throughout  the 
garden  in  rills,  and  this  constant  watering  makes  the  sand 
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so  rich  that  the  desert  bears  fruit  in  like  manner  as  doth 
fruit-growing  soil.  The  ancient  Fathers  who  served  God 
in  the  wilderness  used  to  do  this,  as  we  read  in  the 
Speculum  Historiale,  Book  XIX.,  ch.  xiv. 

In  this  garden  many  rocks  and  stones  rise  out  of  the 
earth,  and  beneath  them  are  caves,  which  once  were  the 
cells  of  the  holy  men  of  old.  This  delightful  grove  extends 
a  long  way  down  the  valley,  and  is  one  Italian  mile  in 
length,  and  two  casts  of  a  stone  wide.  The  brethren 
complained  to  us  that  they  had  had  no  rain  that  year,  and 
were  obliged  to  be  very  sparing  in  watering  their  garden, 
for  unless  it  be  watered  daily,  all  would  soon  be  dried  up. 
They  likewise  complained  that  some  years  numberless 
locusts  fell  upon  the  garden  and  the  fruit-trees  when  they 
were  in  blossom,  and  covered  the  entire  surface,  ate  up 
every  green  thing,  gnawed  the  blossoms,  leaves,  and  bark 
of  the  trees,  and  did  ruinous  mischief.  When  we  had  seen 
the  garden,  we  went  back  to  the  monastery,  and  awaited 
our  asses  there. 

THE  COMMENDATION  AND   PRAISE  OF  THE  HOLY  MOUNTS 
HOREB,   OF   SINAI,   AND   ST.   CATHARINE'S   OF   SINAI. 

The  position  of  the  holy  mounts  may  be  in  some  sort 
understood  from  the  foregoing  description  and  the  figure 
which  is  here  drawn.  Both  these  mountains  may  be  taken 
as  one,  seeing  that  though  their  tops  are  separate,  yet  their 
feet  are  one ;  for  each  of  them  rises  from  one  and  the  same 
foot,  and  rests  upon  the  same  foundation,  even  as  we  speak 
of  one  hand,  albeit  the  hand  has  five  fingers  separate  one 
from  another,  but  joined  together  at  the  base.  Thus  we 
must  understand  the  collect  for  St.  Catharine,  [52  d\  which 
says  that  the  body  of  the  blessed  Catharine  was  laid  by 
the  angels  in  the  same  place  where  God  gave  the  law  to 
Moses — that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  mountain  as  regards  its 
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foot,  but  not  in  the  same  mountain  as  regards  its  top. 
Both  of  them,  therefore,  here  appear  under  one  descrip- 
tion, even  as  they  both  are  called  by  the  same  name  of 
Sinai. 

Sinai  is  a  mount  in  the  country  of  Midian  above  Arabia. 
It  overtops  the  others  in  height,  and  its  head  appears  to 
reach  almost  to  the  heavens.  It  is  worthy  of  the  greatest 
reverence  because  of  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  true 
God  in  the  days  of  old  on  one  of  its  peaks,  and  the 
wondrous  entombment  of  the  most  blessed  virgin  St. 
Catharine  upon  the  other.  These  two  peaks  of  the  holy 
mount  were  never  trodden  by  man  before  the  times  of 
Moses  and  of  Catharine,  for  no  one  dared  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  Horeb,  because  even  before  Moses  the  common 
belief  of  mankind  was  that  the  terrible  God  dwelt  on  that 
mountain-top,  and  that  no  man  could  look  upon  it  or  draw 
near  to  it  and  live.  Neither  did  anyone  venture  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  Sinai,  because  its  top  seemed  to  be  as  it  were 
close  to  heaven,  and  the  steep  and  lofty  crags  seems  to 
leave  no  place  up  which  a  man  could  climb.  Furthermore, 
on  the  first  mountain-top  fire  was  often  seen  to  flash  even 
before  Moses  went  up  thither  ;  while  the  second  was 
always  covered  with  snow  and  hard  with  frost  before  St. 
Catharine  was  buried  there. 

There  are  many  mountains  in  the  world  from  which 
fire  breathes  forth — for  instance,  the  volcano  Aetna,  and 
Bobius  (i*) — but  their  flames  are  not  caused  in  the  same 
way  ;  for  this  mount  poured  forth  flames  of  fire  because  it 
was  miraculously  kindled  by  God  Himself,  as  we  read  in 
Deut.  V.  and  Exod.  xix. ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  mount 
burned  with  fire  as  the  Lord  came  down,  and  the  voice  of 
a  trumpet  sounded.  Now,  the  whole  multitude  was  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  in  number,  and  for  five  days 
the  burning  fire  was  everywhere   seen  by  them,  yet  was 
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nothing  burned  there,  but  the  grass  itself  remained  green. 
See  Eusebius  Be  Evang.  Praepar.,  Book  VIII.,  ch.  iii. 

There  are  many  mountains  which  are  covered  with 
snow,  and  frozen  hard,  but  this  mount  is  white  with  snow 
in  testimony  of  the  virginity  of  St.  Catharine.  Moreover, 
there  are  many  mountains  with  caves  in  them,  wherein  the 
heathen  used  to  act  superstitiously,  and  worship  idols  ; 
but  this  mount  contains  caves  wherein  prophets  awaited 
the  oracles  of  God,  and  holy  monks  abode  instant  in  the 
contemplation  of  things  Divine.  Many  mountains  are 
consecrated  to  gods,  as  was  Mount  Aracinthus  to  Minerva, 
Malea  to  Apollo,  Olympus  to  Jove,  Misenus  {sic)  to  Aeneas, 
Atlas  to  the  Satyrs,  ...  the  Mount  of  Offence  to  Moloch, 
Mount  Paphos  in  Cyprus  to  Venus,  and  so  forth ;  but  this 
Mount  Sinai  is  consecrated  to  the  only  true  God,  and  is 
the  mount  whereon  it  is  His  good  pleasure  to  dwell,  for 
the  Lord  shall  dwell  thereon  even  unto  the  end.  They 
say  of  Mount  Atlas  that  its  height  overtops  the  clouds, 
that  it  contains  unknown  creatures  which  war  against  the 
life  of  man,  and  that  in  the  daytime  its  silence  is  so  un- 
broken that  no  one  can  approach  it  without  a  shudder,  and 
a  feeling  that  something  Divine  lies  hid  therein  ;  by  day  it 
looks  cloudy  and  foul,  but  by  night  it  gleams  with  many 
lights,  like  the  stars  in  heaven,  and  rings  with  songs, 
clashings  of  cymbals,  and  the  flutes  of  the  goat-men  and 
Satyrs.  But  our  holy  mount  is  of  a  height  proportionate 
to  mankind,  neither  are  there  any  fearful  beasts  thereon  ;  it 
endures  light  and  darkness  like  any  other  part  of  nature, 
and  thereon  are  no  visions  of  dragons,  but  all  is  holy  and 
Divine. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  country  near  the  Red  Sea  there  is  a 
mount  named  Climax,  where  there  are  said  to  be  women 
who  are  notable  for  long  beards.  These  women  pass  their 
time  most  cruelly  in  hunting,  have  tigers  instead  of  dogs, 
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and  breed  leopards  and  lions ;  wherefore  no  one  dares  go 
near  that  mount  for  fear  of  those  cruel  [b'\  women,  who 
even  charge  naked  against  armed  men  and  overthrow 
them,  with  the  help  of  the  beasts  which  they  tame.  No 
such  beings  dwell  upon  the  holy  mount,  but  only  a  few 
hungry  wretches,  all  of  whose  rage  can  be  quieted  by  the 
gift  of  a  morsel  of  bread.  I  could  tell  many  tales  of  the 
terrors  of  (other)  mountains,  which  cause  men  to  dread 
and  fear  them,  whereas  Mount  Sinai  is  altogether  free  from 
all  such ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  desirable  in  all  respects 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  mankind,  so  much  so  that  men  of  the 
highest  ranks  flock  thither  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
world.     Let  this  suffice  for  Mount  Sinai. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  TO  THE  MONASTERY  OF 
ST.  CATHARINE,  AND  THE  MANY  HOLY  PLACES  ON 
THE  WAY. 

Now,  our  asses  were  brought  to  us  from  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Catharine  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Forty  Saints,  and 
we  mounted  and  rode  down  by  the  side  of  the  garden  into 
the  valley  which  lies  between  the  two  mountains.  When 
we  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  the  garden,  we  entered 
the  garden  through  the  dry  stone  wall,  leaving  our  asses 
outside  at  our  guide's  bidding.  Here  we  came  to  a  great 
rock,  wherein  is  a  consecrated  chapel,  which  we  entered 
and  said  our  prayers  that  we  might  obtain  indulgences  (•f). 
In  this  cave  is  said  to  have  dwelt  St.  Onofrius,  one  of  the 
great  anchorites.  There  is  a  beautiful  story  told  about 
him  in  the  *  Lives  of  the  Fathers/  how  while  he  dwelt  here 
the  hut,  which  he  had  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  in 
that  place,  fell  down,  and  the  trees  which  stood  round 
about  the  rock  fell  and  withered  away.  From  this  place 
we  went  onward  down  the  valley,  and  came  to  a  solitary 
rock  that  stands  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  is  not  joined 
to  the  mountain,  but  rises  all  by  itself  out  of  the  ground 
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to  twice  a  man's  height.  It  is  broad  at  the  foot,  but 
sharp  above,  and  looked  as  though  it  were  not  rooted  in 
the  ground,  but  stood  like  an  artificial  pyramid  rather 
than  a  natural  piece  of  rock.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
rock  of  Horeb,  from  which  Moses  brought  forth  water 
by  smiting  it  with  his  staff  (Exod.  xvii.  6).  Moreover, 
men  think  that  the  second  bringing  forth  of  water,  men- 
tioned in  Numb,  xx.,  was  from  this  same  rock,  which  was 
called  the  water  of  strife.  The  rock  did  not  give  forth 
water  longer  than  was  required  to  give  drink  to  the  people 
and  their  cattle,  that  it  might  more  plainly  be  shown  to  be 
a"  miracle.  For  this  cause  also  the  rock  was  a  solitary  one, 
neither  joined  to  the  mountain  nor  fixed  to  the  ground, 
that  the  children  of  Israel  might  see  that  God  made  fresh 
water  in  the  rock  for  them  to  drink,  and  did  not  bring  up 
a  stream  from  below.  Had  the  water  flowed  continuously 
since  then,  the  miracle  would  not  have  been  a  great  one, 
but  an  ordinary  one,  seeing  that  St.  Clement  and  many 
other  saints  have  by  their  prayers  obtained  an  overflowing 
of  waters  from  below,  and  a  bursting  forth  of  fountains  in 
places  where  before  there  was  no  water ;  not  that  thereby 
fresh  water  was  created,  but  veins  of  water  beneath  the 
earth  were  directed  thither  and  remained  ever  bubbling 
forth,  even  as  you  may  read  in  the  case  of  the  fountain 
given  to  the  monks  [53  a]  for  a  sign,  page  44  a.  But  the 
fountain  of  this  rock  flowed  not  from  the  waters  beneath 
the  earth,  but  from  out  of  the  treasures  of  God,  wherefore 
Moses  said  (Numb,  xx.),  *  Open  unto  them,  O  Lord,  Thy 
treasures,  a  fount  of  living  water.' 

(Half  a  page  of  mythology  is  here  omitted. — Ed.) 

Of  our  fountain  the  psalm  saith,  '  He  clave  the  hard 
rocks  in  the  wilderness,  and  gave  them  drink  thereof,  as  it 
had  been  out  of  the  great  depth  '  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  15).     This 
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rock  bears  at  the  present  day  the  marks  of  openings  in 
divers  places,  for  the  water  did  not  gush  forth  from  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  but  from  all  sides  of  the  rock  itself,  as 
may  be  seen  in  it  at  this  day.  This  rock  is  rendered 
exceeding  venerable  both  by  the  miraculous  pouring  forth 
of  water,  and  by  its  typical  meaning,  for  according  to  the 
Apostle  (i  Cor.  x.  4),  it  signifies  Christ  Himself:  'And 
that  rock  was  Christ.'  So  we  walked  round  this  rock, 
wherein  was  Christ,  and  kissed  it. 

From  hence  we  went  further  on,  and  came  into  the 
valley  called  Tholas,  where  we  saw  the  ruins  of  an  old 
monastery,  wherein  once  many  holy  men  dwelt,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  monastery  a  great  and  deep  cave,  leading 
into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  into  which  the  holy 
Fathers  of  old  retired,  hiding  themselves  from  the  created 
light  of  day,  that  in  the  darkness  they  might  behold  the 
uncreated  light,  for  in  St.  John  i.  we  read,  '  The  light 
shined  in  the  darkness,'  and  David  saith  in  Psa.  cxxxix.  12, 
'  Yea,  the  darkness  is  no  darkness  with  Thee,  but  the 
night  is  as  clear  as  the  day  ;  the  darkness  and  light  to 
Thee  are  both  alike.'  This  cave  was  as  it  were  a  school 
of  Divine  contemplation,  wherein  men  were  led  through 
material  darkness  to  the  vision  of  heavenly  light ;  not  like 
the  cave  of  Acheron,  near  the  city  of  Heraclea,  which  is 
said  to  lead  to  the  infernal  regions,  or  like  the  Hibernian 
cave  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  wherein  those  who 
enter  behold  horrible  sights,  and  are  terrified  by  frightful 
visions,  as  though  they  had  been  plunged  into  hell.  This 
thing  is  not  brought  about  by  Divine  power,  or  by  a 
miracle,  but  by  natural  means  and  disorder  of  the  brain, 
for  Master  Henry  ^  de  Hassia,  .  .  .  ,  quotes  Nicholas  Ore,- 

^  Henry  of  Hesse,  or  of  Langenstein,  was  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  died  1397.  A  life  of  him  has  been  written  by 
O.  Hartwig. 

2  I  cannot  identify  this  writer.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  earlier 
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an  extremely  learned  doctor  of  natural  science,  to  the 
effect  that  in  that  cave  in  Ireland,  and  in  many  others 
elsewhere,  there  are  exhalations  and  thickenings  of  the 
air,  whence  it  results  that  those  who  enter  therein  fall 
asleep  and  dream  wondrous  dreams,  and  see  shocking 
things  as  plainly  as  if  they  were  awake,  yet  they  are 
asleep,  and  are  by  the  evil  nature  and  bad  air  of  the  place 
enrapt  and  ravished  of  their  wits  ;  wherefore  (when  they 
wake)  they  write  down  what  they  have  seen  as  though 
they  were  miracles,  and  describe  them  as  having  really 
happened,  whereas  they  have  only  befallen  them  through 
the  unhealthy  state  of  their  imaginative  faculty,  as  is  the 
case  with  dreams,  which  are  often  proved  to  have  visited 
people  when  they  are  awake. 

After  leaving  Tholas  we  went  down  the  valley,  and 
came  to  another  monastery,  which  now  is  a  small  one,  but 
once  was  fairly  large,  which  is  called  that  of  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damian,  who,  as  we  are  told  in  their  legend,  were 
natives  of  Arabia,  a  country  from  which  also  other  ex- 
ceeding skilful  physicians  have  come.  I  believe  that  this 
is  why  here  in  Arabia  they  have  a  monastery  dedicated  to 
them  in  preference  to  other  saints.  Now,  this  monastery 
is  built  upon  the  place  where  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  men  were  smitten  by  God,  being  those  who 
perished  in  the  sedition  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
(Numb.  xvi.).  In  this  place  the  earth  clave  asunder  beneath 
the  feet  of  those  wicked  men,  and  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth  and  swallowed  them  up  and  their  houses,  and  they 
went  down  quick  into  the  pit.  After  this  thing  had  come 
to   pass,   presently   the   earth   became   smooth   again,   as 

versions  of  the  legend  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  the  name  of  the 
knight  who  descends  into  it  is  '  Owain,'  and  in  the  later,  '  Nicholas.' 
For  an  account  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  see  the  works  of  Perez  de 
Montalvan,  Purdan  Padric^  edited  by  R.  Williams,  1878,  etc. 
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though  nothing  like  this  had  befallen,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  author  of  the  Speculum  Historiale  ;  wherefore  we  were 
not  able  to  see  any  trace  whatsoever  of  this  opening  of 
the  earth.  In  this  place  we  stood  trembling,  being 
frightened  at  the  severity  and  swiftness  of  God's  judgment, 
for  those  murmurers  stood  ready  to  stir  up  sedition,  and 
feared  not,  when,  lo,  the  earth  parted  beneath  their  feet. 
Who  would  not  be  afraid  when  he  heard  this  ?  We  read 
that  the  same  thing  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  St. 
Ambrose  in  a  village  in  Tuscany,  where  the  earth  opened 
and  swallowed  up  a  certain  rich  man's  house  with  all  his 
substance,  but  there  a  deep  pit  remained  on  the  spot  for  a 
testimony.  Also  in  the  *  Legend  of  St.  Benedict '  we  read 
how  suddenly  a  balcony  fell  upon  one  who  was  opposed  to 
that  holy  man,  and  killed  him.  So,  too,  in  St.  Jerome's 
*  Life  '  we  read  how  he  corrected  certain  nuns  for  their 
Simoniacal  reception  of  novices  ;  but  as  they  did  not 
mend  their  ways,  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  the 
convent,  nuns  and  all. 

(Half  a  page  of  mythology  is  here  omitted. — Ed.) 
***** 

Turning  away  from  the  aforesaid  place,  we  went  down 
into  that  wide  and  spacious  valley  through  which  three 
days  before  we  had  journeyed  to  St.  Catharine's  Monastery, 
as  is  told  on  page  40  a,  b.  This  is  a  pleasant  and  spacious 
valley,  which  extends  between  the  mountains  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  albeit  the  mountains  [54  d\  round  about  it 
are  lofty,  yet  the  valleys  are  light  and  bright,  because  of 
the  distance  of  the  mountains  from  one  another.  Were 
there  only  water  in  that  country,  it  would  be  a  noble  tract 
for  men  to  dwell  in,  for  cities  and  villages.  It  was  in  these 
valleys  that  the  children  of  Israel  pitched  their  camp  after 
they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xxi.).  This  country 
is  called  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  over  against  Mount  Sinai, 
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wherein  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  for  the  greater  part 
of  those  forty  years  during  which  the  Lord  kept  them  in 
the  wilderness. 

We  now  came  down  to  a  place  where  the  valleys  join 
together  and  form  a  great  plain.  There  we  saw  a  tall 
stone  which  was  like  the  pulpit  of  a  preacher,  on  which 
stone  Moses  is  said  to  have  stood  and  told  the  people  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  also  to  have  set  forth  to  them  the  law 
which  had  been  given  to  him,  received  the  answers  of  the 
people  there,  and  taken  them  back  to  God  on  the  mount ; 
and  here  he  often  told  the  people  what  was  the  Lord's  will. 

In  truth,  the  place  is  exceeding  well  suited  for  preaching 
from,  and  is  very  roomy  below  for  the  people,  which  it 
needed  to  be,  because  the  people  were  many — to  wit,  six 
hundred  thousand  men  at  arms,  besides  women  and 
children.  Moreover,  a  countless  mixed  multitude  came 
up  with  them,  and  sheep  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  in  ex- 
ceeding great  numbers  (Exod.  xii.). 

It  was  in  this  place,  because  it  is  wide  and  spacious,  and 
all  the  valleys  round  about  have  a  view  of  it,  that  the 
children  of  Israel  sacrificed  to  the  golden  calf  which  Aaron 
made  for  them  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  when  he  was  with 
the  Lord  in  the  mount.  They  danced  naked  round  the 
calf,  and  collected  together  all  the  people  from  all  their 
dwellings  and  tents,  making  proclamation  of  the  feast  of 
the  calf,  and  saying,  *  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt'  Some  of  the 
elders  and  rulers  even  went  up  to  the  place  where  Moses 
was  wont  to  stand  to  speak  to  the  people,  and  they 
showed  the  calf  to  the  people,  and  set  it  up  for  them  to 
worship. 

This  shocking  and  monstrous  deed  was  done  on  this 
spot,  to  the  perpetual  shame  of  the  Jews  :  for  at  the 
present  day  if  anyone  speaks  about  this  calf  to  a  Jew,  he 
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blushes  red  ;  this  I  myself  have  many  times  proved  to  be 
true  when  talking  with  Jews.  It  was  in  this  spot  that  the 
Jews,  according  to  the  Psalmist,  forgat  God  their  Saviour 
which  had  done  great  things  in  Egypt,  wondrous  works  in 
the  land  of  Ham,  and  terrible  things  by  the  Red  Sea,  and 
made  a  calf  in  Horeb,  and  worshipped  the  carved  image. 
Thus  they  changed  their  glory  into  the  similitude  of  a  calf 
that  eateth  hay. 

(A  dissertation  on  Apis  is  here  omitted. — Ed.) 


As  we  went  on  we  came  to  a  place  where  there  were 
great  heaps  of  sand  and  swelling  in  the  ground.  In  this 
place  those  who  were  slain  for  their  idolatry  at  the  bidding 
of  Moses  are  said  to  be  buried,  twenty-three  thousand  men 
(Exod.  xxxii.  and  i  Cor.  x.).  From  thence  we  went  on 
up  that  wide  valley,  and  came  to  the  narrow  valley  which 
leads  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine.  We  entered  into 
this,  and  journeyed  through  the  garden  of  the  monastery. 
This  garden  reaches  a  long  way  from  the  wall  of  the 
monastery,  and  is  watered  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
garden  at  the  Forty  Saints,  as  is  told  in  its  place.  This 
garden  is  planted  with  olive-trees  and  trees  of  other  kinds, 
and  is  large  and  pleasant.  In  it  are  many  places  mentioned 
in  Holy  Scripture.  While  we  were  going  up  through  this 
garden,  our  guide  bade  us  look  up  at  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  We  saw  on  the  top  of  an  exceeding  high  rock 
which  stands  before  Mount  Horeb,  a  calf  standing  there 
and  looking  towards  us,  as  though  it  were  about  to  leap 
down.  We  saw  it  so  plainly,  with  all  its  limbs,  and  as 
justly  proportioned  as  though  it  had  been  really  a  live 
beast,  or  had  been  the  likeness  of  a  calf  made  by  art ;  yet 
in  truth  there  is  no  calf  there,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
but  only  the  crest  of  a  rock,  whose  top  without  having 
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been  fashioned  by  any  man  has  been  broken  into  such  a 
shape  that  when  looked  at  from  below  it  is  like  a  calf. 
Wherefore  the  brethren  of  the  monastery  have  often  been 
moved  by  curiosity  to  climb  the  mountain,  but  they  could 
not  find  any  figure  of  a  calf  upon  its  top,  but  only  broken 
rocks  and  sheer  cliffs,  which  when  seen  from  below  seem 
to  be  shaped  like  a  calf,  even  as  a  certain  rock  in  the 
Aegean  Sea  has  the  shape  of  a  she-goat  when  seen  from  a 
distance,  for  which  reason  the  sea  is  called  Aegean,  since 
■aegea  is  the  Greek  for  a  she-goat.  In  another  place  in  the 
sea  we  saw  a  rock  which  when  seen  from  afar  had  the 
shape  of  an  asp,  but  when  we  came  near  it  was  a  great 
stone.  So  likewise  he  who  goes  up  from  the  town  of 
Wisastaig  [sic],  near  Ulm,  sees  on  the  hills  above  a  tall  stone 
carved  as  it  were  into  the  figure  of  a  man,  but  when  he 
comes  near  to  it,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  save  a  rough  rock. 
Even  so  is  it  with  the  aforesaid  calf,  wherein  [55  <3:]  a 
deception  of  the  sight  has  brought  an  error  into  both  the 
Eastern  sects,  the  Christians,  and  the  Saracens,  insomuch 
as  they  believe  that  the  devil  took  the  golden  calf,  which 
the  Jews  had  made,  as  aforesaid,  and  carried  him  to  that 
place,  for  a  perpetual  reproach  and  disgrace  to  the  Jews, 
and  that  lest  he  should  be  removed  by  anyone,  God  has 
made  it  impossible  to  find  the  same  calf  But  this  story  is 
altogether  false  and  contrary  to  the  text  of  the  Bible 
{Exod.  xxxii.),  which  says  that  Moses  took  the  golden 
calf  and  ground  it  to  powder,  as  will  shortly  appear. 

At  last  we  turned  away  from  this  fancied  likeness  of  a 
calf,  and  as  we  went  on  we  came  to  a  great  and  deep  pit, 
like  a  cistern,  wherein  was  much  water,  which  can  be  let 
out  of  it  to  water  the  garden.  They  say  that  this  hole 
was  always  here,  and  was  not  made  by  human  art  or 
labour,  but  by  Nature.  In  time  of  rain  the  water  runs 
down  into  it.     Now,  when  Moses  had  ground  the  golden 
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calf  to  powder,  he  sprinkled  the  powder  upon  this  water, 
and  brought  the  people  up  and  gave  them  to  drink  thereof. 
Those  who  were  guilty  kept  the  colour  of  the  gold  in  their 
faces,  so  that  their  beards  looked  golden,  and  their  bellies 
were  badly  swollen  by  the  water  which  they  drank  ;  but 
those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  this  wickedness  drank  the 
water  without  hurt,  neither  did  any  golden  colour  appear 
in  their  faces.  See  Exod.  xxxii.,  and  De  Lyra's  '  Postilla.' 
We  read  the  like  of  a  fountain^  at  Tyana  sacred  to  Jupiter, 
which  indeed  is  a  most  wondrous  one.  Its  waters  are  said 
to  come  exceeding  cold  from  underground  passages  into 
the  fountain,  where  they  straightway  boil.  This  water  is 
sweet  and  wholesome  to  those  who  dwell  beside  it  if  they 
have  borne  true  witness  on  any  matter,  but  if  they  have 
perjured  themselves  the  water  flies  out  of  the  fountain 
against  them,  and  striking  their  eyes,  feet,  and  hands, 
causes  the  diseases  of  dropsy  and  loss  of  hair,  neither  can 
they  depart  unhurt  until  they  confess  their  perjury  to  those 
persons  to  whose  prejudice  they  swore  falsely.  So  also 
Midas,  the  greedy  King  of  the  Phrygians  who  worshipped 
gold  as  his  god,  received  from  Bacchus  the  boon  that 
whatsoever  he  touched  should  be  turned  into  gold ; 
wherefore  he  died  of  hunger,  and  after  death  was  cast  into 
the  river  Pactolus,  which  has  golden  sands,  to  the  end  that 
he  who  could  not  live  without  gold  might  corrupt  in  gold  ; 
for  in  whatsoever  a  man  sins,  therein  shall  he  be  tormented. 
Thus  the  Jews  lost  the  golden  cup  of  life  because  they 
offered  sacrifice  to  a  golden  calf. 

Leaving  the  aforesaid  cistern,  we  went  on  our  way 
upwards,  and  came  to  a  wide  open  space  in  the  garden 
which  I  know  not  why  is  bare,  so  that  no  grass  grows 
there,  as  it  does  in  the  other  parts  of  the  garden.     This 

^  See  Smith's  '  Geog.  Diet.  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.,'  i.  4  ;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6  ;  Aristot.,  '  Mir.  Ausc.,'  163. 
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open  space  is  believed  to  be  the  place  where  the  golden 
calf  was  cast  and  wrought  by  Aaron,  as  we  read  in 
Exod.  xxxii. ;  for  he  took  from  the  women  and  the  people 
their  golden  ear-rings  and  rings  and  golden  cups,  and  cast 
them  into  a  fire,  from  whence  by  the  operation  of  the 
devil  there  came  forth  a  golden  calf,  which  they  believed 
to  be  Apis,  like  as  the  Egyptians  do  ;  for  as  the  Egyptians 
take  Apis  from  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  even  so  did 
the  children  of  Israel  take  the  same  from  the  fire  in  the 
form  of  a  calf.  Indeed,  the  heathen  used  to  worship  men 
who  were  made  gods,  not  in  their  proper  human  shapes, 
but  in  the  shapes  of  those  beasts  into  which  the  fables  tell 
us  that  they  were  transformed ;  for  instance,  Jupiter  was 
transformed  into  a  ram,  and  was  worshipped  under  the 
figure  of  a  ram ;  Apis  under  that  of  a  bull ;  Venus  as  a 
fish ;  Saturn  as  a  horse ;  Niobe,  a  stone ;  Hermione,  a 
serpent ;  Juno,  a  cow ;  Actaeon,  a  stag ;  Antigone,  a 
stork;  Aldona,  a  linnet;  Daphne,  a  laurel-tree;  Atlas, 
whom  Perseus  changed  into  a  mountain,  was  worshipped 
under  the  figure  of  a  mountain,  and  the  Arcadian  shepherds 
under  that  of  wolves.  I  could  give  many  more  examples. 
So  the  devil  chose  rather  to  mould  a  calf  in  the  fire  than 
the  figure  of  a  man. 

Going  on  further,  we  came  to  a  solitary  rock  which  lies 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb,  like  a  great  pot.  This  is  the 
rock  against  which  Moses  dashed  the  two  tables  of  the 
ten  commandments  when  he  saw  the  calf  and  the  people 
ofi*ering  sacrifice  thereto.  Now,"  these  two  tables  of  stone 
were  hewn  by  God,  and  written  upon  by  His  finger,  and 
were  of  most  precious  and  polished  stone.  When  it  was 
broken  they  vanished  away.  The  Jews  say  that  the 
writing  could  be  read  on  either  side  of  the  stone,  which 
thing  is  miraculous ;  for  granting  that  the  letters  might  be 
seen  on  either  side,  as  they  are  in  thin  transparent  parch- 
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ment,  yet  the  writing  could  only  be  read  on  one  side, 
because  when  the  page  is  turned  over  the  letters  are 
reversed.  Because  of  this  legend,  the  stone  is  believed  to 
have  been  clear,  bright,  and  transparent,  and  perchance  it 
must  needs  have  been  so,  for  even  in  the  dark  and  in  the 
night-time  it  shone,  and  always  made  the  writing  readable, 
even  as  the  commandments  written  thereon  must  at  all 
times  be  kept.  But  as  Moses  broke  those  tables  and  the 
writing  could  no  longer  be  read,  and  the  people  were  not 
suffered  to  rejoice  at  their  being  broken,  it  may  be  argued 
that  when  Moses  dashed  the  tables  against  the  rock,  they 
were  straightway  broken  into  useless  dust.  The  second 
tables  whereof  we  read  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  were  hewn  out  by 
Moses  himself,  and  written  on  by  the  finger  of  God.  The 
Jews  say  that  the  Lord  showed  Moses  a  lump  of  sapphire, 
out  of  which  he  hewed  two  tables,  and  that  Moses  became 
exceeding  rich  out  of  the  remainder  and  the  pieces  which 
were  chipped  off.  I  leave  it  to  any  sensible  man  to  judge 
what  amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in  these  stories  ;  but 
they  can  lead  no  one  into  any  error,  as  neither  can  the 
fables  of  the  poets,  which  I  quote  whenever  they  come  in 
my  way. 

From  hence  we  went  on  our  way  toward  the  monastery, 
and  Brother  Nicodemus  pointed  out  to  us  a  mount  ad- 
joining Horeb,  which  he  said  was  Moses's  Mount.  It  was 
to  this  mount  that  '  Moses  went  up  with  Aaron  and 
seventy  of  the  elders,  when  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel ; 
and  there  was  under  His  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a 
sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  His 
darkness '  (Exod.  xxiv.  i,  loj.  From  this  mount  Moses 
was  bidden  to  go  up  to  Mount  Horeb  ;  for  this  mount  lies 
on  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Horeb  toward  the  north.  Moses 
was  wont  to  go  up  into  this  mount  for  private  prayer,  and 
to  receive  the  answers  of  God  in  especial  cases,  and  there 
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God  is  believed  to  have  frequently  appeared  to  him.  We 
prayed,  looking  toward  this  mountain,  and  going  on  further 
came  to  an  enclosed  place  close  to  the  monastery  walls. 
This  is  the  burial-ground  of  the  brethren  ;  so  here  we 
read  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  did  honour  to  the  holy 
men  who  are  buried  there ;  for  there  are  m.ore  than  nine 
thousand  brethren  buried  there  whose  names  are  written 
down  one  by  one  in  the  book  of  the  convent,  among  whom 
none  can  doubt  that  there  have  been  many  saints.  When 
we  came  out  of  the  cemetery,  we  entered  the  monastery, 
and  found  that  the  number  of  the  Arabs  near  our  dwelling- 
place  had  increased  ;  nevertheless,  we  cooked  our  supper, 
and  invited  Brother  Nicodemus  to  sup  with  us,  begging 
him  also  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Lord  Abbot  to 
show  us  the  relics  of  St.  Catharine  and  the  other  holy 
places  in  the  monastery  on  the  morrow,  which  was  done, 
as  will  be  shown  in  its  place.  We  passed  the  time  sorrow- 
fully, because  we  saw  the  numbers  of  the  Arabs  over 
against  us  continually  increasing. 
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[56  a]  THE  SEPULCHRE  OF  THE  MOST  BLESSED 
VIRGIN  ST.  CATHARINE  AND  HER  HOLY 
RELICS,  THE  ORDER  WHEREIN  THEY  ARE 
SHOWN  TO  THEIR  LORDSHIPS  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN PILGRIMS,  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
THE  MIRACULOUS  OIL  WHICH  IS  SAID  TO 
FLOW  FROM  HER  TOMB,  THE  TRANSLA- 
TION OF  ST.  CATHARINE,  THE  BUSH  OF 
MOSES,  AND  THE  OTHER  PLACES  WHERE 
INDULGENCES  ARE  GRANTED,  WHOSE 
DESCRIPTION  REACHES  THROUGH  THE 
WHOLE  OF  THIS  CHAPTER. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  straightway  after  midnight,  when 
we  had  read  the  service,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
celebrating  of  Masses,  and  the  lay  knights  prepared  them- 
selves to  receive  the  Holy  Communion.  This  day  was  a 
Friday,  and  we  hoped  that  the  morrow  would  be  the  day 
of  our  departure.  So  after  reading  the  services  of  matins 
and  prime,  we  heard  our  knights'  confessions,  each  of  us 
in  turn  celebrated  Mass  in  our  chapel,  and  almost  all  the 
lay  pilgrims  communicated.  During  this  time  it  had 
become  bright  day,  and  we  went  down  into  St.  Catharine's 
Church  to  see  her  holy  relics.  When  we  were  in  the 
church,  the  Father  of  the  monastery  came  with  all  his 
monks,  each  of  them  bearing  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand  ; 
and  in  like  manner  all  of  us  pilgrims  had  lighted  wax 
tapers   in   our  hands,  and   so  we   stood   round   the   holy 
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virgin's  tomb,  on  both  sides  thereof.  Now  came  the 
sacrist  of  the  convent  with  his  keys,  and  essayed  to  open 
the  locks  of  the  tomb,  but  he  could  not  do  so,  because 
both  the  locks  and  the  keys  were  altogether  covered  with 
rust  and  out  of  order;  howbeit  at  last  with  the  help  of 
others  of  the  brethren,  by  great  force  and  labour  they 
opened  the  locks,  and  exposed  the  tomb  of  the  sacred 
body.  When  the  marble  lid  which  covered  the  tomb  was 
taken  away,  the  monks  began  to  chant  an  antiphon, 
whereof  both  the  music  and  words  were  Greek,  of  which 
I  could  understand  no  word  save  only  *  apostles '  and 
*  martyrs ' ;  for  they  sang  these  two  words  repeatedly 
amongst  others,  and  they  are  the  same  both  in  Greek  and 
in  Latin,  and  have  been  taken  from  the  Greek  language 
into  the  Latin.  While  they  were  singing,  the  Father  of 
the  monastery  came  to  the  place  of  sepulture,^  and  after 
making  a  low  bow  went  up  to  the  coffin,  which  stands  in  a 
higher  place.  Here  he  plunged  his  head  into  the  coffin, 
kissed  that  treasure-house  of  heavenly  wisdom,  the  virgin's 
sacred  head,  and  then  raising  himself  up  again,  remained 
standing  beside  the  head  of  the  coffin.  After  him  ail  the 
monks  drew  near,  beginning  with  the  eldest,  and  kissed 
the  holy  relics  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Abbot  had 
done.  After  the  monks  we  pilgrims  went  and  worshipped 
the  relics  in  the  customary  manner,  and  after  us  our  ass- 
drivers  did  the  same.  When  we  had  done  this,  our  noble- 
men gave  me  all  their  jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of  silver, 
that  I  might  touch  the  holy  relics  with  them.  So  I  took 
both  the  jewels  which  had  been  entrusted  to  me  at  Ulm 
by  those  dear  to  me,  and  those  of  my  comrades  their  lord- 
ships the  knights,  and  put  each  one  of  them  into  the  coffin, 
touching  with  them  the  noble  virgin's  sacred  head.     For 

^  Lociiliis.    The  word  usually  means  a  niche  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock  for  the  reception  of  a  coffin. 
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an  account  of  this  touching  of  relics  with  jewels,  see,  if 
you  please,  Part  I.,  page  36  a.  While  I  was  doing  this, 
the  Father  of  the  monastery,  who  stood  beside  me,  never 
took  his  eyes  off  me,  and  watched  my  hands  most  care- 
fully, lest  any  of  the  relics  should  be  carried  off;  for 
indeed  much  has  been  taken  away  in  past  times,  both  by 
having  been  stolen  by  pilgrims,  and  begged  by  emperors, 
bishops,  and  kings,  and  so  much  has  been  given  away  in 
this  fashion  that  only  less  than  half  of  the  sacred  body  is 
left  [^].  Now  that  they  know  of  this,  they  guard  it  care- 
fully from  thieves,  and  neither  entreaties  nor  bribes  will 
induce  them  to  give  any  pieces  of  it  away.  The  greater 
part  is  still  there — that  is  to  say,  the  entire  head  of  the 
holy  virgin,  covered  with  a  golden  crown  adorned  with 
many  gems  and  with  the  symbol  of  sanctity ;  and  the  left 
hand,  whose  fingers  are  covered  with  exceeding  costly 
rings  set  with  precious  stones.  The  other  hand,  the 
monks  told  us,  is  in  Georgia  ;  but  they  of  Rhodes  boast 
that  they  possess  it,  and  show  it  to  pilgrims.  We  saw 
some  of  the  ribs,  shin-bones,  and  many  other  members  of 
the  holy  virgin  lying  in  the  coffin.  The  sacred  bones 
seem  to  have  lain  in  oil,  because  they  are  not  white,  but 
are  of  the  colour  which  a  bone  or  piece  of  wood  contracts 
by  lying  in  oil.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  holy  church  that  the 
virgin's  limbs  once  sweated  forth  oil ;  but  this  miracle  has 
now  ceased  for  a  long  while,  and  the  holy  limbs  are 
swathed  in  silk,  pieces  of  which  are  now  given  to  pilgrims 
instead  of  oil.  They  soak  these  pieces  of  silk  in  the 
lamps  which  hang  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  Bush,  and 
so  take  them  home  as  St.  Catharine's  oil.  I  had  a  little 
glass  bottle,  which  I  filled  with  this  same  oil,  and  soaked 
much  wool  therewith  ;  yet  it  is  known  that  the  oil  taken 
from  the  aforesaid  place  is  very  efficacious  on  silk.  When 
at  last  the  Father  of  the  monastery  would  have  closed  the 
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virgin's  coffin,  we  signed  to  him  to  leave  it  open  yet  a 
little  longer,  and  again  went  up  to  it  one  after  the  other, 
in  the  same  order  as  before,  kissed  the  holy  relics,  and  put 
our  offerings  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  coffin,  some  four 
ducats,  some  three,  some  two,  and  the  greater  part  put  in 
at  least  one  ducat.  While  doing  this  we  chanted  antiphonal 
hymns  beside  the  coffin,  said  the  collects  appointed  in  the 
'  Processional,'  and  obtained  plenary  (ff)  indulgences. 
The  sacrist  then  collected  our  offerings,  and  locked  up  the 
coffin. 

This  coffin  stands  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  choir,  in 
a  high  place.  It  is  made  of  white  polished  marble,  and 
on  its  surface  all  round  there  are  carved  figures  and  plants 
with  leaves.  The  coffin  is  not  made  of  the  length  of  a 
human  figure,  but  much  shorter,  because  it  was  only  made 
for  the  preservation  of  the  bones.  Near  it  hang  many 
lighted  lamps,  which  once  were  fed  with  the  oil  which 
sweated  from  the  virgin's  limbs;  but  when  this  miracle 
ceased,  albeit  her  limbs  were  full  of  oil,  yet  they  did  not 
sweat  it  forth  unless  they  were  rubbed  hard.  Wherefore 
I  have  read  in  old  pilgrims'  books  that  at  the  bidding  of 
the  pilgrims  the  monks  used  to  rub  one  of  the  virgin's 
bones,  and  the  pilgrims  took  the  oil  which  sweated  out  of 
it.  But  this  miracle  ceased,  and  was  followed  by  another. 
Every  year  on  the  virgin's  feast-day  there  flew  thither 
certain  most  beauteous  birds  of  an  unknown  kind,  bearing 
in  their  beaks  green  boughs  of  olive-trees  covered  with 
fruit.  These  birds  settled  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  and 
threw  the  boughs  down  below,  where  the  brethren  took 
them  up,  and  pressed  from  them  fine  and  pleasant-tasted 
oil  in  such  abundance  that  they  had  enough  for  their  table 
and  their  lamps  throughout  the  year.  At  last  this  miracle 
also  ceased,  either  because  the  age  of  miracles  was  past, 
or  because  miracles  had  been  abused,  or  because  man's 
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unworthiness  and  sins  hindered  the  miracles  from  being 
wrought,  or  because  God  provided  other  means,  since  it  is 
the  rule  of  theologians  that  God  does  not  work  miracles 
unless  there  be  an  especial  need  thereof  In  the  days  of 
old,  when  the  holy  brethren  who  dwelt  here  were  in  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  God  miraculously  provided  for  them, 
because  they  rested  all  their  hopes  upon  Him,  [57  a]  as 
Psalm  Iv.  says,  '  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He 
shall  nourish  thee,^  and  also,  'The  poor  crieth,  and  the 
Lord  heareth  him^  (Psa.  xxxiv.  6).  But  in  process  of 
time  they  began  to  fear  poverty,  to  riiake  provision  for 
themselves,  to  seek  for  alms,  to  buy  revenues,  to  own  tolls, 
to  plant  gardens  round  about  the  monasteries  with  great 
labour,  and  to  grow  olive-trees  in  desert  places,  and  when 
these  trees  were  standing  there  was  no  need  whatever  of 
miracles.  So  likewise  it  befel  the  children  of  Israel  that 
while  in  the  desert  they  lived  upon  the  daintiest  manna, 
but  when  they  had  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Land  to  eat,  the 
miracle  of  the  manna  ceased  (Josh.  v.  12).  Neither  is  it 
any  longer  the  age  of  miracles,  that  there  should  be  any 
need  for  oil  to  flow  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  or  to  prove 
the  holiness  of  the  virgin  ;  wherefore  both  here  and  at  the 
tombs  of  the  other  saints  miracles  have  ceased  to  be 
wrought,  albeit  at  this  day  the  holy  virgin's  bones  seem  to 
be  full  of  oil,  and  when  pressed  might  sweat  oil,  as  it 
appears  ;  yet  let  not  anyone  think  that  St.  Catharine's 
miracles  have  altogether  ceased,  even  if  they  be  no  longer 
wrought  beside  the  blessed  virgin's  tomb,  for  we  often  see 
greater  miracles  wrought  by  saints  in  places  where  their 
bodies  are  not  than  at  their  tombs.  Great  miracles  are 
wrought  at  this  day  by  St.  Catharine  in  many  places — for 
instance,  in  the  monastery  of  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Canons 
Regular  at  Reuenroth  in  the  Diocese  of  Cologne,  at  which 
place  unheard-of  miracles  have  come  to  pass,  seeing  that 
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it  is  said  that  oil,  milk,  balsam,  and  manna  all  flow  there 
from  one  small  bone  of  St.  Catharine  ;  and  other  astound- 
ing things  are  said  to  have  happened  there  on  the  testi- 
mony of  truthful  witnesses.  In  the  *  Life  of  St.  Hilarion  ' 
it  is  said  that  no  miracles  are  wrought  in  that  place  in 
Syria  where  his  body  lies,  but  that  mighty  miracles  are 
wrought  in  a  certain  small  garden  in  Cyprus  where  he 
dwelt  during  his  life  -  time.  So  also  is  it  with  St. 
Catharine. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  see  how  the  body  of  St. 
Catharine  was  found  and  brought  hither.  When  by  the 
unjust  sentence  of  the  Emperor  Maxentius  at  Alexandria 
the  gracious  virgin  was  beheaded  after  many  tortures,  her 
corpse  suddenly  disappeared,  and  when  the  faithful  met 
together  that  they  might  carry  it  away  and  bury  it,  they 
could  find  nothing,  and  knew  not  whither  it  had  gone  ;  for 
the  invisible  beings  who  attend  upon  saints,  the  blessed 
angels,  had  carried  her  away  just  as  she  expired,  and  bore 
her  through  the  air  to  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  to  the  place 
spoken  of  on  page  38  d.  The  faithful  at  Alexandria  sup- 
posed that  both  her  body  and  soul  together  had  been  taken 
up  into  heaven.  Her  sacred  body  lay  there  for  three 
hundred  years,  during  which  time  all  Arabia  and  Egypt 
received  the  faith  of  Christ.  When  this  came  to  pass,  the 
whole  of  the  wilderness  was  filled  with  holy  monks,  and  a 
monastery  was  built  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  in  honour 
of  the  most  glorious  Virgin  Mary  in  the  place  where  Moses 
saw  the  (burning)  bush.  There  were  two  sorts  of  monks 
who  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  ;  some  of  them  were  coenobites, 
who  dwelt  together  in  monasteries,  and  served  God  under 
a  rule.  The  rule  for  their  lives  was  given  to  St.  Pachomius 
by  an  angel,  written  on  tablets  of  brass,  as  is  told  in  the 
Speculum  Historiale,  Book  XVIII.,  ch.  vii.  Others  of  them 
were  anchorites,  who  lived  solitary  lives,  shunning  all  con- 
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verse  with  mankind,  wandered  about  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  and  dwelt  in  caves  in  the  earth.  More  especially 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  there  were  many  devout  monks 
of  both  sorts.  Now,  in  the  monastery  beneath  Mount 
Horeb,  the  Father  of  the  monks,  a  good  man,  often 
thought  of  going  forth  with  his  monks  to  seek  for  saints 
in  the  wilderness,  but  he  always  put  off  doing  so.  But 
one  night  he  received  a  command  in  a  dream  to  set  out  on 
the  morrow  with  his  monks  and  find  a  treasure  which 
would  be  coveted  by  Easterns  and  Westerns  alike.  On 
the  morrow  he  called  all  his  monks  together,  and  having 
told  them  of  his  vow,  he  kindled  a  vehement  desire  of 
finding  this  treasure  in  their  hearts.  They  all  set  out  from 
the  monastery  together,  and  wandered  through  the  wilder- 
ness, uncertain  whither  they  were  going,  but  full  of  eager- 
ness, and  they  curiously  scanned  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
and  the  caves  of  the  hills,  roamed  over  the  ragged  rocks, 
and  thoroughly  searched  the  mountains,  valleys,  and 
torrent-beds.  While  doing  so,  God  led  them  to  a  cave 
beneath  a  lofty  rock,  where  they  found  an  ancient  monk, 
whose  face  they  had  never  before  seen.  He  asked  the 
monks  what  they  [d]  wanted,  and  what  they  were  seeking, 
to  which  they  replied,  *  We  have  come  at  God's  bidding  ; 
we  seek  a  treasure  which  both  Easterns  and  Westerns 
covet.'  The  old  man  said  in  return,  'I  also  have  often 
been  bidden  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  fearing  the  wiles  of 
the  enemy,  I  have  put  off  doing  so  until  now ;  but  now  I 
will  go  with  you  without  fear  to  search  for  it.'  The  monks 
asked,  '  And  where,  think  you,  should  we  search  ?^  He 
answered,  '  Lo,  on  the  top  of  this  exceeding  high  mountain 
I  have  often  seen  bright  clear  lights,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
something  Divine  is  hid  thereon ;  but  seeing  that  the  place 
is  inaccessible  by  reason  of  its  height,  I  have  never  made 
bold  to  climb  up  thither,  neither  have  I  dared  to  inquire 
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alone  into  the  glory  of  God  which  shines  from  this  mpunt ; 
but  now  let  us  go  up  together  and  search  it  out.'  This  was 
St.  Catharine's  Mount,  up  which  no  one  had  ever  climbed 
before  this  time.  So  they  went  together,  and  after  much 
toil  and  many  dangers  reached  the  top.  When  they  were 
come  thither,  they  found  the  entire  body  of  the  virgin 
miraculously  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  rock,  which  was  full 
of  oil ;  and  they  did  not  doubt  that  this  was  the  treasure 
which  had  been  promised  to  them,  but  they  were  altogether 
without  knowledge  as  to  whose  body  it  was,  or  of  what 
sanctity.  They  therefore  bowed  themselves  to  the  earth 
round  about  the  body,  and  besought  God  that  He  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  set  forth  to  them  the  name  and 
merits  of  this  saint.  Lo,  while  they  were  praying,  another 
aged  anchorite  came  up  to  them  over  the  rocks,  and  said, 
'  Behold,  my  brethren,  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  unto  you  to 
set  forth  the  name,  the  life,  the  merits,  and  the  glory  of 
this  most  holy  virgin/  With  that  he  began  to  tell  them  of 
her  origin  ;  her  name,  family,  and  conversion  ;  her  passion, 
the  place  thereof,  the  name  of  her  judge,  the  time  when 
this  thing  came  to  pass  ;  her  death,  the  wonderful  transla- 
tion of  her  body  to  this  place,  and  the  unwearied  watch 
kept  over  it  by  the  angels  up  to  that  day.  Next  the  monk 
bade  them  take  away  the  body  from  thence,  and  bear  it  to 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  at  Bush  ;  for  it  should  be  that 
men  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  would  come  to 
visit  those  holy  relics.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  the 
monk  kissed  the  holy  bones,  suddenly  glided  away  over 
the  rocks,  ran  down  the  mountain,  and  returned  to  his  own 
cave,  the  place  whereof  no  man  knew,  and  was  never  more 
seen. 

So  the  monks  took  up  St.  Catharine's  body  with  great 
reverence,  and  bore  it  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Bush, 
where  they  placed  it  in  a  marble  coffin,  even  as  it  is  seen 
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at  this  day,  and  is  sought  after  by  all  Christ's  faithful 
people  scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  the  world,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  with  the  greatest  possible  labours  and 
expenses  ;  wherefore  a  certain  Pope  specially  forbade  this 
pilgrimage  to  be  made,  on  pain  of  anathema,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  journey  and  the  dangers  thereof.  The 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  was  only  forbidden  because  of  the 
Saracens,  and  indeed  that  pilgrimage  is  but  a  holiday  and 
pleasant  excursion  compared  with  this  one.  Now,  when 
we  had  finished  at  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Catharine,  we  went 
in  procession  out  of  the  choir  into  the  chapel  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  wherein  are  many  relics  and  great  indulgences. 
Here  we  prayed  to  St.  John,  and  received  indulgences  (f). 
When  our  service  in  that  chapel  was  finished,  we  all  sat 
down  at  the  bidding  of  the  sacristan,  and  entered  barefoot 
'into  another  chapel  adjoining  that  one,  passing  through  a 
little  doorway  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  great 
church.  The  pavement  of  this  chapel  also  [58  a]  was 
strewn  with  costly  carpets,  the  walls  were  covered  with 
precious  polished  slabs  of  marble,  it  was  lighted  by  many 
lamps,  and  everything  in  this  chapel  was  beauteous,  deco- 
rated, and  devout.  This  is  the  place  where  stood  that 
miraculous  bush  of  Moses,  which  he  saw  burning,  and  the 
flames  rising  aloft  from  out  of  it ;  yet  was  it  not  hurt  by 
any  fire,  as  we  read  in  Exod.  iii.  But  even  more  wondrous 
was  the  fulfilment  of  this  vision,  when  Mary,  that  ever- 
green bush,  ever-flowering  and  sweet-scented,  was  kindled 
and  impregnated  by  the  Divine  fire,  while  nevertheless  her 
virginity  suffered  no  hurt.  Of  this  holy  bush  the  Church 
sings,  Rubum  quem  viderat  Moses  incombustttnt^  etc.  We 
sang  this  hymn  there,  and  bowing  ourselves  down  at  the 
place  where  the  bush  stood,  most  devoutly  kissed  it,  and 
received  plenary  (ff)  indulgences.  Beneath  the  altar  is 
the  place  where  the  bush  is  believed  to  have  stood,  and  in 
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the  pavement  there  is  a  brazen  plate,  whereon  is  carved 
the  figure  of  the  burning  bush,  and  of  Moses  sitting  down 
putting  off  his  shoes.  Many  lamps  hang  above  the  place, 
for  it  is  held  in  great  respect  by  all  men.  Saracens,  Arabs, 
and  Turks  beg  earnestly  to  be  admitted  to  this  place,  and 
when  they  are  admitted  do  not  enter  it  save  barefoot. 
Jews  would  be  exceeding  glad  to  enter  it,  but  are  not 
suffered  so  to  do.  This  place  is  held  especially  holy  by  all 
Christians,  both  Eastern  and  Western ;  but  the  Easterns 
have  excommunicated  us  Westerns  from  it  as  far  as  con- 
cerns Divine  service  and  Masses,  for  they  will  not  let  us  in 
to  the  aforesaid  holy  place  to  say  Mass,  seeing  that  the 
altar  in  the  chapel  belongs  to  the  Greeks,  who  will  not  on 
any  account  suffer  us  to  celebrate  on  their  altars.  This 
bush  is  mentioned  by  the  Lord  (Mark  xii.).  God  appeared 
to  Moses  in  the  bush  lest  the  Jews  should  make  themselves 
an  idol,  as  we  are  told  by  the  commentary  on  Exod.  iii. 
This  bush  was  a  thicket  of  brambles,  or  a  thorny  tree  with 
red  berries,  called  Hagdorn. 

When  we  had  finished  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Bush,  we 
passed  into  another  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  wherein 
we  said  prayers  and  received  indulgences  (f).  From  that 
chapel  we  went  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Antiphitus,  where 
we  worshipped  God  and  received  indulgences  (f).  After 
this  we  entered  the  chapel  of  St.  Hyrina  the  Virgin,  and 
there  also  we  prayed  and  received  indulgences  (f).  From 
that  chapel  we  came  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Marina,  where  we 
prayed  and  received  indulgences  (-f-).  Leaving  that  chapel 
we  entered  the  chapel  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  whom 
we  devoutly  called  upon  and  received  indulgences  (f).  From 
that  chapel  we  passed  into  the  nave  of  the  church.  This 
church  has  twelve  columns,  upon  which  the  entire  structure 
rests,  having  six  on  one  side  and  six  on  the  other,  and  in 
length  is  built  after  the  fashion  of  our  own  churches.    Within 
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these  columns    many  important  relics   are  enclosed,   and 
upon  each  column  hangs  a  picture  on  which  is  painted  the 
saint   whose   relics   are   contained    by   the   column.     The 
feast-days  of  these  saints  are  celebrated  in  their  seasons ; 
for   the    Greeks    have    an   arrangement   of    the   calendar 
whereby  in  every  month  of  every  year  there  is  one  day  on 
which  they  keep  the  feast  of  all  those  saints  whose  relics 
are  in  the  columns  at  the  same  time — for  instance,  January 
takes  the  first  column,  with  many  saints,  the  feast-day  of 
all  of  whom  is  kept  on  one  day  in  that  month  ;  [d]  and  not 
only  is  the  feast  of  those  saints  whose  figures  are  painted 
upon  the  picture  on  that  column,  or  whose  relics  are  con- 
tained within  it,  kept  on  that  day,  but  also  the  feast  of  all 
those  saints  whose  day  of  death  or  whose  birthday  comes 
in  that  month,  is  kept  on  that  day.     In  like  manner  the 
second  column  belongs  to  February,  the  third  to  March, 
and  so  on.    Each  column  has  special  indulgences  connected 
with  it,  which  we  hastened  to  obtain. 

We  came  to  the  January  column,  knelt  round  about  it, 

and  called  upon  the  saints  whose  relics  are  within  it  ;  we 

also  did  honour  to  our  own  saints  whose  names  are  written 

in  the  Latin  Calendar  (for  January),  and  we  received  seven 

years'  indulgences  (-f*).     We  then  rose  and  went  on  to  the 

February  column,  where  we  said  our  prayers  as  aforesaid, 

and   obtained    indulgences    (f ).      Next   we   came   to   the 

March   column,  where  we  prayed  devoutly  and  received 

indulgences   (f).     After   this   we   knelt   round   the   April 

column,  called  upon  the  names  of  the  saints,  and  received 

indulgences  (f ).     From  that  column  we  went  to  the  May 

column,  where  we  knelt  for  a  while  in  prayer,  and  received 

indulgences  (f).     Rising  up  from  thence  we  went  to  the 

June  column,  where  we  prayed,  and  gained  indulgences  (f). 

This  column  was  the   last   one   on  the  right-hand    side. 

After  this  we  went  down  across  the  middle  of  the  church 
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to  the  furthermost  column,  the  July  column,  beside  which 
we  prayed  for  a  while,  and  received  indulgences  (f). 
Hence  we  went  on  to  the  August  column,  round  about 
which  we  begged  the  saints  for  indulgences  (f ),  and  were, 
we  hope,  heard  by  them.  Thence  we  went  up  to  the 
September  column,  begged  devoutly  for  indulgences  (f), 
and,  we  hope,  were  heard.  From  thence  we  went  up  to 
the  October  column,  where  we  knelt,  called  upon  the  saints 
to  pray  for  us,  and  received  indulgences  (f ).  Rising  up  from 
thence  we  went  on  to  the  November  column,  where  we 
were  instant  in  prayer  for  indulgences  (-f*).  From  hence 
we  went  on  to  the  topmost  and  last  column,  the  December 
column,  and  worshipped  the  saints  of  the  month  of 
December  (f).  Going  on  from  hence  we  came  out  of  the 
(nave  of  the)  church  into  the  monks'  choir,  where  we 
prostrated  ourselves  before  the  high  altar,  where  also  we 
begged  for  the  Divine  mercy,  and  received  indulgences  (f). 
The  altar  in  the  choir  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  his  mother,  the  Empress  Helena, 
whom  the  Greeks  worship  with  the  utmost  respect. 

The  aforesaid  indulgences  have  been  granted  to  this 
church  and  chapels  by  the  Popes  at  the  request  of  the 
Greeks,  or  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  usually 
dwells  at  Rome. 

Lastly,  we  returned  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  glorious 
virgin  St.  Catharine,  where  we  kissed  her  holy  coffin,  and 
made  an  end  of  our  procession.  It  should  be  noted  that 
we  visited  the  aforesaid  places  of  indulgences  not  only  on 
that  day,  but  every  day,  and  many  times  in  a  day,  but  that 
was  the  day  of  our  solemn  procession. 

After  we  had  finished  our  procession,  we  went  up  to 
our  lodging,  cooked  our  food  for  dinner,  and  sat  down 
early  to  dinner,  because  we  had  all  of  us  that  day  taken 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     While  we  sat  at 
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table  there  came  to  us  two  monks  of  the  convent,  who 
were  sent  to  us  by  the  Father  of  the  convent  with  presents. 
They  bore  a  tray  covered  with  twisted  loaves  of  bread 
made  with  spices,  like  honey-cake  or  ginger-bread,i  and  with 
dates  and  figs,  grapes  and  raisins — I  know  not  whence 
they  got  them — which  they  very  courteously  offered  [59  a] 
to  us.  We  received  them  respectfully,  and  gave  some 
madini  to  the  bearers.  After  dinner  we  sent  for  Calinus, 
and  begged  him  not  to  tarry  any  longer,  but  to  guide  us 
on  our  way  into  Egypt,  according  to  the  tenour  of  our 
covenant.  To  this  Calinus  answered  that  he  was  ready  to 
do  so  at  any  moment,  but  he  said  privately,  *  I  fear  that 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  this  place  in  peace,  for  the 
monastery  is  full  of  Arabs  who  have  come  on  our  account.' 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  CATHARINE, 
OF  ITS  FOUNDATION,  OF  THE  THREE  CHURCHES 
WHICH  STAND  THEREIN,  AND  OF  MANY  OTHER 
THINGS. 

The  holy  Fathers  who  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  preferred 
above  all  other  places  this  wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai  and 
place  of  the  bush  wherein  the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses, 
and  frequently  visited  and  worshipped  it  as  a  spot  of 
exceeding  great  holiness  and  most  lofty  contemplation, 
and  some  ancient  men  also  had  cells  here.  Now,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
Incarnation  1528,  this  same  emperor  was  moved  by  the 
prayers  of  holy  men  to  found  on  the  place  of  the  bush  a 
church  and  monastery,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  which  he  named  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Bush ; 
and  in  the  East  it  is  so  called  to  this  day,  but  we,  since 
the  translation  thither  of  St.  Catharine,  call  it  the  Church 
and  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine. 

^  LebeiufHj  Germ,  lebkuche.     See  p.  112  of  this  volume. 
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The  wall  which  encloses  the  monastery  is  an  ample  one, 
being  both  thick  and  high,  with  battlements  and  bartizans, 
and  has  a  passage  all  round  it  on  the  top.  It  is  built  of 
squared  hewn  stone,  and  is  so  strongly  fortified  in  the  part 
near  the  entrance  and  the  gate,  that  it  could  hold  out  for  a 
long  time  against  any  who  tried  to  break  in  and  do  mis- 
chief, as  perhaps  they  sometimes  do,  for  I  have  noticed 
that  in  some  places  the  wall  has  been  very  largely  broken 
down  and  rebuilt. 

Within  the  wall  there  are  three  churches,  whereof  the 
first  is  Greek,  the  second  Latin,  and  the  third  Saracen. 
The  first  and  chief  of  these  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Bush,  wherein  rests  the  body  of  St.  Catharine,  which  is 
under  the  ritual  of  Greek  monks.  This  is  a  large  oblong 
church,  covered  over  with  lead,  without  any  pinnacle  or 
tower,  and  without  either  bells  or  wooden  boards,  in  place 
of  which  they  have  another  instrument  wherewith  they  call 
the  faithful  together  to  Divine  service.  There  is  an  iron 
rod  hung  aloft,  upon  which  hang  brazen  rings  of  a  deep 
sound.  The  sacristan  beats  upon  these  rings  with  hammers 
in  a  certain  order  and  measure,  and  they  discourse  most 
sweet  music,  so  that  one  could  dance  to  the  sound  thereof, 
for  they  are  well-tuned  cymbals,  cymbals  of  rejoicing, 
albeit  they  are  more  properly  called  little  bells  ;  for  of  old, 
before  the  use  of  big  bells,  the  people  were  called  together 
to  service  by  little  bells.  Within  the  church  is  well  deco- 
rated, divided  into  many  chapels,  wherein  hang  many 
lamps,  besides  the  lamps  of  St.  Catharine,  and  the  altars, 
and  the  twelve  columns.  Before  each  monk's  seat  there 
hangs  a  lighted  lamp.  This  church  is  joined  at  its  head 
by  the  -Church  of  the  Bush,  whereof  mention  has  been 
made. 

The  second  church  is  the  Latin  church,  near  the  cells  of 
the  pilgrims.     It  is  a  narrow,  oblong  chamber,  with  one 
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well  -  decorated  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine.  The 
walls  of  this  church  are  of  mud,  but  they  are  [b]  covered 
with  mats  of  divers  colours,  woven  of  plaited  palm-leaves, 
for  ornament.  On  these  mats  hang  many  leaves  of  paper, 
whereon  beauteous  prayers  addressed  to  St.  Catharine  are 
written  by  pilgrims ;  for  it  is  the  custom  that  every  com- 
pany of  pilgrims  should  write  a  poem  on  the  blessed 
Catharine  and  hang  it  on  the  wall,  in  which  poem  the 
blessed  Catharine  must  be  praised  and  every  one  of  the 
pilgrims  in  that  company  must  be  named,  provided  always 
that  the  company  has  among  its  members  one  who  knows 
how  to  write  such  verses.  In  the  third  company  of  our 
pilgrims  there  was  the  Venerable  Master  John  Lacinus  {sic), 
Archdeacon  of  Sieben  Kirchen  (in  Transylvania),  who  was 
a  learned  orator,  and  who  straightway  wrote  without  pre- 
meditation the  following  poem  for  his  comrades  : 

'  Receive  thy  crown,  thy  virgin  life's  reward. 

Thou  glorious  martyr  Catharine,  I  pray. 
Accept  the  toil  we  for  thy  sake  endur'd  ; 

Bless  us,  unworthy  though  we  be,  to-day. 
From  Julia's  city  near  the  Danube's  strand. 

The  Levite  John  first  bends  thy  throne  before  ; 
Next  Felix  comes,  the  glory  of  Ulm's  land. 

Who,  doubly  learn'd,  to  God  gives  all  his  lore. 
Harry  of  Schomberg,  Caspar,  too— a  pair, 

Like  Nisus  and  Euryalus  divine  ; 
The  Lord  of  Marspach  from  Franconia  fair. 

And  puissant  Peter  Velsch  of  Argentine.^ 
All  these  together  to  thy  shrine  have  come. 

And  all  return  together  to  their  home  ; 
They  beg  that  o'er  the  land  and  boundless  main 

They  all  may  safely  journey  back  again.' 

He  began  to  write  poems  for  the  other  two  companies,  but 
had  not  leisure  to  finish  them  because  of  our  immediate 
departure. 

^  Argentina  urbs=Argentoratum^  Strasburg. 
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I  earnestly  begged  the  aforesaid  man  of  letters  to  alter 
that  word  '  glory  '  in  his  poem,  because  it  did  not  seem  to 
befit  me,  or  to  say  what  was  true  ;  but  I  could  not  prevail 
upon  him  so  to  do.  *  If  it  be  not  true  one  way,'  said  he,  *  it 
will  be  so  in  another ;  what  I  have  written  I  have  written.' 

The  third  church,  which,  however,  ought  not  and  is  not 
worthy  to  be  called  a  church,  is  a  mosque  of  the  infidel 
Saracens,  and  is  a  large  square  building,  with  a  tall  tower 
adjoining  it,  on  which  they  shout  the  praises  of  Mahomet 
after  their  fashion.  This  mosque  stands  in  the  midst, 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  as  though  it 
were  the  chief  one  of  the  three.  We  entered  this  also 
when  the  Arabs  were  away,  but  found  therein  no  grace,  no 
religion,  no  indulgences,  but  only  an  empty  house  with 
whitewashed  walls.  We  found  no  altar  therein,  for  they 
only  enter  it  to  perform  a  meaningless  ritual.  The  other 
offices  of  the  convent  are  small  and  wretched  ;  the  cells 
are  very  small,  and  are  made  of  plaited  reeds  covered  with 
mud  ;  they  rest  one  upon  the  other,  in  no  regular  order, 
and  are  little  cabins  like  shepherds'  huts  or  tool-houses  in 
gardens.  The  monastery  is  partly  built  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Horeb,  and  the  upper  cells  [60  a]  rest  upon  the 
lower  ones,  and  are  stuck  one  over  another  like  swallows* 
nests.  When  I  saw  them  I  thought  of  Taxeus,  the  son  of 
Coelus,  of  whom  Pliny  tells  us,  in  his  book  on  '  Natural 
History,'  that  he  was  the  first  inventor  of  mud  dwell- 
ings, and  took  the  swallows'  nests  as  his  model ;  for 
in  those  days  architects  had  not  yet  built  palaces.  This 
humble  method  of  building  was  practised  by  the  illustrious 
and  eminent  Christians  of  old  in  their  day ;  for  indeed 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome,  dwelt  in  a 
small  cottage;  and  that  exceeding  rich  man  Abraham 
dwelt  in  the  Promised  Land  in  tabernacles,  as  we  are  told 
in  Heb.  xi.  9,  and  was  visited  by  angels  (Gen.  xviii.  i). 
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Diogenes,  the  philosopher,  always  lay  in  a  tub,  and  used  to 
turn  it  about  at  his  pleasure  according  as  the  wind  blew. 
Ovid  also  fables  that  the  two  old  people  Philemon  and 
Baucis  had  a  cottage  thatched  with  straw,  which  was 
visited  by  the  gods  Jupiter  and  Mercury  when  they  were 
wandering  on  the  earth  together ;  and  afterwards  the  gods, 
not  ungrateful  to  those  who  had  hospitably  entertained 
them,  built  a  great  temple  on  the  spot,  and  made  them 
priest  and  priestess  of  the  sacred  rites  thereof ;  and  after 
their  death  they  were  both  made  gods.  Moreover,  our 
Lord  Jesus  willed  to  be  born  in  the  stable  of  an  inn,  and 
never  had  a  house  of  his  own.  St.  Paul,  too,  the  first 
hermit,  asked  St.  Anthony  whether  the  Christians  had  as 
yet  begun  to  build  tall  houses  like  the  heathen,  and  when 
he  heard  that  they  did  so,  fell  to  weeping  bitterly  over 
their  folly.  So  likewise  St.  Bernard  when  he  saw  shepherds' 
huts  made  of  reeds,  wept  at  the  thought  that  they  were 
like  the  huts  in  which  the  Cistercians  once  dwelt,  who  then 
had  begun  to  inhabit  great  buildings.  St.  Dominic,  when 
he  came  back  to  Bologna  after  having  been  away  for  a 
long  time,  found  the  dormitory  and  cells  raised  up  above 
the  earth  on  which  they  had  formerly  rested.  When  he 
beheld  this  he  was  greatly  grieved,  and  said,  *  O  my 
brethren,  if  you  begin  to  build  palaces  while  I  am  alive, 
what  will  you  do  after  I  am  dead  ?'  and  he  ordered  them 
to  bring  down  what  they  had  raised  up,  and  restore  the 
building  to  its  former  state.  The  great  bishop  St.  Martin 
had  a  wooden  cell  near  his  church.  We  read  of  a  certain 
hermit  who  had  a  cell  fashioned  like  a  tomb,  that  when 
the  Emperor  asked  him  what  measure  he  had  used  in 
building  his  cell,  he  answered,  'My  own  body;  for  this 
place  suffices  to  me  as  a  home  while  I  live,  and  a  tomb 
when  I  am  dead.'  He  added  that  it  is  better  to  leap  into 
heaven  from  a  cottage  than  into  hell  from  a  palace.     Thus 
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St.  Bernard  says,  '  My  brother,  in  our  pilgrimage  through 
this  world,  in  our  warfare  here,  let  us  not  build  houses 
upon  the  earth  to  dwell  in,  but  tents  to  march  from,  like 
men  'who  are  soon  to  be  called  away  from  them  to  begin 
our  journey  home.'  It  is  said  of  Vulcan,  Jupiter's  smith, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  invent  stately  buildings.  See  also 
Part  I.,  page  237. 

THE   MONKS   OF   ST.   CATHARINE'S   MONASTERY,   AND 
,       THEIR  EVIL   HABITS  AND   GRAVE  ERRORS. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  for  one  who  has  not  been  careful 
to  free  himself  from  all  sin  to  blame  the  vices  of  others  ; 
but  now  that  I  am  about  to  speak  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Catharine's  Monastery,  I  shall  be  compelled  by  truth  to 
blame  them  rather  than  praise  them,  notwithstanding  the 
reproaches  of  my  own  life.  This  monastery  once  contained 
many  monks,  and  those  very  holy  ones  ;  but  now  it  has 
but  a  few,  and  those  are  blind  to  the  truth.  A  few  years 
ago  there  were  about  a  hundred  there,  and  lately  there 
were  eighty,  but  now  there  are  scarce  thirty.  These  monks 
have  some  customs  which  are  deserving  of  praise,  but  some 
which  are  abominable.  I  praise  them  because  they  profess 
a  regular  rule — to  wit,  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  under  whose 
guidance  they  lead  a  sufficiently  rigorous  life  in  the  matter 
of  scanty  food  and  coarse  raiment.  Their  food,  like  that 
of  all  Easterns,  is  scanty,  and  their  daily  drink  is  water, 
except  on  some  of  their  highest  feast-days,  when  each 
brother  is  given  a  drink  of  wine.  Their  clothing  [<^]  is 
coarse  and  mean.  They  have  tunics  of  various  kind — one 
monk  has  his  tunic  of  one  sort,  another  of  another — yet 
none  of  them  are  of  a  bright  colour  or  of  good  stuff ;  they 
are  long,  like  a  priest's  cassock,  and  are  girt  with  wide 
laces.  They  have  no  scapulars,  but  hoods  which  are  not 
closed  about  their  necks  and  throats,  but  hang  down  from 
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their  head  down  their  backs.  From  their  temples  two  pieces 
hang  down  from  the  hood,  which  pieces  cover  the  front 
part  of  their  shoulders,  and  reach  down  as  far  as  their 
girdle.  All  of  them  let  their  hair  and  beards  grow  long, 
and  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Nazarites,  never  eat  flesh,  and 
use  no  wine,  save  as  aforesaid.  Many  of  them  are  ancient, 
grave,  and  serious  men  ;  they  receive  anyone  who  betakes 
himself  to  them,  of  whatever  sect  he  may  be,  save  only  the 
Jacobites  and  Armenians,  provided  that  he  is  willing  to 
conform  himself  to  their  rule,  whether  he  be  a  Latin,  a 
Greek,  a  German,  or  an  Egyptian.  Before  our  own  times 
miracles  used  to  be  wrought  among  them  by  reason  of 
their  holiness,  and  no  one  was  chosen  as  Father  after  the 
death  of  him  that  came  before,  unless  he  were  pointed  out 
by  some  miracle,  the  lighting  from  heaven  of  the  lamp  in 
his  cell,  or  otherwise  by  visions  or  oracular  voices. 

Their  buildings,  as  I  have  told  you,  are  in  no  wise 
admirable  or  costly.  I  lay  in  the  cell  of  one  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  saw  therein  nought  save  signs  of  extreme 
poverty.  No  woman  enters  into  them,  neither  are  pilgrim 
women  from  over-sea  parts  let  in,  if  they  come  thither,  for 
the  monks  know  the  bitter  jest : 

'  To  the  place  where  women  dwell, 

Peace  and  quiet  bid  farewell  ; 
Never  can  they  both  contrive 

Underneath  one  roof  to  thrive. 
He  that  lives  a  single  life. 

He  alone  lives  without  strife  ;' 

not  to  speak  of  the  numberless  other  perils  which  monks 
incur  by  dwelling  together  with  women,  to  all  of  which  they 
give  due  weight,  and  suffer  no  woman  to  approach  them.  In 
the  days  of  old,  while  they  were  still  in  obedience  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  they  were  wont  to  welcome  pilgrims  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  cheerfulness,  ministering  to  their 
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necessities  and  giving  them  shoes.  For  this  cause  St. 
Gregory  the  Pope,  as  we  read  in  his  *  Legend/  sent  every 
year  a  great  sum  as  alms  from  Rome  to  Mount  Sinai  for 
those  monks,  because  at  that  time  many  good  works  were 
wrought  by  them  in  the  East  and  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  But,  how,  what  am  I  to  say  ?  If  I  had  seen 
those  friars  and  monks  raise  the  dead,  read  Masses,  confess 
sins,  be  busied  about  heavenly  things,  deal  peaceably  one 
with  another,  keep  the  commandments  of  their  rule,  waste 
their  bodies  with  fasts  and  vigils,  be  zealous  after  chastity, 
and  practise  other  noble  acts  of  virtue,  yet  I  should  boldly 
say  that  they  had  no  holiness,  and  should  not  doubt  that 
they  had  among  them  no  true  righteousness,  no  works 
acceptable  to  God,  no  religion  wherewith  God  was  pleased, 
because  they  are  not  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  without 
it,  seeing  that  first  of  all  they  are  schismatics,  and  from 
the  obstinacy  of  their  schism  have  become  heretics,  and 
therefore  are  not  in  charity,  because  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whereby  charity  is  poured  into  men's  hearts,  is  not 
bestowed  on  those  who  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Canon  Law.^  But  if  they  who  are 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church  cannot  have  a  true  know- 
ledge or  understanding  of  God,  as  is  proved  in  the  Canon 
Law,  it  follows  that  they  cannot  profitably  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  f  neither  can  they  be  freed  from  sin  by  con- 
fession,^  for  Lazarus  was  not  raised  up  save  in  Bethany, 

^  Grat.  Decret,,  pars  ii.,  qu.  i,  chap.  xxix. :  '  Ubi  sana  fides  non  est, 
non  potest  esse  justicia,  quia  Justus  ex  fide  vivit.  Neque  schismatici 
aliquid  sibi  ex  ista  mercede  promittant,  quia  similiter,  ubi  caritas  non 
est,  non  potest  esse  justicia,'  etc. 

2  Grat.  Decret.,  pars  ii.,  causa  xxiv.,  qu.  i,  ch.  xxxiv.,  *  Schisma,'  etc. 

3  Grat.  Decret.,  pars  ii.,  causa  xxiv.,  qu.  i,  ch.  xxvii., '  Quicunque  ab 
unitate  fidei  vel  Patris  Apostolici  quolibet  modo  sese  segregaverint, 
tales  nee  vinculis  peccatorum  absolvi,  nee  januam  possunt.coelestis 
regni  ingredi.' 
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the  house  of  obedience  to  the  Roman  Church  ;  neither  can 
Martha  live  an  active  nor  Mary  a  contemplative  life  save 
in  that  same  house  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  peace  or  virtue 
out  of  the  Church.^  Now,  it  is  evident  that  these  monks 
are  excommunicate,  schismatics,  and  heretics,  because  they 
are  Greeks,  and  the  Greek  Church  is  without  a  head,^  and 
therefore  is  nought.  Moreover,  they  are  Easterns,  and  for 
them  the  true  sun  has  set  (xxiv.,  q.  i,  q.m.).  I  can  prove 
this  same  thing  by  experience ;  for  while  we  sojourned  in 
their  place  they  observed  an  interdict,  and  did  not  perform 
any  part  soever  of  their  Divine  service  while  we  were  there, 
because  they  looked  upon  us  of  the  Roman  Church  as 
excommunicate.  [61  d\  This  same  thing  is  proved  by 
another  fact,  for  they  would  not  grant  us  an  altar  in  their 
churches  whereon  to  celebrate  Mass,  and  said  that  it  was 
the  law  in  their  Church  that  whensoever  any  Latin  cele- 
brates Mass  at  an  altar  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  that  altar 
is  excommunicate  and  profaned,  and  must  be  consecrated 
anew  by  their  bishops.  On  this  subject,  see  above,  page  31. 
From  all  this  there  arises  among  them  a  certain  measure 
of  dislike  of  us,  so  that  when  we  go  into  their  country  in 
God's  service,  they  deal  hardly  with  us,  and  do  nothing 
for  us  out  of  charity ;  but  whatever  they  do  for  us,  they 
do  for  money,  even  as  the  Saracens  do — indeed,  these 
latter  in  many  respects  deal  more  loyally  with  us  than  the 
former.  I  know  from  experience  that  they  will  not  open 
their  church  door  to  a  pilgrim  unless  they  see  his  money 
in  his  hand  to  be  given  them  for  opening  the  same  :  they 
will  not  give  one  a  drink  of  water  without  taking  money 

»  Grat.  Decret.,  pars  ii.,  causa  xxiv.,  qu.  i,  ch.  xxxii.,  'Qui  contra 
pacem  ecclesiae  sunt,'  etc. 

2  Grat.  Decret.,  pars  i.,  dist.  93,  '  Nulla  ratione  clerici  aut  sacerdotes 
habendi  sunt,  qui  sub  nuUius  episcopi  disciplina  et  providentia  guber- 
nantur  ;  tales  enim  acephalos,  id  est,  sine  capite,  prisca  consuetudo 
nominavit.' 
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for  it,  nor  could  we  by  any  entreaties  prevail  upon  them  to 
provide  shoes  for  some  of  our  bare-footed  knights  ;  but 
they  refused  everything,  and  such  things  as  they  were  not 
able  to  refuse  they  gave  us  with  scowling  looks  and  anger. 
But  by  God's  righteous  judgment,  the  proverb  'What  is 
grudged  to  honour  is  bestowed  on  baseness  '  comes  true 
in  their  case ;  for  they  do  indeed  grudge  pilgrims  a  cheerful 
welcome,  not  keeping  St.  Peter's  commandment,  *  Use 
hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging '  (i  Pet.  iv.  9), 
and  not  doing  according  to  what  Jerome  saith,  *  We 
welcome  all  guests  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  wash 
their  feet,  unless  they  be  heretics.'  Wherefore  by  God's 
providence  they  are  constrained  every  day  without  a 
murmur  to  entertain  Saracens  and  infidel  Arabs,  robbers 
and  thieves,  because  they  will  not  do  the  least  service  for 
those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith,  albeit  the  Apostle 
saith,  'Especially  unto  such  as  are  of  the  household  of 
faith '  (Gal.  vi.  10) ;  neither  do  they  remember  or  weigh  in 
their  minds  Cato's  ninth  precept,  '  Look  well  what  manner 
of  man  he  is  to  whom  thou  givest.'  Forasmuch  as  they 
do  not  give  to  those  to  whom  they  ought,  to  him  who 
would  be  thankful  for  small  things,  they  are  forced  to  give 
abundantly  to  those  to  whom  they  ought  not,  to  those 
utterly  ungrateful  dogs  of  Arabs,  who  care  neither  for  God 
nor  man.  Every  day  they  give  bread  and  something  to 
relish  the  bread  to  at  least  eighty  Arabs  of  the  desert — 
that  is,  robbers — and  often  a- hundred  come,  sometimes 
more,  and  if  the  monks  will  not  straightway  give  them 
what  they  ask  for,  they  fall  upon  them  and  upset  the 
convent.  Moreover,  they  are  rich,  and  have  great  posses- 
sions; for  one  of  the  Archbishops  of  Crete,  a  lover  of  St. 
Catharine  the  virgin,  gave  the  monastery  the  great  tithes 
of  the  whole  island  of  Crete,  and  part  of  the  tolls  at  Tor, 
besides    other    benefactions    of  which    I    know   not.      In 
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addition  to  this,  many  alms  are  sent  to  them  from  all  parts 
of  Christendom  by  many  who  think  that  they  are  spending 
their  money  on  good  works,  whereas  it  is  spent  exceeding 
ill ;  for  the  very  monks  themselves  ought  not  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  faithful,  seeing  that  they  are  heretics,  to 
whom,  in  the  words  of  the  Canon,  no  alms  or  legacies 
ought  to  be  given  ;  and  out  of  what  is  given  to  them  they 
actually  maintain  the  Arab  robbers,  who  ought  rather  to 
be  put  to  death  :  neither  do  they  build  anything  to  the 
honour  of  God  ;  while  even  if  they  did  build  churches,  the 
faithful  ought  not  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  a  church 
for  schismatics.  Here  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  tell  you 
what  befell  me  last  year.  When  I  was  in  the  pulpit  at 
Ulm  preaching  to  the  people  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael, 
after  the  sermon  there  came  one  who  offered  me  a  Bull, 
and  begged  that  I  would  read  it  to  the  people,  even  as  it 
had  been  read  aloud  in  the  parish  church  after  service.  It 
was  a  big  letter,  with  a  grand  seal  of  the  Lord  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  dwells  at  Rome ;  and  the  tenor  of  it 
was  that  the  Church  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mount  Sinai  was 
in  need  of  restoration,  to  further  which  work  the  people 
ought  to  lend  helping  hands,  and  to  those  who  did  so  {pl 
lavish  indulgences  were  offered.  The  man  who  brought 
the  letter,  an  old  Greek  monk,  was  standing  by  the  altar 
of  the  holy  cross,  near  the  pulpit,  before  my  face.  He  had 
set  out  his  relics  with  ornaments  and  lighted  candles,  and 
stood  by  the  altar  ready  to  receive  money,  while  the  people 
were  intently  looking  at  me  and  at  him.  When  I  had  read 
the  letter,  I  said  to  the  people  in  plain  words,  *  Lo,  here 
stands  one  of  the  brethren  of  Mount  Sinai,  who  has  come 
from  that  most  holy  place  where  I  myself  have  been,  and 
who  seeks  for  money  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Catharine's 
Church.  Indulgences  are  promised  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria  to  those  who  contribute.     Now,  I  adjure  you 
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in  the  Lord,  that  you  give  nought  to  this  friar,  seeing  that 
he  is  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  and  an  unbeliever,  who  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  into  our  churches,  nor  to  be  present  at 
our  services,  because  he  is  anathema.  Secondly,  give  no 
money  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Catharine's  Church,  even 
though  it  threaten  to  fall,  which,  however,  is  not  so,  for  it 
is  quite  whole  ;  for,  alas  !  at  this  day  that  church  is  not 
catholic,  but  heretical,  and  there  is  no  place  therein  for 
Latins  of  the  Roman  Church  who  are  at  that  place,  neither 
for  them  to  celebrate  Mass,  nor  to  hold  their  services — nay, 
even  when  we  besought  them  they  would  not  either  read 
or  sing  service  in  that  church,  because  they  hold  the 
Roman  Church  to  be  excommunicate  ;  wherefore  let  us 
suffer  it  to  fall  down.  Thirdly,  the  Lord  Patriarch,  when 
he  offers  indulgences  for  the  restoration  of  this  church,  is 
either  misinformed,  or  else,  which  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  the  letter  is  counterfeit ;  for  the  monks  of  that 
monastery  have  an  abbot  or  patriarch  in  the  East,  whom 
they  obey,  and  they  take  no  heed  of  him  who  dwells  at 
Rome,  whose  title  is  only  *  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,'  albeit 
he  never  has  seen  Alexandria,  nor  has  he  perhaps  any 
intention  of  ever  seeing  it,  and  has  no  one  there  who  obeys 
his  orders.  But  those  monks  know  that  the  Roman  Church 
provides  prelates  even  for  those  places  wherein  it  has  no 
followers,  and  so  they  run  away  from  their  own  place, 
come  to  Rome,  and  recognise  a  man  as  their  prelate,  and 
ask  his  aid  for  their  own  profit,  albeit  they  never  would 
show  him  honour  or  obey  him  for  Christ's  sake,  and  they 
give  him  counterfeit  or  carelessly-written  letters,  to  the 
end  that  our  money  may  be  taken  for  the  use  of  heretics. 
Fourthly,  this  friar  stands  here  and  asks  you  to  give  him 
gold  and  silver  for  nought,  whereas  I  know  by  experience 
that  he  himself  in  his  own  place  would  not  open  one  of 
the  doors  of  his  church  to  us  for  nought,  would  not  give  us 
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a  drink  of  cold  water,  would  not  lend  us  a  celindrium^ 
would  not  give  us  a  piece  of  leather  to  mend  our  shoes, 
nor  a  bit  of  old  cloth — nay,  we  had  even  to  buy  our  staves 
from  them,  or  else  to  pay  hire  for  the  staff  which  every  man 
takes  when  he  climbs  the  holy  mountains.  I  did  not  put 
this  down  in  what  I  have  written  before,  but  so  it  is  :  when 
the  pilgrims  are  about  to  ascend  the  holy  mountains,  the 
monks  come  with  staves,  which  they  either  sell  to  them,  or 
lend  to  them  for  hire  ;  but  they  on  no  account  give  them 
away  for  nothing — contrariwise,  thus  breaking  the  spirit  of 
the  words  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  ' 

When  I  had  finished  speaking  thus,  and  the  sermon  was 
at  an  end,  the  people  went  away,  and  did  not  give  that 
monk  a  farthing — nay,  he  was  warned  that  he  had  better 
leave  the  city  as  soon  as  he  could,  before  he  was  searchingly 
questioned  ;  and  of  a  truth  I  believe  that  no  money  collected 
by  him  would  ever  have  reached  Mount  Sinai.  I  after- 
wards heard  that  the  most  serene  Emperor  and  King  of 
the  Romans,  Maximilian,  and  also  the  King  of  Hungary, 
upon  whom  the  aforesaid  envoy  waited,  gave  him  great 
sums  of  money  ;  but  all  in  vain,  because  they  did  not 
observe  the  maxim,  *  Look  well  what  manner  of  man  he 
is  to  whom  thou  givest.'  Indeed,  this  place  is  holy  and 
precious  to  Christians,  and  that  is  what  they  think  of,  so 
they  ask  no  questions  about  what  manner  of  men  dwell 
there,  which  men  are  nought.  Howbeit  [62  a\  the  in- 
dulgences granted  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers  in  God  to  that 
church  are  of  ancient  date,  granted  when  the  church  was 
still  under  the  Pope,  and  they  are  in  force  to  this  day  for 
the  profit  of  the  pilgrims  who  obtain  them,  even  if  they 
visit  the  place  without  bestowing  any  offerings  thereon  ; 
neither  do  pilgrims  do  well  when  to  obtain  indulgences  they 
bestow  offerings  which  are  perverted  to  the  use  of  heretics. 

^  I  am  unable  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this  word.— Ed. 
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THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  FROM  MOUNT 
SINAI,  AND  THE  TROUBLES,  EXTORTIONS,  AND 
VEXATIONS  ENDURED  BY  THEM  BEFORE  THEY 
COULD  GET  OUT  OF  THE  CONVENT  INTO  THE 
DESERT  AGAIN. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  we  arose  before  daylight  and 
celebrated  Masses  in  our  chapel,  after  which  we  went  down 
into  St.  Catharine's  Church  and  received  (-ff)  indulgences 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Bush,  and  at  St. 
Catharine's  sepulchre.  When  we  had  kissed  the  holy 
places,  we  got  leave  from  St.  Catharine  to  return  to  our 
homes,  and  went  up  to  our  own  place  and  made  ready  for 
our  departure.  With  difficulty  we  prevailed  on  the  monks 
to  let  us  fill  our  water-skins  from  the  convent  well ;  for 
in  the  courtyard  there  is  a  great  and  exceeding  deep  well, 
which  has  water  running  into  it  from  the  bottom,  not  rain- 
water, a  thing  which  I  never  saw  in  any  part  of  the  East 
save  there.  They  say  that  Moses  dug  this  well,  and  that 
owing  to  his  prayers  water  flowed  into  it  to  refresh  the 
people  of  Israel.  But  Moses  learned  this  art  of  digging 
wells  in  Egypt,  for  Pliny  tells  us  in  the  first  book  of  his 
*  Natural  History '  that  Danaus,  the  son  of  Belus,  was  the 
first  to  dig  wells  in  Egypt,  that  when  he  sailed  to  Greece 
he  there  did  the  same  thing,  and  from  thence  the  know- 
ledge of  this  thing  spread  into  other  regions. 

When  the  Arabs  saw  that  we  were  making  ready  to 
depart,  their  chief  sent  a  servant  to  us,  who  warned  us 
that  we  must  not  presume  to  leave  the  place  where  we 
were  without  having  first  paid  him  his  dues  ;  so  after  much 
argument  we  gave  him  some  ducats,  and  hoped  that  we 
were  free.  We  now  waited  for  our  camel-drivers,  who  were 
a  long  time  coming  to  us.  At  last  one  came,  who  said  that 
the  camels  were  in  the  hands  of  armed  men,  who  would 
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not  let  them  go  unless  we  paid  toll  for  them.  We  there- 
fore made  an  agreement  with  them,  and  redeemed  our 
camels  from  them  for  money.  The  ass-drivers  also  came 
and  told  us  that  their  asses  were  shut  up  by  the  heathen, 
and  that  we  must  pay  money  to  redeem  them ;  and  so  we 
had  our  purses  continually  open,  for  we  were  obliged  to 
pay  to  escape  from  these  troubles.  Meanwhile,  the  Father 
of  the  monastery  sent  a  message  to  us  complaining  that 
one  of  us  had  chipped  off  a  piece  of  St.  Catharine's  coffin 
with  an  iron  tool,  and  that  if  we  did  not  straightway  give 
it  back  of  our  own  accord,  we  should  presently  be  forced 
so  to  do  by  the  Arabs,  into  whose  hands  he  would  put  the 
matter.  When  we  heard  this  we  were  sore  afraid  ;  more- 
over, we  found  that  the  coffin  was  indeed  mutilated.  But 
none  of  us  confessed  that  he  had  done  this  thing  ;  each 
man  looked  at  his  neighbour,  and  all  cursed  him  who  had 
done  it ;  and  though  we  begged  of  one  another  that  the 
culprit  should  not  be  ashamed  to  confess,  and  should  give 
the  broken  piece  back  again,  and  we  all  declared  that  we 
would  take  his  part  and  pay  whatever  had  to  be  paid,  yet 
no  man  would  avow  it ;  and  at  last  Calinus  said  that  the 
culprit  must  give  him  the  broken  piece  of  stone  \b'\  secretly, 
and  he  would  smooth  the  matter  over  without  making  it 
public.  Thus  it  was  done  ;  but  I  do  not  know  at  this  day 
who  among  us  was  the  culprit.  We  endured  much  tribula- 
tion and  disgrace  during  the  whole  of  this  pilgrimage, 
owing  to  the  foolish  desire  of  some  of  our  party  to  have 
pieces  broken  off  the  holy  places,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
in  Part  I.,  page  2iy  b.  When  this  trouble  was  settled,  the 
monks  and  officers  of  the  convent  came  and  shamelessly 
asked  us  for  money  as  a  Vale,  or  parting  gift,  which  also 
we  gave  them,  albeit  they  had  not  deserved  it.  Then 
came  the  Father  of  the  monastery  in  his  own  proper 
person,  being  a  man  but  little  stricken  by  age,  strong  and 
VOL.  II.  40 
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sensible.  He  asked  us  to  suffer  four  camels  loaded  with 
fruit  to  journey  down  into  Egypt  in  our  company  ;  for 
every  year  at  that  season  the  Father  of  the  monastery 
sends  fruit  to  the  Lord  Soldan,  the  King  of  Egypt.  This 
fruit  is  packed  in  wooden  boxes,  and  is  gathered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  and  Horeb.  The  King  sets  great  store 
by  this  present,  because  the  fruit  has  grown  in  that  holy 
spot,  and  divides  it  among  the  greatest  men  in  Egypt,  who 
receive  that  fruit  as  though  it  were  a  holy  thing  sent  down 
from  heaven.  So  we  took  these  four  camels  into  our  com- 
pany. For  an  account  of  the  gardens  in  the  wilderness, 
wherein  these  fruits  grow,  see  page  41  ^. 

When  at  last  everything  had  been  peaceably  arranged 
and  all  men  had  been  paid,  we  feared  that  after  we  had 
left  the  convent  the  Arabs  would  follow  us  and  plague  us 
in  the  wilderness ;  so  we  went  down  with  Calinus  to  the 
mosque,  where  the  chief  of  the  Arabs  was,  called  him  out, 
and  begged  of  him  that  we  miglit  not  be  troubled  by  his 
men  when  we  were  without  the  monastery.  He  promised 
that  we  should  suffer  no  harm  at  the  hands  of  his  people, 
and  said  that  if  we  wished  to  be  quite  safe,  he  would  send 
some  of  his  servants  with  us  for  three  or  four  days'  journey 
through  the  wilderness  to  protect  us.  We  were  satisfied 
with  this  answer,  and  left  him  free  from  fear.  All  the 
aforesaid  troubles  had  hindered  our  departure  till  mid-day, 
and  now  in  the  full  heat  of  the  sun  we  loaded  our  camels 
with  much  labour  and  many  quarrels,  for  the  camel-drivers 
threw  away  the  water-skins  which  we  had  filled  with  water, 
and  we  on  our  side  put  them  on  again,  and  they  cast  them 
off,  and  without  coming  to  blows  we  abused  one  another 
with  angry  gestures.  At  last  some  Arabs  came  and  recon- 
ciled us  on  condition  that  we  paid  a  fresh  fee  to  the  camel- 
drivers  for  the  carriage  of  the  water-skins.  We  did  so,  and 
had  we  done  so  at  the  beginning,  no  dispute  would  ever 
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have  arisen.  At  last  our  camels  were  loaded,  and  we  left 
the  monastery.  But  an  Arab  came  running  after  us  carry- 
ing a  mattress  and  a  bag,  which  our  camel-drivers  had  left 
behind  on  purpose,  and  so  the  pilgrim  to  whom  the  mattress 
belonged  was  forced  to  buy  it  from  the  Arab,  and  when 
he  had  got  the  mattress,  the  camel-driver  would  not  put  it 
on  his  camel  unless  some  more  coppers  were  paid  him. 
Thus  we  were  thoroughly  well  plagued.  We  now  left  the 
monastery,  going  away  through  the  same  valley  by  which 
we  had  come,  down  into  the  great  valley,  where  the  children 
of  Israel  worshipped  the  golden  calf.  We  travelled  at  a 
slow  pace  for  four  hours,  and  in  the  evening  pitched  our 
tents  in  a  place  which  the  Arabs  called  Wachya.  Here 
we  had  difficulty  in  finding  enough  sticks  for  a  fire  to  cook 
our  food.  The  Arabs  with  the  camels  who  bore  the  fruit 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  so  we  passed 

that  night. 

THE  JOURNEY. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  which  was  the  eighteenth  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  we  rose  three  hours  before  daylight,  loaded 
our  camels,  left  the  place  Wackya,  passing  through  that 
narrow  entrance  whereof  I  have  spoken  on  page  32.  We 
turned  our  backs  upon  the  highest  Sinai  Mountains,  and 
came  back  again  into  Machera,  where  Moses  used  to  feed 
Jethro's  flocks.  On  this  level  plain  we  departed  from  the 
road  whereby  we  had  come  [63  d\  in  on  our  arrival,  leaving 
it  on  the  right  hand,  while  we  turned  off  to  the  left  and 
went  down  into  a  pathless  torrent-bed,  which  nevertheless 
was  a  pleasant  place,  because  it  stood  full  of  tamarisk- 
trees  and  bushes.  As  the  asses  and  camels  passed  through 
these,  they  plucked  the  leaves  with  the  dew  upon  them 
from  the  little  boughs,  while  we  sucked  the  dew  from  the 
leaves,  for  it  was  as  sweet  as  sugar  or  honey,  and  it  is  from 
it  that  the  luscious  manna  is  formed.    About  noon  we  came 
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up  out  of  that  torrent-bed  into  the  valley  where  we  had 
our  scuffle  with  the  Arabs  on  St.  Matthaeus's  Day,  eight 
days  before.  As  we  were  passing  over  into  this  torrent- 
bed,  lo,  of  a  sudden  a  wild  ass  ran  vehemently  down  from 
the  heights  at  a  great  speed  towards  us,  as  though  he 
would  dash  in  among  our  company.  We,  who  never  had 
seen  one  before,  never  thought  that  he  was  anything  but 
a  domestic  ass,  and  were  surprised  at  his  swiftness  and 
beauty.  He  ran  down  looking  at  our  asses,  and  I  fancy 
that  he  was  after  them,  seeing  that  otherwise  they  avoid 
the  company  of  man.  One  of  the  Arabs  cautiously  followed 
the  beast  sidelong,  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  meaning  to 
shoot  it,  but  the  beast  fled  before  he  was  within  shot,  but 
yet  went  slowly  away  from  his  pursuer,  as  if  he  would 
draw  the  man  on  after  him  and  make  sport  of  him  ;  but 
at  last  when  the  Arab  was  nearer  to  him,  he  drew  his  bow 
and  wounded  the  beast,  who  presently  cast  forth  the  arrow 
and  went  off  down  a  steep  place,  but  the  young  man 
brought  us  the  arrow,  and  there  was  blood  on  the  point. 
Not  long  afterwards  we  saw  five  wild  asses  together, 
running  among  the  rocks.  Those  who  write  of  natural 
history  have  much  to  say  about  the  wild  ass.  The  onager, 
or  wild  ass,  is  a  handsome  beast,  with  a  smaller  head  than 
the  common  ass,  and  is  a  free,  untamable,  wanton  animal 
which  dwells  in  mountainous  and  barren  places,  and  is  so 
swift  that  it  can  outrun  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  lion. 
For  this  reason  it  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  among 
their  chief  gods,  rather  than  Diomedes,  as  we  are  told  by 
Eusebius  in  his  work  De  Evangelica  praeparatione,  Book  V., 
ch.  xiii.  It  can  endure  thirst  for  a  long  time,  longer  than 
any  other  creature,  and  when  unable  to  come  at  water  it 
lives  on  the  wind,  which  it  stands  on  rocks  and  snuffs  up  : 
so  Jer.  xiv.  6,  'And  the  wild  asses  did  stand  in  the  high 
places,   and    snuffed    up    the   wind    like   dragons ' ;    also 
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Psa.  civ.  II,  *  And  the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst/  .  .  . 
The  wild  ass  brays  twelve  times  in  the  day  and  twelve 
times  in  the  night,  and  hereby  they  who  dwell  in  the 
wilderness  are  able  to  distinguish  the  hours  of  the  night.  ... 
Swift  mules  are  born  of  the  wild  ass  and  the  mare,  but 
swifter  than  these  are  the  offspring  of  the  wild  ass  and  the, 
tame  she-ass.  These  are  exceeding  costly  mules,  such  as 
are  ridden  by  princes  and  great  men.  About  sunset  we 
came  to  a  dry  and  desolate  torrent-bed  which  the  Arabs 
called  Elphat.  Here  we  unloaded  our  beasts,  pitched  our 
tents,  and  lay  there  for  the  night.  The  place  was  so 
exceeding  waste  and  barren,  that  we  had  no  hope  of 
finding  wood  enough  for  a  fire,  but  we  did  find  enough  to 
warm  water  for  a  cake. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day,  which  is  the  Feast  of  St* 
Michael,  we  rose  before  daylight,  and  journeyed  out  through 
the  same  desert  torrent-beds  through  which  we  had  come 
in.  We  had  a  tedious  and  toilsome  day,  because  we  made 
a  long  journey  over  exceeding  bad  ground,  not  over  sand, 
which  we  could  have  borne  with  patience,  but  over  dust — 
nay,  over  ashes.  All  day  long  we  walked  over  dust  and 
ashes.  We  wondered  not  a  little  whence  came  the  vast 
abundance  of  dust  and  ashes  which  is  spread  all  over  that 
country,  seeing  that  there  is  no  human  dwelling,  no  fire, 
and  nothing  that  will  burn.  This  question  we  answered 
as  follows  according  to  the  Catholic  Faith  :  '  Forasmuch 
as  God  hath  sent  the  curses  of  all  lands  upon  this  stony 
desert,  He  hath  sent  upon  it  this  one  also,  that  no  shower 
of  rain,  snow,  or  dew  should  fall  thereon ;  but  showers  of 
dust  and  ashes,  which  curse  He  threatened  should  come 
upon  the  Holy  Land  in  like  fashion  if  they  who  dwelt 
therein  did  not  keep  His  commandments.'  *  The  Lord 
shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and  dust :  from 
heaven   shall   it   come    down    upon    thee,   until   thou   be 
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destroyed  '  (Deut.  xxviii.  24).  Thus  did  the  Lord  to  the 
land  of  Egypt,  when  Moses  and  Aaron,  at  His  command, 
took  handfuls  of  ashes  from  the  furnace  and  sprinkled  it 
toward  heaven,  and  it  became  a  boil,  breaking  forth  with 
blains  upon  man  and  upon  beast,  as  we  read  in  Exod.  ix.  10. 
So  we  imagined  that  this  part  of  the  wilderness  also  had 
been  struck  by  the  same  plague  as  Egypt,  and  we  feared, 
lest  we  should  break  out  into  blains  like  the  Egyptians ; 
howbeit,  the  Lord  kept  us  whole  as  we  passed  through  that 
land  of  ashes. 

We  came  into  a  valley,  where  we  found  an  idol  in  the 
shape  of  an  Aethiopian  boy,  standing  in  a  cave  in  the  rock. 
From  time  to  time  the  Arabs  make  offerings  to  this  idol, 
and  they  would  have  been  well  pleased  if  we  had  offered 
some  silver  to  it,  but  we  would  not.  Some  of  them  tore 
pieces  off  their  shirts  and  hung  them  up  before  the  idol,  as 
they  are  wont  to  do  in  places  where  they  believe  any 
divinity  to  be  present,  as  may  be  seen  on  pages  29  d  and 
S3  a.  With  regard  to  this  silly  custom  of  worship  by 
pieces  of  rag,  one  may  say  that  as  some  men  think  nothing 
in  the  world  to  be  more  worthy,  noble,  and  acceptable  to 
God  than  the  skin  of  dead  creatures,  on  which  God  has 
written  Himself,  His  most  secret  mysteries,  and  the  whole 
system  of  the  world,  even  so,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  old 
useless  rags  of  linen  and  strips  of  shirts  are  worthy  of 
reverence,  seeing  that  no  less  things  are  written  upon 
them  than  on  the  skins  of  dead  creatures,  for  all  things 
Divine  and  human,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  eternal  and 
transitory,  present  and  future,  visible  and  invisible,  natural 
and  miraculous  ;  things  which  must  be  believed,  and  things 
which  can  be  proved  ;  things  reasonable,  and  things  super- 
natural;  and  all  other  things,  both  good  and  bad  ;  things 
to  be  desired,  and  things  to  be  shunned,  all  are  written 
upon  either  parchment  or  paper,  and  perhaps  it  is  for  this 
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reason  that  the  infidels  think  that  these  rags  are  accept- 
able to  their  gods,  and  offer  them.  From  this  place  we 
journeyed  on  our  way  until  the  evening,  and  pitched  our 
tents  in  a  wild  place,  [3]  which  the  Arabs  called  EffkayL 
When  we  had  settled  ourselves,  we  again  began  to  be  in 
want  and  to  suffer  for  lack  of  water,  which  was  beyond  all 
measure  grievous  to  us,  and  hard  to  be  borne,  for  that 
evening  we  had  scarcely  enough  water  to  cook  some  soup 
or  broth  ^  to  eat  with  our  cakes  of  bread.  We  thought  of 
the  great  store  of  meat,  of  ganders  and  geese,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  house  in  our  country  on  the 
evening  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  and  we  began  to  burn 
with  desire  for  the  flesh-pots,  the  spits  full  of  roasted  meats, 
the  baskets  of  fish,  and  the  hot  puddings.  It  was  with  us 
almost  as  it  was  with  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, when  they  remembered  the  plenty  of  Egypt,  and 
lusted  after  the  flesh,  the  fish,  the  onions,  the  garlic,  and 
the  melons  (Exod.  xvi.  3),  and  more  fully  Num.  xi.  5. 
But  our  desire  was  in  vain,  for  we  had  not  Moses  with  us 
to  bring  us  quails  from  the  parts  beyond  sea,  as  he  did  for 
them,  albeit  the  wrath  of  God  fell  upon  them,  for  the 
Psalm  says  :  *  But  when  the  meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths 
the  heavy  wrath  of  God  came  down  upon  them,  and  slew 
them'  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  31).  So  we  passed  a  wretched 
Michaelmas  Day,  and  had  an  unquiet  night  because  of 
the  ashes,  and  the  winds  which  blew  them  into  the  air. 

^  *  Prodium,  pro  Brodium,  nostris  Brouet.  Statuta  Monast.  Mellic. 
an  145 1,  in  ejusdem  Chron.,  p.  426.  Die  parasceves  pro  relevatione 
fratrum  detur  singulis  aliquid  coctum,  viz.,  Prodium  de  furfur^, 
vulgariter  Stob,  vel  de  pisis,  non  tamen  nisi  sale  conditum.'— Du 
Cange. 
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HOW  WE   SUFFERED   FOR  LACK  OF  WATER. 

On  the  thirtieth,  the  last  day  of  September,  being  the 
Feast  of  St.  Jerome,  we  left  the  aforesaid  place  immediately 
after  midnight,  four  hours  before  daybreak,  and  went  on 
our  way  through  the  pathless  wilderness,  leaving  behind  us 
the  loftier  and  inner  ranges  of  mountains.  When  it  was 
bright  day  we  came  into  the  wilderness  of  Ramathaim,  to 
the  place  where  we  made  our  camp  on  the  19th,  at  the  foot 
of  the  country  of  Rachkaym,  where  we  came  down  the 
steep  hillside,  as  is  told  on  page  28  b.  We  did  not  go  up 
that  steep  place  again  into  the  mountains,  but  left  the  hill 
country  on  our  right  hand,  and  went  down  toward  the 
Red  Sea.  It  was  here  that  we  departed  from  the  road  by 
which  we  had  come,  and  turned  off  from  it  toward  Egypt. 
At  this  time  we  were  suffering  from  want  of  water,  and 
murmured  for  water,  saying  to  Calinus,  who  was  our 
Moses  :  '  Give  us  water  that  we  may  drink,*  even  as  the 
Jews  said  to  Moses  (Exod.  xvii.  2).  Calinus  answered, 
that  if  we  wanted  water,  we  must  turn  aside  a  little  way 
from  the  true  path,  away  from  the  camels,  who  could  not 
be  led  over  that  pathless  country.  We  said  that  we  must 
have  water,  because  all  the  way  from  Mount  Sinai  to  this 
place  we  had  seen  no  water,  and  had  almost  emptied  our 
water-skins.  Upon  this  a  certain  Arab  who  had  joined  us 
in  the  wilderness  told  Calinus  that  he  knew  a  place  where 
there  were  many  wells,  and  would  guide  us  thither.  So  we 
let  the  camels  and  Calinus  go  straight  on  toward  the  Red 
Sea,  and  followed  the  Arab  into  this  other  country.  We 
came  with  him  to  a  wild  and  rocky  torrent-be;d,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  lofty  walls  of  rock,  through  which  in  its^^ 
season  water  ran  so  furiously  as  to  move  great  rocks.  We 
went  a  long  way  down  this  torrent-bed,  and  began  to  be 
afraid,  as  the  place  was  a  savage  desert.     We  talked  one 
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with  another,  and  wondered  at  ourselves,  that  to  get  water 
we  had  left  all  our  goods  on  the  camels,  had  left  our  guides, 
ass-drivers  and  camel-drivers,  and  had  joined  one  solitary 
man — the  strangest  of  strangers — and  were  following  him 
over  these  pathless  wilds.  Nevertheless,  we  all  thought 
that  this  Arab  was  a  good  man,  for  he  strove  in  every  way 
that  he  couFd  to  encourage  us,  and  merrily  ran  on  before 
us,  pointing  out  the  high  rocks  and  barren  [64  a]  bed  of 
that  torrent  as  though  he  himself  wondered  thereat.  After 
we  had  gone  down  a  long  way,  we  climbed  up  the  rocks 
out  of  the  torrent-bed,  and  came  into  a  place  full  of  bushes 
and  green  shrubs.  Passing  through  this  we  came  into  a 
sandy  plain,  whereon  we  saw  many  footprints  of  men, 
camels,  and  asses  marked  on  the  sand.  This  plain  was 
set  about  with  bushes  and  fruit-trees,  and  in  it  there  were 
many  wells  and  pits  full  of  water.  When  we  saw  them, 
we  leaped  off  our  asses  and  rejoiced  at  having  found 
water.  We  ran  up  to  the  nearest  pit,  and  let  down  into  it 
a  bucket  made  of  leather,  which  our  Arab  carried  with 
him.  We  drew  up  from  it  some  thick  muddy  water,  and 
when  we  would  have  drunk  it,  we  tasted  it  and  found  it 
exceeding  salt,  even  as  though  it  had  been  drawn  out  of 
the  Sea,  so  that  not  even  our  asses  could  drink  it.  But 
when  we  looked  reproachfully  at  our  Arab  guide,  as  much 
as  to  say  that  he  had  made  sport  of  us  and  brought  us 
hither  for  nothing,  he  signed  to  us  that  we  must  taste  the 
other  wells  also,  and  seek  for  sweet  water.  So  we  went  to 
another  pit  and  drew  out  some  water,  which  was  insipid, 
yet  not  so  salt  as  the  first,  and  thus  we  went  round  all  the 
pits  and  found  water  for  our  beasts,  but  there  was  no  water 
in  these  wells  for  us.  Hereupon  the  Arab  began  to  dig 
and  to  cast  out  the  earth  with  his  hands  in  a  dry  pit  which 
we  had  found,  and  which  was  not  very  deep.  After  we 
had  dug  for  a  little  while,  \yater  began  to  gush  forth,  and, 
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albeit  muddy,  it  was  sweet.  With  this  water  we  filled  our 
water-skins  and  our  bellies,  caring  nothing  for  its  muddi- 
ness.  Every  man  who  knows  this  plain  does  this,  and 
digs  a  well  for  himself,  for  the  water  below  is  sweet ;  but 
when  the  sun  shines  hot  into  the  wells,  it  makes  the  water 
salt,  wherefore  we  only  found  salt  water  in  the  wells  which 
had  already  been  dug.  If  these  wells  had  been  dug  deep 
down,  walled  round,  and  shielded  from  the  sun's  heat,  I 
believe  that  there  would  be  good  drinkable  water  at  that 
place.  It  is  indeed  a  wondrous  thing  how  there  should  be 
water  in  that  sandy  soil.  We  wonder  at  Neptune,  the  God 
of  the  Sea,  who  after  he  had  set  free  the  daughter  of 
Danaus  from  the  satyr  in  the  wilderness,  and  had  ravished 
her  there,  struck  his  trident  upon  the  ground  in  the  place 
where  he  had  consorted  with  the  maiden,  and  a  fountain 
burst  forth  ;  but  here  we  had  no  trident  or  spade,  but  made 
a  fountain  with  our  own  hands.  In  this  place  we  find 
exceeding  salt  water  in  springs,  like  the  water  of  the 
fountain  called  Exampeus,^  which  is  in  the  land  of  the 
Caliopades  (?).  This  fountain  sends  forth  such  bitter 
waters  that  it  renders  the  river  into  which  it  flows  com- 
pletely bitter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fountain 
called  Alis,  which  is  so  sweet  to  drink  of  that  he  that  has 
it  cares  for  no  other  drink.  Even  so  on  this  spot  we  found 
sweet  and  bitter  waters  together.  But  in  a  certain  place 
in  our  own  country  I  have  seen  even  more  remarkable 
qualities  in  one  and  the  same  water.  Above  Coblenz,  near 
the  town  of  Nassau,  there  boils  forth  from  the  rock  hot 
bitter  water,  and  from  out  of  the  rifts  and  crevices  of  the 
same  rock  hotter  and  bitterer  water ;  yet  sweet  cold  water 
is  to  be  found  at  the  same  place,  and  cold  bitter  water 
likewise,  and  nevertheless  they  all  flow  out  of  one  rock. 
This  place  is  called  *  The  Waters  of  Ems,'  and  in  it  there 
«  Hdt.  iv.  52. 
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are  lodgings  for  those  who  wish  to  bathe  there,  for  the 
waters  are  medicinal. 

When  we  had  watered  ourselves  and  our  beasts,  we 
hurriedly  left  the  place  and  came  again  into  another 
wild  torrent-bed.  After  we  had  journeyed  along  it  for 
a  long  way,  we  climbed  up  one  side  of  it  and  saw  our 
camels  walking  on  far  away  above  us ;  so  we  quickened 
our  pace  and  followed  [d]  them.  By  the  time  that  we  had 
reached  them,  the  water  in  our  jars  was  warm,  useless  to 
drink,  and  slightly  salt ;  for  no  sooner  does  this  water  feel 
the  sun's  heat  than  it  inclines  to  become  salt.  That  day 
we  travelled  under  an  exceeding  hot  sun  over  wondrous 
barren  and  desert  torrent-beds.  In  the  evening  we  came 
to  a  torrent-bed  which  they  called  Laccrara^  and  pitched 
our  tents  in  it  near  a  stony  hill-side  overhung  by  beetling 
rocks.  Here  our  company  took  our  beds  and  carried  them 
into  a  great  cave,  where  we  settled  ourselves  ;  for  we 
loathed  our  tent,  and  would  not  lie  in  it  unless  we  were 
forced,  because  we  lay  in  it  locked  close  together  one  with 
another,  and  became  covered  with  each  other's  lice.  All 
the  rocks,  stones,  and  ground  of  this  place  were  formed  of 
an  exceeding  white  earth,  so  that  we  were  besprinkled  with 
white  dust,  even  as  though  we  had  been  in  a  flour-mill 
where  the  flour  flies  about.  While  we  were  gathering 
sticks  and  cooking,  our  guides  and  Arabs  came  round 
our  tents  begging  biscuits,  eggs,  and  the  like  things  to  eat, 
yet  they  ate  but  little  that  evening.  The  cause  of  this  I 
shall  presently  set  forth. 
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THE  EIGHTH  CHAPTER,  CONTAINING  THE 
DOINGS  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  DURING  THE 
MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  AND  MANY  OTHER 
THINGS. 

Two  hours  before  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  October 
dawned,  the  Saracens  and  Arabs,  and  all  they  of  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  who  were  with  us,  rose  up,  lighted  a 
fire  and  candles,  and  began  to  eat,  drink,  make  merry, 
laugh,  and  sing.  They  became  jovial  far  beyond  their 
usual  wont,  and  roused  us  with  their  shouts,  and  invited  us 
to  revel  with  them.  When  we  questioned  them  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  untimely  feasting,  they  told  us  that  at  day- 
break their  fast  began,  and  therefore  they  ate  and  were 
merry  before  the  dawn,  forasmuch  as  this  is  how  they  keep 
the  fast  which  Mahomet  has  enjoined  them  in  his  Alcoran  ; 
for  they  have  no  fast  throughout  all  the  year  save  in  the 
month  of  October,  in  which  they  fast  in  such  sort  that 
every  day  from  the  twilight,  when  the  day  is  about  to 
dawn  and  there  is  sufficient  light  to  tell  a  black  thread 
from  a  white  one,  they  fast  even  to  the  going  down  of  the 
sun ;  and  during  the  day-time  they  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
neither  do  they  converse  with  their  wives,  but  rest,  sleep, 
and  pass  the  day  in  a  kind  of  sorrowful  sluggishness.  But 
as  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  they  rouse  themselves,  wake  up, 
lay  tables,  and  eat  and  drink,  not  once,  but  as  often  as  they 
please.     All  night  long  they  shout,  sing,  and  run  to  and 
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fro,  and  every  night  of  the  fast  they  go  mad  thus,  and 
solace  themselves  with  their  wives.  Those  who  are  not 
able  to  watch  all  night  lie  down  to  sleep,  but  rise  two 
hours  before  daylight  to  eat,  and  cease  eating  when  they 
see  the  dawn.  In  towns,  therefore,  their  priests  run  through 
the  streets  two  hours  before  the  dawn  and  beat  pieces  of 
wood  together  to  rouse  men  up  that  they  may  eat  and 
enjoy  themselves.  O  what  a  strange  unnatural  fast,  fit 
only  for  carnal  and  beastly  men  !  Far,  far  from  us  be  he 
that  preaches  such  fasting  as  this,  that  after  the  fast  has 
been  fulfilled  during  the  day  he  bids  men  spend  their 
night  in  lust,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  revelling,  so  that 
he  seems  to  have  instituted  this  fast  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  after  it  is  over  men  may  indulge  all  their  basest 
desires  with  greater  enjoyment  and  [65  a]  appetite.  We 
were  much  disturbed  at  night  by  their  rioting  throughout 
this  month,  as  what  follows  will  show.  When  day  was 
near  at  hand,  after  they  had  gorged  themselves  and  were 
about  to  load  their  camels,  they  found  that  one  of  the 
camels  had  been  stolen ;  for  thieves  roam  through  the 
wilderness,  who  stand  in  the  day-time  on  the  tops  of  high 
rocks  and  watch  companies  of  men  passing  by,  to  see 
where  they  stop  for  the  night ;  then  when  they  are  all 
asleep  these  robbers  go  quietly  in  among  them  and  loose 
camels  or  asses  from  their  picket-ropes,  and  take  bags  and 
scrips  if  they  can.  The  camel-drivers  were  vexed  at  this, 
and  two  of  them  took  spears  and  ran  off  into  the  country 
to  seek  the  beast,  while  we  put  the  lost  camel's  load  upon 
another  one's  back  and  set  out  from  Laccrara  over  a  sandy 
tract.  Three  hours  later  our  camel-drivers  came  back 
with  the  lost  camel.  Their  clothes  were  bespattered  with 
blood,  and  their  spears  dripped  with  blood  ;  they  had 
found  two  thieves  with  their  beast  in  a  cave,  to  which  they 
were  guided  by  the  tell-tale  footprints  of  the  beast  and  of 
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the  thieves,  and  had  slain  one  of  them  with  the  spear,  but 
the  other  had  run  away  and  escaped  death.  This  was  the 
same  thing  which  Virgil  tells  us  befell  Hercules.  While 
Hercules  was  feasting  with  Evander,  he  placed  his  oxen 
among  Evander's  herds.  Now,  not  far  from  that  place 
there  dwelt  in  a  cave  a  giant  of  huge  stature  named  Cacus, 
a  son  of  Vulcan,  who  belched  forth  flames  from  his  mouth, 
and  who  vexed  all  that  country  with  his  robberies  and 
thefts.  This  giant  came  forth  from  his  cave  by  night,  and 
dragged  the  oxen  of  Hercules  into  his  cave  by  their  tails. 
When  Hercules  saw  that  some  of  his  oxen  had  been 
stolen,  and  could  not  guess  whither  they  had  gone,  he  saw 
the  footprints  of  the  thief  leading  from  the  herd  to  the 
cave.  Hereupon  Hercules  ran  up,  dragged  him  out  of  the 
cave,  slew  him  with  his  club,  and  drove  his  oxen  back 
again. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  went  on  our  way,  we  came  out  of  the 
mountains  into  the  land  of  Midian,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  albeit  we  were  still  a  long  way  from  its  waters. 
This  land  is  called  Midian  from  the  city  of  Midian  which 
was  built  by  one  of  Abraham's  sons  by  Keturah,  named 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  and  he  named  it  after  his  own 
name.  The  first  merchants  of  whom  we  read,  those  who 
bought  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28),  belonged  to  this  city.  Of 
this  city  was  Jethro,  the  chief  priest  and  King  of  Midian, 
of  whom  also  I  have  made  mention  on  page  8  d,  to  whom 
Moses  fled  for  refuge  from  Egypt,  and  took  his  daughter 
to  wife  (Exod.  ii.). 

As  we  went  onward  we  came  out  of  the  pathless  wilder- 
ness on  to  the  common  beaten  king's  highway  that  leads 
up  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  and  Gazara,  which  we  departed 
from  near  Gazara,  as  is  told  above,  page  28,  when  we 
entered  into  the  wilderness.  From  that  place  to  this  we 
had  no  road  to  follow,  but  walked  by  day  and  by  night, 
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guiding  our  course  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  even  as 
men  do  at  sea.  We  were  beyond  measure  rejoiced  at 
finding  the  road,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  come 
back  into  the  world.  At  this  place  the  road  which  leads 
up  from  Egypt  divides  into  two  roads :  one  leads  up  along 
the  shore  of  the  Great  Sea  to  Palestine,  and  thence  to 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  over  which  road  men  are  continually 
coming  and  going  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Egypt  and  con- 
trariwise ;  the  other  road  leads  from  Egypt  up  to  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Midian,  and  Tor,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea 
mentioned  above,  page  39  d.  So  we  went  along  this  high- 
road toward  Egypt  with  joy,  and  we  rejoiced  in  that  we 
had  again  found  the  footprints  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  for  it 
was  along  this  road  that  Joseph  brought  the  Virgin  Mary 
with  the  child  Jesus  into  Egypt  at  the  bidding  of  the  angel 
(Matt.  ii.). 

Toward  evening  we  came  to  the  wilderness  of  Elim, 
where  the  children  [d]  of  Israel  encamped  after  the  crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea,  where  there  were  twelve  wells  of  water 
and  three  score  and  ten  palm-trees  (Exod.  xv.  27).  But 
we  went  away  from  the  place  where  the  wells  are,  and  also 
turned  aside  out  of  the  public  road  for  about  one  Italian 
mile,  and  pitched  our  tents  in  a  dirty  place  which  they 
called  Derondon.  Here  the  ground  was  swarming  with 
vermin  and  insects,  and  Pharaoh's  lice  were  beyond 
counting.  Of  these  I  have  told  you  on  page  27.  We 
were  angry  with  Calinus  for  not  having  caused  the  tents 
to  be  pitched  in  the  place  where  the  wells  are;  but  he 
made  a  reasonable  excuse  for  this,  saying  that  we  were 
hot  and  thirsty  to  such  a  degree  that  if  we  had  halted 
beside  the  waters  we  should  have  never  ceased  drinking 
until  we  killed  ourselves.  Another  reason  was  that  near 
these  waters  are  swamps,  and  in  the  swamps  are  number- 
less serpents  of  divers  kinds,  worms,  and  vipers ;  wherefore 
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it  is  not  expedient  to  tarry  near  the  waters.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  robber  Arabs  of  the  desert  are  wont  to 
pitch  their  tents  beside  the  waters,  and  sometimes  come  by 
night  to  the  places  where  water  is  ;  and  if  they  found  us 
there,  they  would  plague  us  and  rob  us.  Another  reason 
is  that  beside  those  waters  is  a  village,  full  of  most  pestilent 
Midianites,  who  would  have  troubled  us  in  many  ways, 
even  in  the  night-time,  if  they  learned  that  we  had  pitched 
our  tents  there.  Another  reason  is  that  the  highroad  leads 
close  by  the  wells,  and  along  the  road  both  merchants  and 
robber  Arabs  and  Midianites  pass  by  night,  and  we  should 
not  be  undisturbed  by  them.  So  after  we  had  pitched  our 
tents,  we  went  down  together  with  our  ass-drivers  to  the 
place  of  the  wells  and  palm-trees,  and  filled  both  our 
water-skins  and  our  jars,  with  which  our  ass-drivers  went 
back  to  the  tents  ;  but  we  remained  in  that  delightful  spot, 
stripped  ourselves,  and  bathed,  for  we  found  plenty  of 
water,  clear  and  luke-warm,  to  wash  ourselves  in.  Beside 
these  waters  grew  bushes  and  shrubs,  and  not  far  away 
was  the  village,  in  which  was  a  multitude  of  palm-trees. 
At  the  time  when  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  in  this 
place,  there  were  here  twelve  wells  and  seventy  palm-trees. 
At  this  day  there  are  not  precisely  twelve  wells,  but  there 
are  many  springs  of  water  on  a  hill-side,  which  pour  forth 
water  every  way,  neither  are  there  seventy  palms,  but 
many  more  ;  nevertheless,  the  place  is  the  same. 

Because  of  these  spouting  springs  of  water,  I  imagine 
that  some  one  of  the  nymphs  must  have  made  this  place 
famous  in  the  imaginations  of  the  poets  ;  moreover,  this 
idea  is  assisted  by  the  Arabic  name  of  the  place,  for  it  is 
called  Dorindon.  Now,  Doris  was  the  daughter  of  Coelus 
and  Vesta,  who  was  the  wife  of  Oceanus,  and  the  mother 
of  all  the  nymphs.  To  which  of  the  nymphs  this  place 
was  sacred,  I  know  not ;  yet  this  I  do  know  for  certain, 
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that  it  was  hallowed  by  being  the  sixth  halting-place  of 
the  children  of  Israel  in  their  flight  out  of  Egypt,  as  is 
told  in  Exod.  xv.  27,  and  Numb,  xxxiii.  9.  We  stayed  at 
these  waters  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  refreshed  our- 
selves there  greatly,  and  we  drank,  bathed,  and  cleansed 
ourselves  from  vermin.  Meanwhile,  some  fairly  well-looking 
Midianitish  girls  came  down  with  their  flocks  to  the  waters. 
They  stood  by  another  part  of  the  waters  and  wondered 
at  us,  looked  earnestly  at  us,  laughed,  and  seemed  to  pray. 
I  did  not  forget  at  that  place  the  wantonness  of  that  un- 
chaste Midianitish  woman  who  companied  with  one  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  sight  of  Moses  and  all  the  people, 
or  the  zeal  of  Phineas,  who  struck  them  both  through  with 
a  javelin,  for  which  cause  twenty  and  four  thousand  men 
died  in  the  wilderness  of  Shittim  (Numb.  xxv.).  Where- 
fore the  laughter  and  jests  of  these  girls  were  an  abomina- 
tion to  us,  and  we  made  as  though  we  did  not  see  their 
smiles,  \66  a]  howbeit  we  could  scarcely  keep  some  young 
knights  from  showing  them  some  sign  of  amusement.  As 
we  stayed  a  longish  time  at  this  place,  Calinus  sent  an 
Arab  to  us  with  a  message  that  we  must  come  quickly 
back  to  our  tents,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  us.  So  we  went  down  thither,  and  found  our 
supper  ready,  which  we  ate  with  great  and  unwonted  joy ; 
for  our  drink  of  water  had  affected  us  even  as  though  we 
had  drunk  of  the  red  spring  which  is  in  Aethiopia,  whereof 
they  say  that  he  that  drinks  becomes  mad.  While  we  were 
making  merry,  our  Saracens  and  Arabs  sat  sorrowful,  pale, 
and  silent,  because  of  their  accursed  fast ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  sun  had  plunged  into  chaos,  when  we  had  sought  rest, 
they  in  their  turn  began  to  play  pranks,  sing,  howl,  bellow, 
eat,  and  drink.  They  gave  us  no  rest  for  nearly  the  whole 
night,  and  with  this  riot  they  carry  out  the  rules  of  their 
fast.  Sometimes  we  rose,  went  out  of  our  tents,  ran  to 
VOL.  II.  41 
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them,  and  forced  them  by  threats  to  be  silent ;  and  some- 
times, when  they  were  baking  cakes  in  the  ashes,  we 
remained  with  them,  and  looked  on  at  their  follies. 


JOURNEY   THROUGH    THE   WILDERNESS    AND   TERROR   OF 
THE   PILGRIMS. 

On  the  second  day  of  October  we  rose  early,  but  left 
late  because  of  the  loss  of  three  camels,  which  they  thought 
had  been  stolen,  but  by  following  their  tracks  they  were 
found  grazing  in  the  wilderness.  They  were  brought  back 
after  sunrise,  and  so  we  loaded  our  beasts,  left  Elim,  and 
went  along  the  highway  over  exceeding  wide  fields  down 
toward  the  Red  Sea.  Behind  us  came  some  other  men 
with  camels  along  the  road  leading  from  Tor,  and  we 
feared  that  perchance  they  might  be  robbers,  because  they 
went  very  fast  and  gained  upon  us.  When  they  were  close 
to  us,  we  saw  that  their  camels  were  bedecked  with  orna- 
ments, and  feared  rather  that  the  men  might  belong  to  the 
Court  (of  the  Soldan).  The  lord  of  this  caravan,  a  full- 
fleshed  and  handsome  man,  drove  his  dromedary  in 
amongst  us,  and  looking  round  at  each  of  us  with  an 
angry  countenance,  said  indignantly  to  Calinus,  *  How 
dare  you,  who  are  a  Saracen,  lead  armed  Franks  through 
our  Lord  the  Soldan's  country,  so  that  they  march  like 
men  at  arms  along  the  King's  highway  .'''  To  him  Calinus 
replied  with  deep  respect,  *  These  men  are  pilgrims,  and 
have  come  hither  to  visit  the  holy  places  in  our  lands ; 
they  do  not  wish  to  hurt,  to  attack,  or  to  wrong  any  man. 
But  since  they  heard  in  Gaza — that  is  to  say,  in  Jerusalem 
— that  certain  pestilent  fellows  are  roaming  about  the 
wilderness,  who  everywhere  venture  to  set  at  nought  our 
Lord  the  Soldan 's  safe  conduct,  robbing  and  maltreating 
those  who  travel  through  the  desert,  even  though  they  be 
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nobles  from  Cairo,  they,  being  of  a  manly  spirit,  begged 
permission  of  their  dragoman  to  bear  arms,  to  the  end 
that  they  themselves  may  overthrow  and  put  to  rout  any 
who  attack  them  and  break  the  peace  which  the  kindness 
of  our  Lord  the  Soldan  hath  granted  to  them.  This  is 
the  reason  why  they  march  along  girt  with  [^]  swords  and 
carrying  bows.'  When  he  heard  this  answer,  he  turned  to 
his  serving  men,  and  said  merrily,  *  See,  these  Franks  are 
braver  than  the  Egyptians  ;  if  our  Moors,  Saracens,  or 
Mamelukes  were  so  bold,  the  wilderness  would  long  ago 
have  been  swept  clean  of  thieves  and  robbers.'  Thus  the 
man  was  exceeding  well  content,  gave  us  a  friendly  greeting 
through  Calinus,  and  questioned  him  about  our  journey, 
our  native  country,  and  other  matters,  while  we  asked  him 
through  Calinus  whether  the  merchant  ships  from  India 
had  come  to  Tor  with  their  cargoes  of  aromatic  spices, 
and  whether  those  spices  had  been  carried  to  Alexandria. 
Our  reason  for  asking  this  question  was  that  we  hoped  to 
cross  the  sea  to  Italy  together  with  those  spices  in  ships 
from  Alexandria.  The  man  straightway  understood  what 
we  were  thinking  about,  and  gave  us  a  full  and  complete 
answer,  saying  that  the  Indian  ships  had  reached  Tor 
many  days  ago,  and  that  at  this  time  the  aromatic  spices 
were  being  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  into  Egypt  to 
Cairo,  that  from  Cairo  they  would  be  carried  down  the 
Nile  to  Alexandria,  to  the  Great  Sea,  where  the  Alexandrian 
trading  fleet  from  Venice  was  now  riding,  and  would  sail 
as  soon  as  the  ships  were  loaded.  When  we  heard  this  we 
became  anxious,  for  we  were  sore  afraid  lest  those  ships 
should  leave  Alexandria  before  we  got  there,  since  if  this 
should  come  to  pass  we  should  be  forced  to  winter  in 
Alexandria,  which  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  us.  After 
talking  thus,  this  man  swiftly  outstripped  us,  while  we  and 
our  camels  followed  him  at  a  slow  enough  pace.     From 
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that  hour  we  began  to  be  anxious,  and  to  worry  Calinus 
and  the  camel-drivers,  urging  them  in  season  and  out  of 
season  to  march  faster  and  to  quicken  their  journey. 

THE  EXCEEDING  PERILOUS  WANDERING  AND  TURNING 
ASIDE  INTO  THE  WILDERNESS  FROM  THE  TRUE  PATH 
WHICH  WAS  UNDERTAKEN  BY  THE  PILGRIMS  OF  THE 
THIRD   COMPANY. 

We  travelled  on  over  exceeding  wide  and  sandy  plains, 
across  which  the  holy  Moses  came  up  from  the  Red  Sea 
when  he  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  all  the  people 
of  Israel ;  and  at  an  early  hour,  while  there  was  yet  much 
of  the  day  left,  they  unloaded  the  beasts  at  a  place  called 
Wardachii.  This  displeased  us,  because  we  were  in  a  hurry 
to  reach  Alexandria ;  but  our  guides  did  not  care  about 
this,  because  they  wanted  to  sleep  and  rest  before  sunset, 
that  they  might  keep  awake  and  riot  all  night  according 
to  the  rule  of  their  unprofitable  fast.  When  we  would 
have  pitched  our  tents  in  this  place,  the  wooden  pegs  to 
which  the  ropes  were  fastened  would  not  hold  because  of 
the  fineness  of  the  sand,  into  which  they  were  not  firmly 
fixed  ;  moreover,  we  had  not  many  stakes  left,  for  the  rest 
had  been  lost  in  the  wilderness.  So  we  sat  down  very 
impatiently  on  the  dry  sands  in  the  full  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  murmured  against  our  guides.  From  that  place  we 
had  a  view  of  heaps  and  hills  of  sands  between  us  and 
the  Red  Sea,  and  we  could  distinctly  see  the  Red  Sea 
between  them.  It  seemed  to  us  to  be  scarce  one  Italian 
mile  distant,  and  one  of  the  knights  \6y  a]  of  the  third 
company,  to  which  I  belonged,  said,  *  Why  do  we  sit  here 
idle,  perishing  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  ?  See,  there  is  the 
Red  Sea,  and  we  have  still  much  of  the  day  left ;  I  pray 
you,  let  us  go  down  thither  to  refresh  ourselves  and  to  pass 
the  time.'     When  he  said  this  no  one  answered  him,  so  he 
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went  on  to  say,  '  Are  there  no  trusty  fellows  among  you 
that  would  dare  to  come  such  a  little  way  as  that  with  me 
for  their  pleasure  and  for  mine?  I  should  be  willing  to 
fight  for  you,  and  will  no  one  come  and  bathe  with  me  ? 
What  do  you  fear  ?  why  are  you  afraid  ?'  When  we  said 
to  him  that  Calinus  would  not  let  us  go,  unless  the  other 
two  companies  went  too,  he  laughed  us  to  scorn,  and  with 
many  words  cast  our  want  of  good-fellowship  and  cowardice 
in  our  teeth.  Hereupon  all  we  of  the  third  company,  who 
alone  were  concerned  in  this  matter,  rose  up  indignantly, 
re-mounted  our  asses,  and  set  out  together  toward  the  sea. 
When  Calinus  saw  this,  he  called  loudly  to  us  to  come 
back,  and  in  like  manner  the  Arabs,  the  camel-drivers,  the 
ass-drivers,  and  the  other  pilgrims  all  called  after  us, 
begging  us  to  stay  with  them ;  but  we  pretended  that  we 
did  not  hear  them,  and  departed  from  them.  We  were 
seven — to  wit.  Master  Peter  Velsch,  Knight,  who  was  the 
ringleader ;  Lord  Henry  of  Schomberg,  Knight ;  Lord 
Caspar  of  Siculi,  Knight ;  Lord  Sigismund  of  Marspach, 
Knight ;  Master  John  Lacinus,  Archdeacon ;  Brother 
Felix,  the  servant  of  the  others  ;  and  John,  the  cook  of 
the  lords  of  the  first  company,  the  servant  of  the  Count  of 
Solms,  who  had  made  a  fire  to  bake  a  cake,  and  when  he 
saw  us  going  down  to  the  sea,  told  his  masters  to  expect 
him  back  again  soon,  as  he  only  meant  to  refresh  himself, 
and  come  back  punctually  to  cook  their  supper  ;  for  he, 
like  all  of  us,  thought  that  the  sea  was  only  two  or  three 
furlongs  away  from  us.  When  Calinus  saw  that  we  were 
determined,  as  he  well  understood  the  risk  which  we  ran, 
he  called  together  all  the  pilgrims,  camel-drivers,  and  ass- 
drivers,  and  said  to  them, '  Behold,  those  pilgrims  are  going 
down  to  the  sea,  and  are  exposing  themselves  to  great 
peril,  for  it  is  possible  that  they  may  lose  their  way  and  be 
separated  from  us,  and  if  this  should  happen  they  would 
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be  the  children  of  death.  Wherefore  I  declare  and  protest 
to  you  that  I  have  not  sent  them,  neither  have  I  bidden 
them  to  go,  but  have  called  them  back  and  forbidden  them 
to  go  down  thither,  but  they  have  scorned  to  listen  to  me. 
If  they  do  not  come  back  to  us  before  the  morrow,  then 
you  shall  give  me  a  written  account  of  what  I  have  done 
in  this  matter,  that  all  men  may  know  that  I  am  innocent 
of  the  death  of  these  pilgrims.  I  shall  have  to  answer  for 
them  to  many  people,  and  perchance  if  the  matter  be  heard 
of  in  Cairo,  I  shall  be  brought  before  the  Soldan  to  answer 
for  them,  and  the  interpreter  will  inquire  about  them,  and 
Naydan,  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Chief  Calinus, 
and  all  of  them  will  accuse  me  of  carelessness.  Wherefore, 
unless  they  come  back  to-night,  I  shall  ask  for  your  written 
testimony.  For  once  also  on  another  journey  I  lost  two 
pilgrims  in  the  same  way,  on  whose  account  I  came  into 
great  tribulation,  and  suffered  exceeding  great  trouble 
without  any  fault  of  mine.'  On  hearing  this  all  promised 
that  they  would  do  as  he  asked  them.  Meanwhile,  we  went 
on  our  way  merrily,  and  came  among  heaps  of  sand,  so 
that  we  could  not  see  them  any  more.  After  we  had 
journeyed  a  long  way,  we  could  indeed  see  the  sea,  but  we 
were  a  very  long  while  in  reaching  it,  for  after  we  had 
travelled  at  a  fast  pace  for  some  three  hours,  we  saw  that 
we  had  no  more  daylight  left,  and  just  as  we  reckoned  that 
we  were  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  there  appeared  another 
wide  tract  between  us  and  it,  and  when  we  had  crossed 
this  there  was  another  to  cross ;  wherefore  one  of  the 
knights  said  to  me,  *  Lo,  brother,  we  are  plainly  being 
deluded  by  the  devil,  for  the  sea  could  not  run  away  from 
us,  but  this  which  we  [d]  see  does  run  away  from  us  ; 
wherefore  it  cannot  be  the  sea,  but  must  be  the  devil 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  the  sea.'  When  the  sun 
set  we  drew  near  to  the  sea,  and  as  we  were  going  down 
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the  beach  into  the  water,  we  came  to  mud  into  which  the 
asses  sank  up  to  their  bellies.  We  therefore  dismounted 
with  great  discomfort,  because  we  also  sank  into  the  mud, 
out  of  which  we  led  the  beasts,  and  tied  them  together  to 
some  thorn-bushes.  Next  we  went  into  the  mud  and 
laboriously  reached  the  water,  where  we  had  but  poor  and 
little  comfort,  for  we  did  not  undress,  but  briefly  washed 
our  hands,  and  felt  angry  with  ourselves  for  having  use- 
lessly run  so  great  a  risk.  After  we  had  washed  our  hands, 
we  picked  up  some  monstrous  oyster-shells  on  the  beach 
for  a  proof  that  we  had  been  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  made 
our  way  up  again  through  the  mud,  not  washed,  but  dirty, 
not  refreshed,  but  troubled,  not  joyous,  but  sorrowful,  and 
so  we  left  the  sea.  By  this  time  the  night  was  so  dark 
that  we  could  not  even  see  the  tracks  of  our  asses  by  any 
means  whatsoever ;  wherefore,  seeing  that  we  none  of  us 
knew  which  way  or  toward  which  quarter  we  ought  to 
bear,  and  disputes  arose  about  this,  some  of  the  pilgrims 
dismounted  and  felt  for  the  footprints  of  the  asses  in  the 
sand,  but  could  find  nothing  for  certain  because  of  the 
darkness.  Thus  we  stood  still  in  complete  doubt  as  to 
the  quarter  to  which  we  ought  to  turn  our  faces.  We 
halted,  therefore,  and  took  serious  counsel  together,  for  we 
felt  that  manifold  kinds  of  death  were  near  us.  Some 
advised  us  to  go  no  further,  but  to  stay  fixed  where  we 
were,  because  by  going  on  in  the  dark  we  might  fall  into 
unknown  dangers,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
join  our  comrades  on  such  a  wide  and  bewildering  plain, 
whereas  in  the  morning  we  could  follow  them  when  once 
we  had  the  daylight  to  guide  us.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
said  that  this  plan  would  be  our  death,  because  it  was 
certain  that  as  soon  as  midnight  was  passed  Calinus  and 
all  his  host  would  set  out  from  their  place,  and  if  we  waited 
till  daylight,  we  should  not  be  able  to  catch  them  up  during 
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all  that  day,  so  that  we  and  our  beasts  must  needs  perish, 
seeing  that  we  should  have  no  food  for  at  least  two  days 
and  nights  ;  for  we  had  taken  none  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  with  us,  neither  bread  nor  water,  and  moreover  during 
the  past  day  we  had  scarcely  eaten  or  drunk.  The  greater 
part  therefore  gave  their  vote  for  going  forward,  but  in 
which  direction  they  were  quite  unable  to  say,  for  the 
darkness  was  thick,  so  that  we  could  by  no  means  behold 
the  mountains  before  us,  neither  could  we  see  any  track, 
and  we  could  scarce  make  out  the  sea  behind  us,  albeit  the 
sea  naturally  shines  somewhat  in  the  darkness.  So  we 
wandered  on  an  uncertain  course,  now  to  the  right,  now  to 
the  left,  and  sometimes  straight  on,  at  one  time  following 
this  man's  advice,  at  another  that  one's.  Sometimes  we 
all  stood  still  and  listened,  hoping  to  hear  the  sound  of 
men  talking  or  shouting;  but  as  we  heard  nothing,  we 
ourselves  shouted  loudly ;  and  in  so  doing  we  feared  no 
robbers,  for  we  wished  that  some  man  would  come  to  us, 
that  we  might  learn  somewhat  from  him.  Presently  we 
saw  a  fire  glowing  before  us,  sending  forth  bright  beams, 
whereat  we  were  glad,  for  we  thought  that  our  comrades 
had  lighted  a  fire  for  our  sake;  but  when  we  cheerily 
began  to  follow  this  light,  we  straightway  found  that  we 
were  beguiled,  for  it  was  an  exceeding  bright  star  which  as 
it  rose  shed  abroad  its  beams  from  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
Now,  the  Lord  Henry  of  Schomberg,  a  wise  and  thought- 
ful man,  directed  his  steps  toward  a  certain  star,  and  called 
upon  us  to  follow  him,  saying  that  he  had  found  in  the 
heavens  a  certain  path  to  our  host.  How  he  found  out 
this  I  know  not,  but  this  I  know,  that  had  we  followed 
him,  we  should  have  come  straight  into  our  camp.  How- 
beit,  after  we  had  followed  him  for  a  good  way,  someone 
said  that  he  was  bearing  too  much  to  the  right,  so  we 
[68  a]  left  the  path  which  the  Lord  Henry  of  Schomberg 
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advised,  and  followed  another  to  the  left  thereof.  While 
this  was  being  done,  we  sometimes  fell  a-quarrelling,  for 
one  man  wanted  to  go  this  way,  and  another  that.  In 
this  tribulation  there  were  two  things  which  I  feared  as 
much  as  our  tribulation  itself  :  one  was,  that  our  two  chief 
knights  should  begin  to  fight  and  draw  swords  upon  one 
another,  for  I  knew  that  they  hated  one  another  bitterly  ; 
wherefore  when  they  were  disputing  about  the  way,  I  took 
care  to  put  myself  and  my  ass  between  them,  lest  they 
should  be  moved  to  wrath  more  quickly  by  being  close 
to  one  another :  the  other  thing  was  that,  as  we  differed 
about  which  was  the  right  way,  I  was  afraid  that  someone 
would  follow  his  own  fancy,  get  separated  from  us,  and 
perish ;  wherefore  I  took  great  pains  to  quiet  those  who 
were  wrangling,  and  to  call  back  those  who  would  have 
strayed  away.  From  time  to  time  I  said  to  my  sorrowful 
companions,  '  Be  not  so  much  afraid,  be  not  angry  one 
with  another,  and  do  not  separate  from  one  another,  for  if 
we  observe  these  two  things  we  cannot  well  perish.'  So 
we  went  on  in  doubt,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  we  might 
perhaps  have  passed  them,  for  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  had 
made  a  longer  journey  in  going  up  again  than  we  had 
made  in  coming  down  to  the  sea.  It  was  now  midnight, 
and  we  now  all  agreed  that  we  should  take  a  little  rest  on 
some  rising  ground.  We  were  close  to  two  rough  sandy 
hillocks,  which  we  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  on  our  way 
down,  though  they  were  high  enough.  So  we  went  up  one 
of  these  hills,  looking  round  about  us,  listening,  shouting, 
and  wailing  ;  but  there  was  no  voice,  nor  understanding. 
We  therefore  tied  the  asses  together  and  laid  ourselves 
down  upon  the  ground,  to  rest  and  to  get  our  breath  rather 
than  to  sleep,  for  there  was  no  sleep  for  men  in  such 
anxiety,  because  we  were  the  children  of  death,  and  had 
only  the  pitiful  hope  that  before  we  quite  perished  we 
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might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Arabs,  Midianites,  or  Egyptians, 
to  whom  we  would  of  our  own  accord  have  rendered  our- 
selves up  as  captives,  because  '  They  that  be  slain  with  the 
sword  are  better  than  they  that  be  slain  with  hunger' 
(Lam.  iv.  9).  Yet  after  all  we  trusted  in  God,  in  the 
glorious  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  St.  Catharine,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  us  to  perish  thus  miserably  in  the  wilder- 
ness. We  called  upon  one  another  not  to  succumb  to 
sleep,  but  take  our  rest  in  such  sort  as  to  keep  our  ears 
open,  so  that  if  we  chanced  to  be  anywhere  near  the  host, 
we  might  hear  the  noises  made  by  men  and  beasts  when 
the  camels  were  being  loaded  ;  for  when  camels  are  being 
loaded  they  are  wont  to  cry  out,  and  the  men  shout  and 
sing,  and  we  hoped  that  we  should  hear  this  noise. 

Now,  when  all  the  rest  were  lying  down  in  silence,  I 
could  not  remain  lying  on  that  exceeding  hard  couch,  but 
wandered  round  about  them,  reading  the  Hours  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  silently,  with  the  motion  of  my  lips 
alone,  chanting  her  proper  psalms.  As  I  walked  round,  I 
saw  a  shadow  in  a  valley  at  the  bottom  of  a  barren  mount, 
and  I  thought  that  this  must  be  some  sort  of  green  copse  ; 
so  I  went  down  thither  to  get  some  of  it  to  give  to  my  ass, 
who  was  fasting  like  me.  But  when  I  came  to  the  place, 
it  was  not  a  green  copse,  but  a  thicket  of  dry  thorns  ; 
wherefore  I  went  up  from  that  place  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
over  against  our  hill,  if  perchance  I  might  see  or  hear  any- 
thing from  thence,  and  on  that  hill  I  wandered  about  hither 
and  thither,  for  men  who  are  anxious  and  plunged  in 
thought  walk  from  place  to  place  without  choosing  of  their 
own  free  will  whither  they  go.  After  a  while  I  wished  to 
return  to  my  comrades,  and  I  climbed  the  opposite  hill, 
thinking  that  our  company  was  encamped  thereon,  but  I 
did  not  find  them  there ;  so  I  ran  to  another  mount,  but 
by  no  means  could  I  find  them.     So  I  stood  still  in  much 
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anxiety,  and  abused  the  night,  saying,  '  O  noxious  Night, 
rightly  so  named,  thou  art  indeed  the  daughter  of  Earth 
by  an  unknown  father,  brought  into  being  by  the  conflict 
of  Earth  with  itself,  spouse  of  dread  Erebus,  enemy  to 
that  most  useful  shepherd  Phanetes  (?  Planetes),  and  con- 
sequently, [^]  according  to  the  common  proverb,  the  friend 
of  none  save  evil-doers,  for  he  whose  deeds  are  evil  hateth 
the  light,  and  fleeth  for  refuge  to  thee,  the  enemy  of  the 
sun.     Wherefore 

At  midnight,  robbers  leave  their  den  ^ 
To  cut  the  throats  of  honest  men. 

Indeed,  for  the  evil  compliance  which  Night  showed  to 

Jupiter   when   he   wished   to   converse   with   his    beloved 

Alcmena,   she   was    rewarded    with   a   chariot    and    four, 

wherein  she  continually  circles  round  the  earth,  and  hath 

also  received  power  to  quell  even  the  gods,  seeing  that  with 

her  car  she  rebukes,  overcrows,  and  brings  low  the  spirits 

of  mighty  men,  full  of  high  thoughts,  until  the  coming  of 

the  dawn.' 

After  I  had  finished   my  reproach  of  Night,  I   raged 

against  my  own  self,  for  that  I  had  entrusted  myself  to 

that  same  most  treacherous  Night,  so  full  of  snares  for  all 

that  travel  by  land  or  by  water.     I  therefore  betook  me  to 

the  natural  resource  of  a  soul  in  anguish,  a  troubled  spirit, 

which  is  to  cry  aloud  (Baruch  iii.),  and  I  uplifted  my  voice 

unto  the  strongest,  noblest,  most  faithful  and  best  known 

to  me  of  the  knights,  and  called  upon  him  by  his  surname 

only,   crying    *  Schomberg !'      Presently,    hearing   me,    he 

arose  and,  together  with  the  others,  made  reply  from  a 

great  way  off,  crying  out  '  Felix  !  Felix  !'     A  second  time 

I   cried   out  '  Ho,   ho  V  and  '  Where   shall    I    find   you } 

Speak  to  me,  I  pray  you,  until  I  come  to  you,  for  the 

darkness  and  silence  lead  me  astray  !'     Thus  we  shouted 

*  Hor.  Epist.,  i.  2,  32. 
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to  one  another  until  I  reached  them,  when  they  bitterly 
reproached  me  for  my  thoughtless  and  dangerous  wander- 
ing, for  I  had  been  much  farther  away  from  them  than  I 
thought.     When  I  came  back  to  those  who  had  remained 
still,  they  lay  down  again.     Midnight  was  now  past,  and 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  camel-drivers  were  wont  to 
begin  to  load  their  beasts.     So  we  sat  still  and  listened  in 
perfect  silence,  hoping  to  hear  the  roaring  of  the  camels. 
After  we  had  sat  thus  for  some  time,  lo,  the  longed-for 
voice  of  the  camels  began  to  sound  in  our  ears,  and  their 
roars  to  be  heard.     What  joy  we  felt  when  we  heard  this 
he  alone  can  tell  who  when  standing  in  peril  of  his  life  of 
a  sudden  hears  his  deliverer  coming;  to  us  that  hideous 
howl  of  the  camels  was  sweeter  than  any  strain  of  music, 
and  fully  on  a  level  with  that  puissant  song  which  Orpheus 
sang  to  his  lyre.     The  poets  tell  us  that  he  with  his  lyre 
made  the  mountains  skip  like  rams,  made  the  trees  of  the 
woods  dance,  stayed  the  course  of  rivers,  and  tamed  the 
wild  beasts.     Moreover,  by  his  songs  to  the  lyre  he  won 
the  love  of  that  wise,  rich,  and  noble  lady,  fairest  Eurydice, 
and  when  after  death  she  had  been  taken  to  the  shades 
below,  he  followed  her  even  to  the  pit  of  hell,  where  he 
sang  and  played  on  his  lyre  until  by  his  love  he  turned 
the  hearts  of  them  that  bear  rule  in  that  place,  made  the 
damned  forget  their  torments,  lightened  the  darkness  of 
Tartarus,  and  won  his  beloved  Eurydice  back  again.    Even 
so  to  us  at  that  hour  the  roaring  of  the  camels  was  as  the 
lyre  of  Orpheus,  for  in  our  joy  we  seemed  to  see  the  hills 
skipping,  the  woods  dancing,  the  water-floods  of  sorrow 
ceasing  to  flow,  and  we  rejoiced  at  being  led  by  the  roaring 
of  the  camels  out  of  the  jaws  of  death.     Straightway  we 
arose,  mounted  our  asses,  and  rather  fell  than  rode  down 
the  hill-side.     When  we  reached  the  rocks  below,  we  flew 
over  them  down  into  the  plain,  following  after  the  noise 
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of  the   beasts.     Now,  a  new   terror   came   upon    us,  lest 
perchance  this  should  be  a  strange  caravan  of  Arabs  or 
Midianites,  and  we  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  enemies ; 
but  when  we  drew  near,  we  heard  well-known  voices,  and 
so  with  praise  of  the  Divine  Name  we  entered  the  camp 
again.     Here  we  found  two  camels  laden  with  bread  and 
water,  with  two  Arab  drivers,  [69  d\  which  our  comrades 
meant  to  send  out  to  search  for  us  ;  but  they  had  made  no 
fire  in  the  camp  that  night,  to  the  end  that  we  might  be 
punished   that   night    for   having   refused   to   obey   when 
everyone  called  upon  us  to  come  back.     Calinus  gave  us 
an  ill  welcome,  showed  his  discontent  with  us  both  in  his 
words  and  in  his  manner,  and  told  us  a  story  about  how 
once  upon  a  time  near  this  very  spot  two  pilgrims  secretly 
went  down  to  the  sea-shore,  lost  their  way  even  as  we  had 
done,  and  ran  hither  and  thither  about  the  wilderness  for 
three  days,  at  the  end  whereof  they  were  found  by  some 
Midianites,  raving  mad,  and  were  by  them  brought  in  that 
condition  to  their  comrades  the  other  pilgrims,  who  were 
then  in  Egypt,  where  within  a  few  days  they  died.     Had 
we    not    by   God's   mercy   found   our   way   back   to   our 
comrades,  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  we  should  have  fallen 
into  the  sorest  tribulation,  and  the  knight  who  instigated 
us  to  set  out  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  other 
pilgrims.     As  long  as  I  have  lived  in  this  world,  I  have 
never  had  a  more  doleful  night.     Of  a  truth,  it  was  with 
us  even  as  it  was  with  the  comrades  of  Ulysses,  all  of 
whom  were  brought  by  their  fellow-sailor  Euryalus  into 
peril  of  drowning,  albeit  they  had  been  warned  not  to  set 
sail. 

JOURNEY  TO  THE  RED   SEA  AND   MIRTH   OF   THE 
PILGRIMS. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  month,  before  the  day  had  fully 
dawned,  according  to  our  custom,  we  left    Wardach  (sic), 
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travelling  over  wide  sandy  plains.  Before  full  daylight  we 
met  two  companies  of  (men  riding  on)  camels,  into  the  midst 
of  whom  our  party  must  have  fallen  had  we  not  reached 
our  friends.  When  it  was  bright  day  we  came  into  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin,  and  were  pretty  near  to  the  sea.  This 
was  the  wilderness  into  which  the  children  of  Israel  first 
came  after  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xvi.  i). 

Moreover,  when  Hagar,  Sarah's  bondwoman,  was  fleeing 
from  before  the  face  of  her  mistress,  and  would  have  gone 
back  to  Egypt,  wherein  she  was  born,  she  was  found  by 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  wandering  alone  in  this  wilderness, 
and  was  commanded  by  him  to  return  to  Sarah  her 
mistress,  and  abase  herself  before  her.  He  likewise 
prophesied  much  concerning  the  child  whom  she  bare  in 
her  womb — to  wit,  Ishmael,  who  was  the  father  of  all  the 
Ishmaelites,  Hagarenes,  Saracens,  and  people  of  Mount 
Seir. 

Now,  such  of  my  masters  the  pilgrims  as  had  not  been 
to  the  Red  Sea  asked  Calinus  if  they  might  go  down 
thither,  especially  as  it  was  in  the  place  close  by  us  that 
the  children  of  Israel  are  said  to  have  come  out  of  the 
Red  Sea  into  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  (Exod.  xvii.  i).  So 
Calinus  gave  his  Arab  servants  to  the  pilgrims  to  be  their 
guides,  and  we  all  went  down  with  them  to  the  Red  Sea  ; 
for  albeit  the  pilgrims  of  the  third  company  had  already 
been  to  the  sea,  as  aforesaid,  yet,  forasmuch  as  they  had 
learned  nothing  concerning  it,  and  had  been  too  much 
disturbed  in  their  minds  to  view  it  thoroughly,  they  went 
down  also  with  the  others,  but  the  camels  went  on  along 
the  highway.  After  an  hour's  journey  we  came  to  the 
sea-water,  and  albeit  it  was  still  early,  we  nevertheless 
stripped  and  bathed  in  the  Red  Sea,  baptizing  ourselves, 
I  say,  in  that  very  sea  wherein,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us 
(i    Cor.    ix.    i),    all   our   forefathers   were   baptized    unto 
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Moses  ;  for  it  was  here  that  the  children  of  Israel  walked 
on  dry  ground  from  one  shore  of  the  sea  to  the  other,  the 
sea  by  a  miracle  standing  on  a  heap  on  either  side. 
Indeed,  the  sea  is  not  wide  at  this  place,  but  it  is  perhaps 
one  German  mile  to  Pi  Hariroth  on  the  other  side,  howbeit 
it  is  exceeding  deep  and  rough.  It  was  at  Pi  Hariroth,  on 
the  shore  over  against  us,  that  Moses  struck  the  sea  with 
his  rod  and  it  gave  way,  and  the  children  of  Israel  went 
into  the  sea  and  Pharaoh  followed  after  with  his  chariots 
and  horsemen.  At  this  place  Orosius  tells  us  that  there 
may  be  seen  most  certain  proofs  of  what  came  to  pass 
there,  for  the  tracks  of  the  chariots  and  wheels  may  be 
seen  not  only  on  the  shore,  but  also  in  the  deep  water,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  through,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  likewise  may  be  seen  exceeding  deep  pits,  into  which 
the  Egyptians  went  down  like  lead.  After  this  thing  had 
been  done  the  surviving  Egyptians  not  only  did  not  learn 
to  know  God,  but  made  it  an  occasion  of  idolatry,  for  in 
the  '  Lives  of  the  Fathers '  Apollonius  tells  us  that  those 
of  the  Egyptians  who  did  not  go  with  Pharaoh,  each  of 
them  thought  that  thing  wherewith  he  was  busied  at  the 
time  of  the  drowning  of  the  rest  to  be  his  god,  and 
worshipped  it,  saying,  '  This  potherb,  this  wood,  this  bread, 
this  beast,  and  so  forth,  was  to-day  my  god,  which  hath 
saved  me  from  being  [d]  swallowed  up  in  the  sea  with 
Pharaoh,'  and  thus  were  idols  multiplied  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  beyond  all  other  countries  in  the  world.  It  was  on 
our  side  of  the  sea,  where  we  were  bathing,  that  the  corpses 
of  the  Egyptians  were  cast  up,  and  here  the  children  of 
Israel  plundered  them.  On  the  sea-shore  we  found  monstrous 
shells,  oyster-shells  of  divers  shapes  and  colours,  and  great 
store  of  white  coral,  but  we  did  not  see  any  red  coral  there, 
though  it  also  grows  there.  Yet  some  say  that  coral  while 
it  is  growing  in  the  sea  is  always  white  and  soft,  and  that 
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it  is  only  when  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  sea  and  dried 
that  it  becomes  red,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  coral  from 
the  Sicilian  Sea. 

This  Red  Sea  is  so  called  from  the  rosy  colour  of  its 
waves,  but  yet  its  water  is  not  naturally  red,  as  its  name 
would  seem  to  import,  but  it  is  dyed  and  tinged  by  the 
shores  which  enclose  it,  for  all  the  land  round  about  this 
sea  is  red  and  sanguine  in  colour.  This,  then,  being  the 
nature  of  the  earth,  it  is  gradually  washed  away  by  the 
water,  and  all  that  is  melted  colours  the  water.  Moreover, 
on  these  shores  men  find  red  jewels  and  red  oyster-shells, 
and  on  the  islands  there  grows  red  brazil-wood.  We 
tasted  its  waters,  and  compared  their  saltness  with  the 
saltness  of  our  own  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  it  is  much  salter 
and  bitterer  than  our  sea,  albeit  both  the  one  and  the  other 
flow  from  the  same  fount  of  ocean,  which  itself  is  exceeding 
salt.  Different  reasons  for  this  saltness  are  alleged  by 
natural  philosophers,  theologians,  and  the  ancient  poets. 
The  natural  and  theological  reasons  are  set  forth  in  Part  I., 
page  43  ;  I  have  kept  back  the  poetic  cause  until  now. 
Some  of  the  oldest  poets  declare  that  one  Demogorgon,  a 
most  terrible  giant  and  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  the 
Earth,  lived  first  of  all  among  the  gods  in  human  form, 
and  was  presumptuously  said  by  those  erring  men  of  old 
to  have  been  the  first  cause  and  creator  of  all  things,  as 
may  be  read  in  many  ancient  poems.  About  this  Demo- 
gorgon they  tell  a  legend,  of  how  he  was  before  there  were 
lights  in  the  firmament,  when  nevertheless  the  earth  was 
in  being,  but  was  veiled  in  darkness  ;  wherefore  Demo- 
gorgon, wearied  at  the  never-ending  darkness,  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains,  tore  out  a  huge 
enormous  glowing  mass  from  them,  which  mass  he  first 
rounded  with  his  tongs,  then  hammered  it  solid  upoii 
Mount  Caucasus,  then  carried  it  beyond  Taprobane,  dipped 
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the  bright  orb  six  times  in  the  waves,  and  whirled  it  round 
as  many  times  through  the  air.  This  he  did,  to  the  end 
that  it  might  never  consume  away  nor  wax  rusty  and  fall 
to  pieces  through  age,  and  that  it  might  move  briskly  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  He  then  straightway  raised  himself 
aloft,  entered  the  mansion  of  the  skies,  and  filled  all  his 
father's  realm  with  light.  Now,  because  of  the  dippings, 
the  water  which  before  was  fresh  grew  bitter  with  salt,  and 
the  air  became  closely  packed  together  because  of  the 
whirlings,  that  it  might  receive  rays  of  light.  So  much  for 
this.  Albeit  this  and  the  like  stories  may  appear  fanciful 
on  the  outside,  yet  the  marrow  of  them  is  full  of  natural 
and  theological  truths,  as  we  learn  from  Jobait's  (?)  books  on 
*  The  Pedigree  of  the  Heathen  Gods,'  wherein  he  draws  forth 
an  exceeding  sweet  marrow  from  the  writings  of  the  poets. 

The  sailors  say  that  the  saltness  of  the  sea  only  affects 
the  water  on  the  surface,  and  that  ten  paces  down  below 
sweet  water  is  to  be  found.  I  have  no  experience  as  to 
whether  this  be  true  or  no.  This  Red  Sea  was  in  the 
most  ancient  times  called  the  Erythraean  Sea,  after  King 
Erythraeus,  who  was  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
and  reigned  in  the  country  near  this  sea  and  in  the  islands 
thereof.  He  was  a  mighty  king,  so  that  when  he  died,  on 
the  most  famous  one  of  the  islands,  they  built  him  a  vast 
sepulchre,  worshipped  [70  a]  him  as  a  god,  and  called  the 
Red  Sea  the  Erythraean  after  his  name.  The  Greeks  call 
the  sea  by  this  name  even  to  this  day,  but  the  Hebrews 
call  it  /a7n  Sup/i,  as  Jerome  tells  us  in  his  Epistle  to 
Fabiola  about  the  Twelve  Mansions. 

After  we  had  sauntered  about  by  the  shore  of  this  sea 
for  more  than  an  hour's  time,  we  mounted  our  asses,  and 
journeyed  hastily  back  to  the  highway,  hurrying  after  our 
camels,  which  had  gone  on  a  long  way  beyond  us ;  so  we 
quickened  our  pace,  being  anxious  not  to  be  left  behind. 

VOL.  II.  42 
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When  the  Arabs  who  were  with  us  saw  our  desire  to  travel 
fast,  they  helped  us  to  drive  our  asses  along  by  goading 
them  from  behind  with  their  spears.  When  the  asses  felt 
this,  they  flew  along  like  horses  at  an  exceeding  swift  pace 
to  escape  from  the  pricks  of  the  Arabs,  but  the  Arabs  still 
kept  up  with  them.  I  never  saw  men  run  so  fast  as  they 
ran.  They  have  long  lean  legs,  and  wear  no  shoes,  sandals, 
or  girdle.  They  eat  but  a  little  bread,  and  drink  but  a 
little  water  ;  wherefore  when  they  run,  they  do  not  have 
any  pains  in  their  lungs,  pressure  on  their  chest,  or  short- 
ness of  breath,  all  of  which  we  suffer  from,  I  suppose, 
because  we  over-eat  ourselves  every  day.  The  Arabs  run 
'  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe,'  even  as  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  18)  ; 
nor  can  a  man  mounted  upon  a  swift  horse  get  away  from 
them,  because  they  can  keep  on  running  for  a  long  time, 
and  do  so  with  mirth  and  jollity.  Never  throughout  my 
whole  pilgrimage  did  I  laugh  so  heartily  as  when  we  went 
up  from  the  sea  to  the  king's  highway,  for  the  Arabs  joked 
with  us,  and  outran  us,  and  danced  and  fought  with  their 
spears.  Among  them  there  was  one  strange  Arab,  whom 
I  had  never  before  seen,  who  played  wondrous  antics  and 
buffooneries,  and  made  me  laugh  so  much  that  several 
times  I  feared  that  I  should  fall  off  my  ass  with  merriment. 
We  went  on  at  this  pace,  with  the  Arabs  sporting  round 
us,  for  about  two  German  miles.  When  we  came  to  the 
king's  highway,  we  went  down  into  another  wide  plain, 
where  we  saw  our  camels  lying  down  beside  some  wells, 
and  the  camel-drivers  with  them.  We  therefore  went 
down  thither,  and  stopped  at  these  springs,  where  we 
watered  our  camels  and  asses ;  but  we  ourselves  loathed 
the  water,  which  was  somewhat  salt,  and  was  moreover 
heated  by  the  sun,  and  of  a  red  colour.  This  plain  and 
wilderness  is  called  Marath  (Exod.  xv.  23  ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  8) ; 
for  after  the  children  of  Israel  had  crossed  the  sea,  and 
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had  spoiled  the  Egyptian  dead  who  were  cast  upon  the 
shore,  they  sought  for  water,  but  found  none.     Howbeit 
perhaps  by  someone's  guidance  they  came  down  hither, 
and  on  the  third  day  they  reached  this  place  for  the  sake 
of  the  water,  for  it  did  not  lie  in  their  way,  but  they  turned 
aside  out  of  their  way  to  get  drink,  as  men  often  do  in  the 
wilderness.     When  they  had  come  hither,  they  could  not 
drink   the   waters   of  Marath,    because   they   were   bitter 
(Exod.  XV.  23),  'and  the  people  murmured  against  Moses, 
saying,  What    shall  we  drink  ?     And   he  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  showed  him  a  tree,  which  when  he  had 
cast  into  the  waters,  the  waters  were  made  sweet.'    Mention 
also  is  made  of  this  in  Judith  v.     Theologians  say  that  it 
was  a  tree   of  exceeding   bitter  wood,   that   the   miracle 
might   be   the    more   wondrous,   the   bitter   waters   being 
rendered   sweet  and   drinkable  by  the  casting  into  them 
of  bitter  wood ;  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  meant  by 
Eccles.  xxxviii.  5,  'Was  not  the  water  made  sweet  with 
wood  ?'    for   there   the    Scripture   speaks   of    the    natural 
properties  of  that  which  grows  in  the  earth.     I   believe 
that  the  sweetness  which  was  wrought  in  these  waters  by 
the  wood  did  not  endure,  save  only  until  the  departure  [d] 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  after  which  they  returned  to  their 
pristine  bitterness.     These  waters  are  but  moderately  salt, 
so  that  they  can  be  drunk  by  beasts  and  by  some  men, 
but  not  by  all  alike.     The  whole  plain  is  marshy  and  full 
of  waters,  which  spring  forth  and  run  down  into  the  Red 
Sea.     Many  believe  that  the  Jordan  runs  from  the  Dead 
Sea  as  far  as  this  place  in  an  underground  channel,  and 
bursts  forth  here,  as  I  have  said  in  Part  L,  page  199  a. 
The  Arabs  tell  many  fanciful  tales  about  these  founts,  how 
that  ewes  which  drink  thereof  bear  red  lambs,  like  as  we 
read  of  the  fount  called  Mella,^that  ewes  who  drink  thereof 

^  Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.  278. 

42—2 
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bear  black  lambs.  Moreover,  they  slander  these  springs, 
and  say  that  whosoever  drinks  of  them  is  stricken  with 
disease,  in  such  sort  that  he  is  no  longer  a  man.  After  we 
had  drunk,  we  loaded  the  camels  again,  and  left  Marath, 
going  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  over  exceeding 
wide  sandy  plains.  At  sunset  we  came  to  a  place  which 
the  Arabs  call  Hanada,  where  we  pitched  our  tents ;  but 
the  country  was  so  barren  that  we  had  much  trouble  to 
find  dry  sticks  enough  to  cook  ourselves  some  hot  food. 

MATTERS  TO  BE  NOTED  FOR  THE  RIGHT  UNDERSTANDING 
OF   SCRIPTURE. 

On  the  fourth  day,  being  the  day  of  St.  Francis  the 
Confessor,  we  left  Hanada  early  in  the  morning,  before 
daybreak,  and  travelled  over  exceeding  wide  and  desolate 
plains  beside  the  Red  Sea,  till  we  came  to  some  mountains, 
to  whose  foot  the  Red  Sea  sends  forth  a  tongue,  and  there 
comes  to  an  end.  At  the  place  where  this  sea  ends  there 
is  a  harbour  at  which  ships  touch.  At  this  time  I  was 
relieved  from  a  great  doubt  which  I  had  entertained 
throughout  the  whole  journey ;  for  albeit  I  knew  for 
certain  that  we  should  come  out  of  the  wilderness  into  the 
land  of  Egypt,  yet  I  could  not  guess  how  we  were  going 
to  cross  the  Red  Sea;  for  1  thought  that  the  Red  Sea 
joined  on  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  because  the  children 
of  Israel  came  into  the  wilderness  after  crossing  the  Red 
Sea,  and  I  did  not  suppose  that  Christians  could  have  any 
other  road  from  the  Holy  Land  and  Mount  Sinai  save 
across  the  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  over  which  the  children  of 
Israel  came  out  of  Egypt ;  nor  indeed  could  we  have  done 
otherwise,  if  the  Red  Sea  joined  on  to  the  Mediterranean, 
as  I  supposed.  Yet  I  used  to  wonder,  if  there  were  no 
way  into  Egypt  save  across  the  Red  Sea,  how  it  was  that 
Holy  Scripture  makes  no  mention  thereof,  since  we  read 
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of  many  people  going  down  into  Egypt  from  the  Holy 
Land  and  coming  back  again ;  yet  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  Red  Sea  save  when  the  children  of  Israel  came  out  of 
Egypt.  And,  if  one  can  go  from  Egypt  to  Mount  Sinai 
by  another  way,  why  were  the  children  of  Israel  led  by  an 
unusual  road  across  the  sea,  and  not  along  the  highway 
over  land  ?  To-day  experience  put  an  end  to  my  doubts, 
for  the  Red  Sea  does  not  join  the  Mediterranean,  but  a 
wide  space  and  many  hills  part  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  between  the  two  runs  the  common  highway  from  the 
Holy  Land  to  Egypt,  without  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
and  they  who  wish  to  go  up  from  Egypt  to  Mount  Sinai 
cross  over  this  and  go  up  thither  along  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea  without  crossing  the  sea  in  ships.  But  if  there 
was  no  Red  Sea,  then  they  could  go  up  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  straight  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  they  would  have  a  far 
shorter  road  than  that  which  now  leads  round  the  head  of 
that  sea.  Wherefore  the  Lord  led  out  the  children  of 
Israel  by  the  shortest  way  across  the  arm  of  the  sea,  as  it 
were  over  against  Mount  Sinai,  and  saved  the  people  from 
fetching  a  compass  round  about,  that  they  might  come 
more  quickly  to  God's  Mount  and  His  wondrous  works, 
that  He  might  show  His  strength,  and  drown  the  enemies 
of  God's  people  [71  a].  If  the  Lord  had  wished  to  lead 
the  people  of  Israel  straightway  into  the  Holy  Land,  then 
the  other  road  across  the  space  between  the  two  seas 
would  have  been  a  shorter  way  for  them  into  Palestine ; 
but  God  did  not  choose  to  do  this.  The  reason  for  this  is 
set  forth  in  Exod.  xiv.,  and  above,  page  26.  See  De  Lyra's 
commentary  on  the  text,  and  the  works  of  the  writer  of 
the  Speculum  Historiale, 

In  this  place,  and  in  the  hill-country  at  the  end  of  the 
Red  Sea,  we  saw  the  stupendous  works  of  the  ancient 
Kings  of  Egypt,  who  essayed  to  bring  the  Red  Sea  into 
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the  Nile ;  wherefore  they  began  to  dig  through  the  moun- 
tains of  the  isthmus  at  the  head  of  the  sea,  to  divide  hills, 
cut  through  the  midst  of  stones  and  rocks,  and  made  a 
canal  and  waterway  to  the  city  of  Arsinoe,  which  is  also 
called  Cleopatridis.  This  trench  was  first  begun  by 
Sesostris,  King  of  Egypt,  before  the  Trojan  War,  at  a 
great  cost,  and  afterwards  Darius,  King  of  Persia,  at- 
tempted to  make  it,  but  left  it  unfinished.  Afterwards  it 
was  completed  with  consummate  art  by  Ptolemy  II.,  yet 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  ditch  was  closed  up  and  would 
open  to  himself  alone.  By  this  work  the  men  of  old 
meant  to  join  together  the  East  and  the  West,  for  the 
Nile  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  if  it  entered  the 
Red  Sea,  men  might  sail  through  that  river  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Western  Ocean  into  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  Persian  and  Barbarian  Sea, 
even  to  the  Indian  Sea  in  the  East.  Thus  ships  from 
India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Media,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
East  might  freely  come  to  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Ireland, 
England,  and  Germany,  whereas  otherwise  ships  from  the 
countries  of  the  East  cannot  come  beyond  the  end  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Arabia  Deserta  joins  Egypt,  neither  can 
ships  from  Western  countries  come  further  than  Alexandria, 
which  is  the  boundary  of  Asia  and  Africa  ;  albeit  in  our 
own  time  a  certain  King  of  Spain  has  essayed  to  find  out 
a  way  from  the  Western  Ocean — that  is  to  say,  from  the 
outer  sea,  which  lies  without  the  pillars  of  Hercules — into 
the  Eastern  Ocean  and  Indian  Sea.  But  his  attempt  has 
been  in  vain,  although  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  some 
valuable  isles  which  hitherto  were  unknown.  Now,  in 
their  attempt  to  join  together  the  East  and  West  in  this 
manner,  the  Ptolemies,  Kings  of  Egypt,  had  two  objects 
in  view — first,  that  they  might  bear  rule  over  both,  being, 
as  they  were,  in  the  middle  between  them  ;  secondly,  that 
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there  might  be  a  road  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
merchants  and  merchandise,  and  that  the  Egyptians  might 
take  toll  and  custom-dues  from  the  merchandise  of  all  the 
world,  seeing  that  the  road  must  needs  pass  through  their 
land.  And  of  a  truth  it  would  have  been  a  glorious  work 
if  they  had  completed  it ;  for  then  men  could  have  sailed 
into  Egypt  from  Venice — nay,  from  Flanders  and  Ireland 
— and  could  have  gone  up  the  Nile  into  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
come  to  the  cinnamon  country,  and  reached  the  exceeding 
wealthy  land  of  India,  whereof  we  are  told  among  other 
marvels  that  it  has  two  summers  and  two  winters  in  one 
year,  and  mountains  of  gold — real  ones,  not  mere  figures 
of  speech — and  that  there  are  forty-four  different  countries 
in  it.  Then  also  through  the  Indian  Sea  there  would  have 
been  a  way  for  us  Westerns  to  Persia,  Parthia,  Media, 
Araby  the  Blestj  Sabaea,  and  Chaldaea,  and  the  peoples 
of  the  East  would  have  had  a  way  whereby  to  come  to 
us ;  and  so  by  this  work  the  three  principal  parts  of  the 
world — to  wit,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe — would  have  been 
brought  together. 

Attracted  by  these  prospects,  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies 
attempted  with  great  industry  to  divide  rocky  promontories 
and  let  in  the  sea,  as  though  they  had  been  endued  with 
the  might  of  Hercules,  who,  according  to  a  most  ancient 
tradition,  is  said  to  have  divided  the  mountain  whose  un- 
broken ridge  erst  kept  out  the  ocean,  and  to  have  made 
two  mounts — [d]  Abila  and  Calpe — out  of  one,  through 
the  midst  of  which  he  let  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
which  was  not  as  yet  in  the  land,  as  is  told  above  on 
page  36. 

In  this  attempt  of  the  Egyptians,  if  they  had  had 
Hercules  to  help  them,  and  Titan  with  his  sons,  who  went 
to  war  with  Jove  and  the  other  gods,  striving  to  take  away 
heaven  from  them,  wherefore  they  are  said  to  have  piled 
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up  mountains  one  upon  another,  that  they  might  make 
themselves  a  road  into  heaven — had  they,  I  say,  had  such 
removers  of  mountains  at  hand,  they  could  easily  have 
brought  the  sea  into  Egypt.  Now  while  the  Egyptians 
were  toiling  at  the  aforesaid  work,  the  wise  men  and  Magi 
of  Egypt  met  together  and  debated  about  the  great  work 
which  had  been  begun — whether  it  would  be  useful  and 
expedient  or  no.  On  finding  out  the  truth,  they  counselled 
King  Ptolemy  by  all  means  to  desist  from  the  work — nay, 
they  used  all  means  in  their  power  to  cause  the  whole  of 
Egypt  to  join  them  in  resisting  and  thwarting  one  who 
wanted  to  let  the  sea  in  upon  them,  seeing  that  he  was 
the  most  pestilent  foe  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ;  for  by  the 
meeting  of  those  two  seas  the  whole  of  Egypt  would  have 
been  swallowed  up  and  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  the 
ocean.  '  We  know,'  said  they,  *  that  the  raging  waters  of 
the  sea  do  not  abide  ever  in  one  place  ;  but  wheresoever 
they  find  a  way  to  flow  out  they  rush  out  furiously,  and 
overwhelm  everything.  Moreover,  even  if  we  grant  that 
the  sea-water  would  abide  within  the  channel  of  the  Nile, 
yet  it  would  taint  the  sweet  and  wholesome  Nile  water, 
wherewith  all  Egypt  is  watered,  and  whereof  all  Egypt 
drinks,  seeing  that  there  are  no  wells  in  the  land,  and 
would  make  it  bitter,  undrinkable,  and  useless.  But  how 
could  Egypt  stand  if  it  lost  the  use  and  service  of  the 
Nile  }  Of  necessity  it  would  be  uninhabitable,  since  it 
never  receives  the  gracious  rain  of  heaven,  which  falls  on 
all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  besides  all  this 
which  we  know  to  be  true,  we  fear  lest  by  this  work  Egypt 
should  be  laid  waste  together  with  lands  at  a  distance,  for 
when  we  consider  the  vast  body  of  the  monstrous  and 
incomprehensible  ocean,  with  its  steep  mountainous  waves 
reaching  up  even  to  heaven,  and  the  darksome  hollows 
between  them,  it  seems  that  if  we  once  suffered  the  wild 
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and  untamed  fury  of  the  waters  to  pass  over  their  bounds 
soon  a  weighty  mass  of  water  would  follow,  and  first  of 
all  the  islands  of  the  two  seas  would  be  overwhelmed,  the 
waters  would  sweep  away  the  Persians,  Medes,  and  Arabs, 
together  with  the  Egyptians,  and  drown  all  lands  on  the 
shore  of  either  sea  ;  neither  would  Italy  fail  to  receive  its 
unbridled  force,  the  Venetian  lagoons  would  be  flooded, 
and  the  sea  would  never  be  still,  neither  would  its  waves 
ever  cease,  until  it  had  filled  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
and  come  even  to  the  foot  of  the  highest  Alps,  as  signs 
on  those  mountains  prove  it  to  have  done  before  our  own 
age.'  On  this  subject  I  have  said  somewhat  in  Part  I., 
page  30  a. 

When  King  Ptolemy  heard  this,  and  perceived  that  it 
was  true,  he  left  off  the  work,  but  nevertheless  he  has  left 
eternal  proofs  of  his  great  designs  upon  those  mountains 
and  hills.  Indeed,  had  not  his  counsellors  put  an  end  to 
his  essays  by  setting  forth  what  they  thought  upon  the 
matter,  he  would  surely  have  brought  the  work  to  an  end—* 
albeit  not  the  end  which  he  meant — and  it  would  not  have 
been  a  very  difficult  matter,  seeing  that  the  distance  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  is  scarce  six  German  miles. 

See,  reader,  what  a  long  wandering  I  have  here  made 
away  from  my  pilgrimage,  roaming  almost  round  the  world 
because  of  the  cleft  mountains,  and  rocks  which  were  here 
before  our  eyes !  So  we  stood  at  the  end  of  this  sea  for 
a  long  while  gazing  in  wonder  upon  it,  and  at  last  [72  a] 
went  on  our  way,  turning  our  backs  upon  the  Red  Sea, 
and  journeyed  over  an  exceeding  wide  sandy  plain. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  THE  SARACENS  TO  THE  CITY  OF  MECCA, 
AND  THEIR  SILLY  RITES  IN  MAHOMET'S  TEMPLE. 

Upon  this  plain  there  met  us  everywhere  this  day  many 
troops   of   people   with   loaded    camels,  with    asses    and 
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horses,  and  costly  furniture  ;  indeed,  in  one  caravan  there 
were  more  than  five  hundred  camels  bearing  necessaries 
for  the  use  of  much  people  of  either  sex  who  accompanied 
them.  These  were  magnificent  men,  being  rich  Saracens, 
who  were  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  to  their  own 
saint,  the  accursed  Mahomet.  Indeed,  in  the  Alcoran  the 
worshippers  of  Mahomet  are  bidden  to  go  every  year  to 
Mecca,  to  the  House  of  God,  which  is  there,  and  there 
they  are  bidden  to  worship,  to  walk  round  about  the  same, 
wearing  unsewn  garments,  and  to  throw  stones  backwards 
between  their  thighs  to  pelt  the  devil  The  Saracens  say 
that  Adam,  when  he  was  banished  from  Paradise,  built 
this  house  in  the  Lord's  honour,  and  that  it  was  a  house 
of  prayer  for  all  his  sons  down  to  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Abraham  rebuilt  and  repaired  it,  and  offered  sacrifice 
therein.  After  his  death  he  left  it  to  his  son  Ishmael,  and 
for  him  and  for  his  children  it  remained  a  place  of  prayer, 
for   many  revolving  years,  until   the   birth  of  Mahomet. 

-  When  he  was  born  God  gave  it  to  him  as  a  heritage,  and 
to    all    generations   following   after   him.      Lo,   what   an 

1  ingenious  and  painstaking  piece  of  deceit  is  this !  for  all 
that  has  been  said  touching  this  house  has  no  warrant  or 
authority  from  any  part  of  the  Scriptures,  but  has  been 
foisted  in  as  a  sort  of  commentary ;  for  before  Mahomet 
preached  his  law,  this  house  was  full  of  idols.     Stay  here 

'  awhile,  my  human  brother,  I  beseech  you,  and  I  will 
clearly  prove  unto  you  what  that  house  was  like  in  the 
beginning,  what  there  was  holy  therein,  and  why  Mahomet 
bade  his  people  go  up  thither,  and  do  the  things  aforesaid. 
Lot's  two  sons,  to  wit,  Ammon  and  Moab,  used  to  honour 
this  house,  and  worshipped  therein  two  idols.  One  of 
these  was  made  of  white  marble,  and  they  called  it 
Mercury  ;  the  other  was  made  of  black  marble,  and;  they 
called   it   Chemosh.      They  worshipped   that   which    was 
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made  of  black  marble,  that  they  might  do  honour  to 
Saturn ;  and  that  of  white  marble  they  worshipped  in 
honour  of  Mars.  Twice  in  the  year  the  worshippers  of 
these  idols  came  up  to  do  them  homage :  first,  to  Mars, 
when  first  the  sun  enters  the  sign,  the  *  Ram/  because  the 
ram  is  sacred  to  Mars,  and  when  he  left  it  stones  were 
customarily  cast.  Secondly,  to  Saturn,  when  first  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  of  the  *  Scales,'  because  the  *  Scales '  are 
sacred  to  Saturn,  and  then  they  burned  incense  naked,  and 
with  shorn  heads.  The  Arabs  also  used  to  worship  these 
idols  together  with  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  Very 
many  years  after  this  came  Mahomet,  who,  wishing  to  do 
away  with  the  former  custom  of  the  people,  changed  the 
fashion  of  the  worship  somewhat.  He  suffered  them  to 
walk  round  about  the  house,  wearing  unsewn  garments ; 
but  fearing  that  he  might  seem  to  be  teaching  them  to 
sacrifice  to  idols,  he  built  the  figure  of  Saturn  into  the  wall 
at  the  corner  of  the  house  ;  yet  lest  its  face  should  be 
seen,  he  left  only  its  back  without  the  wall.  As  for  the 
idol  Mars,  since  it  was  carved  on  every  side,  he  buried  it 
beneath  the  earth,  and  put  a  stone  over  it ;  but  he  taught 
the  people,  who  come  thither  to  pray,  to  kiss  these  stones, 
and  in  penitential  wise  with  shorn  heads  to  cast  stones 
backwards  between  their  legs.  Moreover,  they  bared  their 
backs,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  old  law,  and  they  say  that 
they  cast  stones  in  this  fashion  to  put  to  flight  the  devils 
whom  in  this  service  of  theirs  they  rather  worship  in  secret. 
This  is  the  famous  work,  or  rather  wickedness,  of  Mahomet 
— that  albeit  he  has  forbidden  the  worship  of  other  idols 
to  his  people,  yet  in  his  own  city  of  Mecca  he  has  suftered 
this  one  to  be  made  in  honour  of  Venus,  and  has  even  [b] 
enjoined  them  not  to  leave  altogether  without  honour  his 
mistress  Venus,  in  whose  arts  he  boasted  himself  most 
puissant.     When  at  last  this  wretch  died,  his  successor 
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Abu-bekr  made  him  a  sumptuous  sepulchre  in  the  aforesaid 
temple,  putting  him  into  an  iron  coffin  between  magnets, 
as  aforesaid,  on  page  50. 

The  Saracens,  therefore,  journey  to  Mecca,  not  only  to 
fulfil  the  commandment  of  Mahomet,  but  many  go  that 
they  may  see  Mahomet's  coffin  hung  in  the  air  without 
rope  or  chain,  albeit  by  natural  causes.  The  people, 
cheated  by  this  trick,  think  that  his  body  is  thus  raised 
up  because  of  his  holiness,  and  so  the  besotted  people  are 
confirmed  in  their  error. 

Furthermore,  some  Christians,  thinking  this  suspension 
to  be  miraculous,  renounce  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  others 
are  led  by  curiosity  to  make  the  pilgrimage,  together  with 
the  Saracens,  under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  do  honour 
to  Mahomet's  sepulchre.  The  Saracens  gladly  take  such 
men  with  them,  even  without  any  renunciation  of  faith, 
and  they  suffer  them  to  enter  their  inns  which  stand  along 
the  road  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who  go  on  this 
pilgrimage.  Often,  I  confess,  I  have  been  tempted  to  visit 
that  accursed  sepulchre  in  this  fashion,  and  had  I  had  one 
single  companion,  I  could  scarce  have  withheld  myself 
from  so  doing.  Here,  however,  arises  the  question 
whether  he  that  kisses  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  or  bows  his 
knee  before  it,  or  does  anything  of  the  sort  in  worship 
thereof,  is  an  infidel.  Alexander,  of  Hall  (sic),  answers : 
'  If  a  Christian  does  so  because  he  believes  in  it,  and  acts 
thus  to  show  his  belief,  then  he  is  an  apostate  and  a  heretic. 
If  he  does  so  merely  in  words,  out  of  fear  and  not  with 
all  his  heart,  then,  albeit  he  does  a  mortal  sin,  yet  he  is  not 
a  heretic  or  excommunicate,  neither  is  it  needful  that  he 
should  go  to  the  pope  or  to  a  bishop  to  obtain  absolution.' 
Thus  saith  Alexander.  But  he  that  enters  under  pretence 
of  worshipping,  and  pays  honour  to  the  tomb  with  his 
outward  gestures,  but  in  his  mind  scorns  it,  and   in  his 
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heart  looks  on  at  their  errors  and  follies  with  the  intent  to 
set  them  forth  to  Christian  men,  such  a  man,  albeit  he 
would  commit  no  small  sin  by  his  curiosity  and  presump- 
tion, yet  ought,  I  believe,  to  be  lightly  punished  or  even 
excused.  Many  marvels  are  told  of  this  prodigious 
sepulchre  of  Mahomet  ;  indeed,  as  of  old,  all  the  world 
wondered  at  the  iron  image  of  Bellerophon,  in  the  city  of 
Smyrna,  even  so  now  all  men  wonder  at  this  sepulchre. 
This  aforesaid  sepulchre  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world,  because  so  great  a  mass  of  iron  remained 
suspended  in  the  air,  being  neither  hung  by  chains  from 
above,  or  propped  up  by  any  support  beneath,  for  the 
magnet  stone  in  like  fashion  to  this  was  placed  on  the  top 
of  an  exceeding  tall  arch,  and  also  in  the  pavement  beneath 
the  same,  and  pulled  the  image  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, so  that  it  stayed  suspended  between  the  two.  In 
this  same  fashion  the  iron  tomb  of  Mahomet  is  now  hung 
in  the  air,  suspended  by  the  power  of  a  magnet,  save  only 
that  this  tomb  of  Mahomet  is  not  of  such  vast  weight  as 
was  the  image  of  Bellerophon,  which  contained  five  thousand 
pounds  of  iron,  because  it  was  a  great  horse  with  a  man 
on  his  back.  But  we  have  heard  a  truthful  and  certain 
tale,  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1480,  there  came  on  a 
sudden  and  terrible  storm,  sent,  doubtless,  by  Divine 
providence.  Lightning  flashed,  dread  thunder  resounded, 
fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and  great  hailstones  fell  upon 
Mecca,  and  drove  the  temple  and  tomb  of  that  accursed 
seducer  deep  into  the  earth,  or  rather  into  hell,  so  that 
these  after  it  could  not  by  any  means  or  pains  be  found 
again.  A  great  part  of  the  temple  also  fell,  consumed  by 
fire,  and  thus  the  Saracens  have  been  deprived  of  the 
relics  and  body  of  their  false  prophet,  and  utterly  put  to 
confusion,  had  they  but  minds  to  understand  it ;  but  their 
foolish    heart    hath    been    hardened,   and    now   they  go 
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pilgrimages  to  the  place  as  they  did  before,  and  so 
perchance  they  will  hereafter,  even  as  I  have  told  in 
Part  I.,  page  74.  So  now  for  the  sake  of  these  pilgrims 
of  Mahomet  I  have  left  my  own  pilgrimage,  and  have 
made  a  pilgrimage  with  them  in  imagination,  that  I  might 
see  the  difference  between  our  pilgrimage  and  their 
pilgrimage  ;  for  we  journey  to  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  seek  after  the  relics  of  the 
most  chaste  virgin  St.  Catherine  ;  whereas  they  journey  to 
the  sepulchre  of  Mahomet,  the  son  of  the  devil,  and  seek 
to  serve  that  most  wanton  harlot  Venus. 

To  resume  our  pilgrimage.  We  went  on  our  way  and 
met  many  other  Saracens,  Mahometan  pilgrims,  who  were 
travelling  along  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Araby  the 
Blest,  wherein  stands  Mecca  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
being  a  fair  city  and  considerable  sea-port,  to  which  great 
store  of  aromatic  spices,  pepper,  cloves,  ginger,  and  the 
like  are  brought  by  sea,  and  thence  are  carried  away  on 
camels  by  the  pilgrims  and  sent  even  to  Damascus  and 
other  places.  The  reason  why  we  met  so  many  pilgrims 
was  that  their  fast  had  just  begun  (see  page  74),  and  at 
that  time  they  prefer  to  go  on  pilgrimage,  even  as  Christians 
do  ;  moreover,  at  that  season  of  the  year  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  sun  is  somewhat  allayed. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  great  courtyard  with  many 
chambers,  which  was  an  inn.  Entering  the  courtyard  of 
the  inn  we  found  a  great  and  costly  well,  with  wheels, 
curb-stones,  and  spouts.  This  they  called  the  Soldan's 
Well,  and  from  it  oxen  were  continually  drawing  water. 
As  our  camels  went  by  this  place,  we  alighted  from  our 
asses  and  tasted  the  water,  but  could  not  drink  it,  because 
it  was  warm,  tasteless,  and  somewhat  salt,  but  we  watered 
our  beasts.  I  think  that  on  this  spot  there  must  have 
been  an  inn  from  of  old,  because  here  meet  together  roads 
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leading  into  Egypt  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  may 
be  that  Moses  abode  in  this  inn  when  the  Lord  would 
have  slain  him  because  he  had  not  circumcised  his  son 
Eliezer,  and  Zipporah  circumcised  him  there  (Exod.  iv.  24, 
25).  After  we  had  seen  this  place,  we  travelled  on  over 
that  scorched  plain  until  sunset,  and  unloaded  our  beasts 
to  rest  in  a  place  upon  the  plain  named  Choas.  There 
blew  an  exceeding  strong  and  violent  wind,  and  by  no 
strength  could  we  set  up  our  tents ;  no  sooner  had  we 
made  them  fast  with  pegs  than  the  wind  pulled  the  pegs 
out  of  the  ground  and  threw  the  tents  down  upon  us 
[73  d\.  After  they  had  been  cast  down  many  times,  we 
became  weary  of  the  task,  and  let  them  lie  on  the  ground. 
We  also  ran  about,  according  to  our  custom,  to  pick  up 
sticks  on  the  plain ;  but  we  could  not  find  anything  that 
would  burn,  so  we  took  the  wooden  vessels  out  of  which 
we  had  emptied  our  wine  and  water,  our  egg-baskets,  and 
our  hen-coops,  broke  them  all  up,  and  made  a  fire  of  them. 
But  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  it  threw  about  the  fire 
which  we  had  made,  so  we  were  forced  to  stand  round 
about  the  fire  holding  out  our  rugs  and  clothes,  to  keep 
the  violence  of  the  wind  off  the  fire.  So  that  night  we 
ate,  drank,  and  slept  in  the  open  air,  and  were  much 
troubled  by  the  blasts  of  the  wind  and  the  movement  of 
the  sand.  That  night  there  came  to  us  some  poor  Arabs 
begging  for  bread,  to  whom  we  willingly  gave  some, 
because  they  seemed  very  humble  and  well-behaved. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  arose  at  midnight,  and  it  was  the 
nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  When  the  beasts  were 
loaded,  we  left  Choas  and  travelled  on  over  that  exceeding 
wide  and  barren  plain,  whereon  there  was  no  green  thing 
whatsoever.  Before  sunrise  there  befell  us  an  incident 
which  I  will  not  pass  over.  In  our  first  company  was  the 
great   and    noble    Master   Bernard   von   Braitenbach,  who 
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then  was  Chamberlain  of  the  metropolitan  Church  of 
Mainz,  and  who  now  is  the  most  worthy  Dean  of  the 
same.  By  reason  of  his  weakness  and  feeble  health,  he 
had  made  the  entire  journey  through  the  desert  in  a 
pannier  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  Just  as  day  was 
dawning,  he  bade  the  camel  on  which  he  rode  kneel 
down,  that  he  might  refresh  himself  by  walking  a  few 
paces  on  the  sand.  When  he  had  recreated  himself,  he 
climbed  back  again  into  his  pannier,  and  his  camel  ran 
after  us.  But  when  we  had  gone  some  way  on,  the  afore- 
said lord  perceived  that  all  his  money  had  fallen  out  of 
his  bosom,  wherein  he  had  placed  it,  sewn  into  a  girdle 
wherewith  he  was  wont  to  gird  himself  at  night,  that  his 
money  might  be  safe.  There  was  a  great  store  of  ducats 
therein,  and  it  had  fallen  out  upon  the  sand  in  the  place 
where  he  had  halted.  He  called  Calinus  to  him,  and 
complained  of  the  loss  of  his  gold.  Hereupon  Calinus 
bade  the  caravan  stop,  made  his  camel  kneel  that  he 
might  dismount,  and  hurried  back  to  the  place  where 
Master  Bernard  thought  that  his  money  had  fallen.  We 
pilgrims  went  thither  with  him,  and  sought  for  it,  but  did 
not  find  it ;  we  went  over  all  the  footprints  which  he  had 
made  there,  but  our  toil  was  in  vain.  He,  however,  knew 
for  certain  that  his  money  could  only  have  fallen  In  that 
place ;  so  we  went  round  about  the  place  and  turned 
over  the  sand  with  our  hands,  and  took  heed  that  none  of 
the  Arabs,  camel-drivers,  or  ass-drivers,  whom  we  had 
often  caught  in  the  act  of  thieving,  should  come  near ; 
but  after  we  had  anxiously  sought  for  a  long  time  and 
found  nothing,  we  judged  that  the  money  had  been  found 
and  stolen  by  one  of  the  Arabs  or  camel-drivers,  and  after 
consulting  among  ourselves  about  what  we  ought  to  do,  to 
get  the  money  back,  we  wished  that  it  were  lawful  to  cast 
lots  and  inquire  by  sortilege,  even  as  Achan  was  proved  to 
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be  a  thief  (Josh,  vii.),  and  Jonathan  when  he  took  food 
(i  Sam.  xiv.  27).  But  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  not 
lawful  to  cast  lots,  seeing  that  it  is  forbidden  by  the  Canon 
against  sortilege  (ch.  i.).  So  we  took  thought,  and  made 
up  our  minds  that  we  would  bring  all  the  Arabs,  camel- 
drivers,  and  ass-drivers  who  were  with  us,  [U]  into  one 
place  together,  and  would  beseech  them  to  give  us  back 
the  money  ;  and  then,  if  they  would  not  give  it  back,  we 
would  fall  upon  them,  bind  them,  strip  them,  beat  them, 
maltreat  and  torture  them  until  they  restored  it ;  for  we 
were  more  in  number  than  they,  and  much  better  men  if 
it  came  to  blows.  Having  formed  this  plan  w^e  mounted 
our  asses,  and  full  of  sorrow,  anger,  and  rage,  rode  after 
the  camels  which  were  going  on  before  us.  When  we 
came  up  to  the  men  we  looked  sternly  upon  them,  and 
told  Calinus  what  we  meant  to  do.  When  he  heard  this 
he  was  greatly  moved,  called  together  all  the  men  whom 
we  suspected,  and  earnestly  besought  them  to  render  up 
the  gold  which  they  had  found.  But  no  one  answered  him 
truly.  We  ourselves  also  begged  them  give  it  up,  and  offered 
a  reward  to  the  man  who  had  found  it,  but  we  gained 
nothing  by  so  doing.  Being  now  angered  and  roused  to 
wrath,  we  began  to  threaten  them,  and  strove  to  throw 
them  c'own  and  to  cast  the  loads  off  the  camels,  while  the 
knights  stood  round  with  their  drawn  swords  and  suffered 
no  one  to  get  away.  When  our  camel  and  ass-drivers 
saw  that  we  were  in  earnest,  and  that  we  should  presently 
use  them  still  more  roughly,  they  were  astounded,  and 
prayed  Calinus  that  he  would  allay  our  wrath,  lest  innocent 
men  should  be  ill-used.  Calinus  set  forth  to  them  what 
we  meant  to  do,  saying  that  first  of  all  we  meant  to  cast 
down  and  search  all  the  baggage  which  was  on  the  camels 
and  asses,  and  if  we  did  not  find  the  money  there,  to  fall 
upon  them,  strip  them  to  the  skin,  and  wring  our  gold 
VOL.  II.  43 
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from  them  by  torture.  Meanwhile,  we  had  cast  down  the 
loads  from  the  camels  and  were  loosing  them,  and  had 
begun  to  throw  the  property  of  these  wretches  about 
while  they  stood  by  watching  us  with  trembling  and 
weeping.  While  this  was  being  done,  one  of  those  Arabs 
who  had  joined  us  on  the  evening  before  came  secretly  up 
to  Calinus  and  said  that  the  money  was  found.  Straight- 
way Calinus  cried  out  to  us  to  deal  peaceably  with  them, 
because  the  money  was  found.  So  we  reloaded  the  camels 
and  went  on  our  way,  and  that  lord  received  his  money 
from  Calinus,  and  gave  one  ducat  to  the  Arab  who  had 
found  it.  He  was  a  simple-looking  Arab,  wath  an  honest 
face,  and  the  other  Arabs  said  of  him  that  at  another  time 
he  had  found  a  great  treasure  which  had  been  dropped  in 
the  wilderness,  and  had  taken  it  back  to  its  owners. 

After  this  we  journeyed  on  over  that  most  tedious  plain, 
and  travelled  all  day  long  in  the  most  burning  heat,  until 
sunset.  We  agreed  to  rest  in  a  place  named  Maffrach, 
beside  the  public  road  ;  but  when  we  encamped,  we  did  not 
set  up  our  tents,  because  we  could  not  fix  the  pegs  in  that 
exceeding  fine  sand,  and  withal  we  were  faint  and  weary  ; 
neither  did  we  cook  anything  that  night,  because  we  could 
not  find  any  kind  of  fuel.  Calinus  gave  us  warning  that 
w^e  must  keep  better  watch  than  usual  that  night,  for  the 
place  was  dangerous,  because  of  the  outcasts  who  from 
time  to  time  are  driven  out  of  Egypt  into  the  wilderness 
for  their  crimes.  These  men  lurk  in  such  places  as  this, 
and  often  grievously  vex  those  who  pass  that  way.  So 
that  night  we  slept  uneasily,  both  for  fear  [74  d\  of  attack, 
and  because  of  the  strong  wind  and  cold  from  which  we 
suffered.  There  we  lay  under  the  open  sky,  wearied  and 
worn  out  with  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness  ; 
and  all  the  comfort  we  had  was  to  think  that  the  end  of 
our  labours  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  boundary  of  the 
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wilderness  was  not  far  distant.  We  would  not  have  stayed 
in  the  wilderness  for  another  fortnight  for  all  the  treasures 
in  the  whole  world,  for  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  could  not 
any  longer  undergo  such  labour. 


At  this  point  Fabri's  story  ceases  to  have  any  connection 
with  either  Palestine  or  Sinai.  I  should  have  liked  to  tell 
of  hoiu  he  saw  tJte  '  Garden  of  Balsams ^  and  Cairo,  *  the 
greatest  city  in  all  the  world,'  with  all  the  strange  creatures , 
leopards,  ostriches,  parrots,  and  so  forth,  which  he  saw  there^ 
together  with  much  learned  and  delightful  gossip  about  tJie 
wonders  of  Egypt;  but  space  does  not  permit.  The  pilgrims 
zvent  down  the  Nile  by  boat  to  Alexandria,  sorely  fleeced  by 
the  infidels,  and  thence  set  sail  for  home  on  board  of  the 
Venetian  Fleet.  They  m,ade  a  very  long  voyage,  failing 
several  times  to  weather  Cape  Malea,  and  the  ma?ty  incidents 
of  the  journey  furnished  Master  fohn,  the  Transylvanian 
Archdeacon,  with  plenty  of  opportunities  for  writing  his 
favourite  Latin  elegiacs.  Fabri  and  his  friends  reached 
Venice  on  January  Z,  1484.  Here  he  met  some  of  his  own 
fellow 'townsmen  of  Ulm,  who  at  first  could  not  recognise  the 
lean,  pale,  weather-beaten  pilgrim.  Mistress  Margaret,  the 
hostess  of  St.  Georges  Inn,  the  Gerrnan  house  in  Venice,  had 
married  again,  her  husband  being  Nicolas  Frig,  one  of  the 
sei'vants  of  the  house,  whereat  Fabri  tells  us  he  was  pleased, 
as  he  knew  the  new  landlord  to  be  ^  a  good  and  merry  man^ 
He  seems  to  have  been  warmly  welcomed,  and  was  invited 
by  Master  Bernard  von  Braitenbach  to  visit  him  at  Mainz, 
and  compose  their  ^  peregrinalia'  together ;  but  this  Fabri 
could  not  do,  as  his  duty  was  to  go  home  first  to  his  conveftt 
at  Ulm.  When  he  got  there,  after  various  adventures,  the 
brethren  were  at  vespers  ;  but  the  convent  dog  kfiew  his  stepy 
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and  set  up  such  a  barking  and  scratching  at  the  door  that  it 
was  soon  opened,  and  all  the  brethren  welcomed  him  as  one 
come  back  from  the  dead,  while  during  the  following  week 
all  the  notables  of  the  country  round  about  came  to  do  him 
honour  and  cojtgratulate  him  on  his  return.  Here,  then,  I 
fnust  reluctantly  take  my  leave  of  him. — Ed. 
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Anna,  i.  455,  468 

Anna  von  Kingseck,  i.  316 

Annas,  i.  314,  318,  505,  522 

Anne,  the  house  of  St. ,  i.  483 
,,      St.,  church  at  Venice,  i.  106 

Anointing,  stone  of,  i.  373,  374 

Anselm,  St.,  i.  503 

Antenor,  i.  68-76 

Anthony,  Brother,  i.  478 

Antichrist,  i.  503 

Antioch,  i.  499,  500  ;  ii.  109,  327 

Antiochus,  i.  302 

Antiphitus,  St.,  ii.  608 

Antoninus,  i.  371,  500;  ii.  392 

Antony,  Mark,  ii.  523 

Apostles,  church  of  the,  at  Venice,  i. 

io6 
Apples  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ii.  172 
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Apulia,  i.  14,  183 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  i.  296,  437,  621 

Arab,    Fabri's    adventure    with    an,    i. 

551 
Arabia,  ii.  461 
Arabs  of  the  wilderness,  account  of,  ii . 

477,  etc. 
Arba,  ii.  4.19,  421 
Arculfus,  i.  408,  409  ;  ii.  37 
Arimathea,  Joseph  of,  i.  373 
Aristippus,  i.  121 
Aristotle,  i.  118,  132 
Armenia,  i.  198 
Armenians,  i.  319,  435,  468  ;  Christians, 

i.  437  ;  King  of  the,  ii.  372 ;  monks, 

i.  314  ;  tenets  of  the,  ii.  388 
Arphaxad,  ii.  573 
Arsenal,  i.  103 
Artus,  the  barber,  i.  81 
Ascalon,  ii.  425-427,  450 
Ascension,  the,  i.  506 

, ,  church  of  the,  i.  484 

Ascent  of  another  mountain,  ii.  56 
Asella,  i.  151 
Ashdod,  ii.  425 
Asmodeus,  ii.  475 
Asphalt,  ii.  166 

Ass,  how  Fabri  chose  his,  ii.  397 
Assaro,  i.  173,  178 
Ass-drivers,  ii.  454 
Asses,  wild,  ii.  175,  452,  453,  628 
Assassins,  sect  of  the,  ii.  351,  352,  390 
Assumption,  the,  i.  510 
Assumption,  church  of  the,  i,  467 
,,  eve  of  the,  ii,  193 

,,  feast  of  the,  ii.  195 

Assyrians,  the,  i,  528 
Athaean  Sea.  i.  122 
Athanasius,  St.,  i.  95 
Athens,  i.  65 
Atlanta,  i.  575 

Augsburg,  i.  68  ;  ii.  121,  224 
Augustus  Caesar,  i.  586 
Austria,  Duke  of,  i.  45,  54,  60,  63,  66, 
67.  72,  94  ;  iJ-  279.  355.  357 
,,         Maximilian,  Duke  of,  i.  432 
Ave  Maria,  i.  634 
Avlona,  i.  182 

Baanah,  ii.  418 
Babel,  ii.  578 
Babylon,  i.  543 
Bactrians,  i.  251 
Bactrian  camels,  ii.  455 
Badges  of  a  pilgrim,  i.  54 
Baggage  of  the  pilgrims,  ii,  396 
Bahurim,  ii.  72 
Baldwin  I.,  ii.  313-315 

„      II.,  ii.  315-322 

,,    III.,  ii.  324-328 

„    IV.,  ii.  331-333 

.>      v.,  ii.  333 
Balsam,  ii.  190,  461  ;  garden  of,  ii,  93 
Balthazar,  King  of  Saba,  i.  562 


Baptist,  the,  i,  90,  389 

chapel  of  bt,  John,  i.  889 
Baplista,  the  brother  in  charge  of  the 

infirmary  on  Mount  Sion,  ii.  113 
Barachias,  i,  517 
Barbara,  i.  too  ;  ii.  2 
Barbers,  i.  138 
Baron,  i.  135 
Bartimaeus,  ii.  65 
Bashan,  ii.  460 
Basil,  rule  of  St.,  ii.  616 
Basle,  i.  50,  175,  565  ;  ii.  225 
Bassano,  i.  10 
Baths,  hot,  i.  256,  437 
Bathing  in  Jordan,  ii.  12 

,,        with  infidels,  ii,  441 

,,        in  the  desert,  ii,  640 
Bathsheba,  i.  526 
Bavaria,  i.  21 
Bavarians,  i.  17 

Beauteous  gardens  of  Jericho,  ii.  44 
Beautiful  gate,  ii.  125 
Beck,  Conrad,  i.  82 
Bede,  i.  349,  402,  478,  575,  640 
Bedouins,  faith  of  the,  ii.  390 
Beetle,  dung,  ii.  179,  180 
Beguines,  i.  96 
Bela,  ii.  187 
Belinas,  ii.  25 
Bellerophon,  ii.  669 
Bells,  i.  426 
Belventor,  i.  184 
Benedict  VIII. ,  Pope,  i.  592 
Ber  von  Ilohen  Rechberg,  i.  186.     See 

Ursus  von  Rechberg 
Bernard,  a  Frankish  monk,  i.  271 

,,         the  wise,  i.  571 

St.,i.  503,  584;  ii.  29 
Bethany,  i.  460,  479,  501  ;  li,  147,  161 

,,         fort  of,  ii,  78 

,,         another,  ii,  185 
Bethhoglah,  ii.  175,  185 
Bethlehem,  i.  504  ;  ii,  400-407 

building  of  the  church  at, 

,,  description  of,  1.  580 

entrance  into,  i.  551 

,,  Fabri's  soHtary  pilgrimage 

to,  ii.  195  [i-  541 

,,  how  the  pilgrims  set  out  to, 

Bethphage,  i.  460,  498,  507 
Bethsaida,  i,  456 
Bethsan,  ii.  205 
Bethsura,  i.  631 
Bethulia,  i,  483  ;  ii,  404,  406 
Bethyr,  ii.  198 
Beyrouth,  i.  245  ;  ii.  447 
Bezek,  ii.  196 
Bichen,  Philip  von,  ii.  103 
Bireme,  i.  126 
Birthplace  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

i.  464  ;  ii.  132-136 
Blaffardi,  i.  538  ;  ii.  287 
Boatswain,  i.  135 
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Boccacius,  or  Boccacus,  ii.  141,  205 

Bodily  exercise,  i.  511 

Bogadellus,  i.  209 

Bohan,  ii.  70 

Bohemians,  i.  433 

Bologna,  ii.  615 

Bombarda,  i.  129 

Bombardana,  i.  129 

Boniface  VIII,,  Pope,  ii.  579 

Booths  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  i.  441 

Boots,  Fabri's  mishap  with  his,  ii.  178, 

Booz,  ii.  42  [179 

Bosnia,  i.  i8i,  182 

Bottle,  pilgrim's,  ii.  399 

Botzen,  i.  63-69 

Braitenbach,     Bernard    von,    dean    of 

Mainz,  i.  206,  427,  438,  629  ;  ii.  103, 

392,  446,  671,  672,  675 
Bread,  house  of,  i.  501 
Brenner  pass,  i.  61 
Brenta,  i.  72 
Bridge  over  the  brook  Cedron,  i.  463  ; 

ii.  521 
Brixen,  i.  61,  62 
Bucentaur,  i.  98,  99 
Buchler,  Balthazar,  i,  81 
Bulach,  Caspar  von,  ii.  103 
Burcardus,  i.  206,  477  ;  ii.  219,  392 
Burgundy,  Duke  Philip  of,  i.  287 
■,,  Duke  of,  i.  249 

,,  Duchy  of,  i.  432 

,,  and     Austria,     Maximilian, 

Duke  of,  i.  432 
Bush,  the  burning,  i.  509 
Bythalassium,  i.  124,  134,  202 

Cabalca,  ii.  70 

Cacus,  ii.  638 

Caesar  Augustus,  i.  586 

,,      Tiberius,  i.  443 
Caesarea  of  Palestine,  ii.  245,  354,  450 

,,         Philippi,  25,  26 
Caiaphas,  i.  505 
Cain,  ii.  421 
Cairo,  i.  260,  543  ;  ii.  105,  132,  148,  329, 

413,  540,  etc. 
Calabria,  ii.  345 
Caleb,  i.  581  ;  ii.  421 
Calf,  the  golden,  ii.  592-595 
Caliopades,  ii.  634 
Caliph,  i.  133 
Calinus,  passim 
Caloyers,  i.  536 ;  ii.  154,  185 
Calpis,  ii.  522 
Calvary,  Mount,  i.  364 

,,  description  of,  i.  366 

, ,  description  of  the  posi- 

tion of,  i.  416 
Cambyses,  ii.  451 
Camels,  i.  556  ;  ii.  454-459  ;  the  loading 

of,  ii.  405 
Camel-drivers,  ii.  459,  460 
Canaan,  i.  9 
Canal  from  Red  Sea  to  Nile,  ii.  661-665 


I  Candace,  ii.  204 
Candia,  i.  22,  32,  36,  573 
Candle,  lighting  of  the  Easter,  i.  423 
Cantate,  i.  77  ;  ii.  279 
Capernaum,  ii.  25,  108 
Capitol,  St.  Mary's  Church  in  the,  at 

Cologne,  i.  504 
CapF>adocia,  i.  198 
Captain  of  the  Sea,  i.  12,  17,  19,  95 
Carceria,  i.  129 
Carenza,  i.  183 
Carmel,  i.  210,  sqq. 

, ,       church  of  St.  Mary  of,  at  Venice 
i.  108 
Carniola,  i.  50 
Carpathian  Sea,  i.  12,  191 
Casanus,   Emperor  of  the  Tartars,  ii. 

373-377 
Caspar  von  Siculi,  ii.  104,  363,  613 
Caspar,  King  of  Aethiopia,  i.  562 
Cassa,  i.  241 
Casseta,  Salvus  de,  i.  50 
Cassia,  ii.  460 
Castel  Franco,  i.  10 
Castle,  church  of  the,  at  Venice,  i.  loi 

,,      of  Caesarea,  ii,  354 
Catachrysia,  ii.  523 

Catharine,  St.,  passim  ;  star  of,  ii.  491 
Catoro,  Brother  Francis  de,  i.  15 
Catube,  Soldan,  i.  602 
Cave,  Adam's,  ii.  413 
Cave,  a  double,  triple,  etc.,  i.  401 

,,     of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  i.  578 

,,     of  weeping,  ii.  414 

,,      where  Christ  fasted,  ii.  52 

,,     wherein  the  bodies  of  the  Holy 
Innocents  are  buried,  i.  565 

,,     wherein  the  holy  cross  was  found 
by  Helena,  i.  360 

,,      where  Anna  and  Joachim  were 
buried 
Caves  into  which   the  apostles  fled,  i. 
^532 

Cedar,  a,  i.  530 
Cedron,  the  brook,  i.  462,  469,  489-491 ; 

ii.  140 
Cela,  i.  491,  515  ;  ii,  142 
Celaci,  i.  492 

Celestine  III.,  Pope,  ii.  321 
Celindrium,  ii.  623 
Cellars,  St.  Peter's,  i.  224 
Cepheus,  i.  236 
Chabrata,  ii.  196 

Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  i. 
381 

,,       of  St.  Helena,  i.  356,  357 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  i.  389 

,,       of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
courtyard   of  the  church   of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  i.  390 
Charlemagne,  i.  591  ;  ii.  276,  277 
Charybdis,  i.  43,  124,  125,  134 
Chawatha,  ii.  496 
Chebron,  ii.  422 
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Chemosh,  ii.  146 

Choir  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, i.  425 

Chorazin,  ii.  25,  108 

Chosroes,  i.  418  ;  ii.  210,  273 

Chrinarus,  i.  491  ;  ii.  142 

Christe  redemptor  omnium,  i.  557 

Christians  at  Bethlehem,  i.  613 

,,         Latin,  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  391 
, ,         of  the  girdle,  i.  220,  435 

Christopher,  St.,  i.  no 

Chrysostom,  i.  560  ;  ii.  185 

Cipango,  i.  i 

Circles  in  the  pavement  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  i.  351 

Cistania,  i.  565 

Cistern  of  St.  Thomas,  ii.  123 

Citadel  of  David,  i.  324 

City,  a  deserted,  i.  16 

Cleopatra,  ii,  523 

Cleophas,  i.  277 

Climax,  Mount,  ii.  586 

Cloths  which  Fabri  bought,  ii.  217 

Coats  of  arms,  the  drawing  of,  i.  249, 
259  ;  ii.  86-89 

Coblentz,  ii,  634 

Cock,   on  churches,   ii.   244 ;    a  great 
white,  ii.  445 

Coenaculum,  the,  i.  289 

Coffin,  Mahomet's,  ii.  577 

'  Cogges,'  ii.  355 

Coins,  ii.  138,  note,  and  287 

Colmar,  i.  80 

Cologne,  i.  564  ;  ii.  215,  216,  231,  354, 
603 

Colossag,  or  Colossus,  i.  28,  189,  190 

Columbus,  i.  i 

Cometa,  i.  135 

Compani,  i.  136 

Compas,  the,  i.  374 

Compostella,  i.  39 

Conciliator,  i.  375 

Con/iteor,  i.  73 

Conrad,  of  Montferrat,  ii.  347 

(Emperor),      King      of      the 
Romans,  ii.  325 
,,        the  barber,  servant  to   Count 
Solms,  ii.  563 

Constance,  lake  of,  ii.  25 

Constantine,  i.  182  ;  ii.  421 

Constantinople,  i.  22,  316  ;  ii,  277,  311 
,,  an  Emperor  of,  i.  419 

,,  the  Greek  Emperor  of, 

ii.  329 
,,  old  palace   at,   i.   358, 

359 
Contarini,  Augustine,  i.  11,  83-86,  166, 

178,  185,  186,  212,  sqq. 
Cooks,  no  women  in  the  East,  ii.  in 

,,      street  of  the,  ii,  149 
Coral,  ii.  656 
Corban,  ii.  202 
Corcyra,  or  Corfu,  i.  12,  17-21,  23,  37, 

183 


Cornelius,  Marcus,  i.  278 

Corner  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
stood  looking  towards  the  house  of 
Caiaphas,  i.  320 

Corona,  i.  186 

Corpse  on  the  beach,  i.  13 

Corpus  Christi,  convent  of,  i.  109 

,,  procession  of,  i.  108, 109 

Corradirius,  ii.  250,  356,  357 

Council,  the  first,  i.  501 

Courtyard  before  church  of  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, holy  places  in,  i.  393 

Covenant,  drawn  up  for  the  voyage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  i.  87 
,,         drawn  up  for  the  pilgrimage 

to  Sinai,  ii.  395 
,,         the  new,    made  among   the 
pilgrims,  ii.  448 

Crawacia,  i.  179 

Creed,  the,  i.  501 

Cremona,  i.  554 

Crescent,  ii.  244 

Cretan  wine,  i.  33-35,  85,  188,  229 

Crete,  i.  22,  27,  32.  36,  186-189 
tithes  of,  i.  620 

Croatia,  i.  13,  171 

Cross,  Holy,  church  of  the,  ii.  i 

invention  of  the,  i.  349,  350 
, ,      place  of  the,  i.  364 
,,      rock  of  the,  i,  365,  505 

Crossing  of  the  ways,  where  they  com- 
pelled Simon  to  bear  the  Cross  behind 
Jesus,  i.  445 

Crucifixion,  place  of  the,  i.  364 

Crusades,  ii,  285-384 

Cu7n  appropinquaret  Dominus,  ii.  80 

Cursor,  i.  65.  See  '  The  University  of 
Cambridge,'  by  J,  B.  MuUinger, 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1873, 
vol.  i.,  page  358,  note  5 

Cursola,  Cursula,  or  Curzola,  i.  14,  41, 
179 

Cusa,  Nicholas  de,  i.  366,  588,  603 

Cyclades,  i.  22,  122,  186,  189  ;  ii.  99 

Cyprus,  i.  22-27,  87,  192,  193,  201,  202  ; 
ii.  348 

Cyrene,  Simon  of,  i.  445  [423 

Cyril,  St.,  i.  555  ;  epistle  to  Augustine, 

Cymbern,  Baron  John  Werner  von,  i. 
53.  61,  77,  79,  81,  94,  298  ;  spelt  also 
'  Zimmern,'  ii.  96,  609 

Dagon,  ii.  426,  435 

Dalmatia,  i,  13,  43,  44,  168,  171,  179, 

181,  316  ;  a  Dalmatian  priest,  i.  34 
Dalum,  i.  127 
Damascus,  ii.  108,  376 

,,  St.  Vinct-nt  of,  i.  503 

,,  cloth  of,  ii.  84 

field  of,  ii.  411,  414 
Damasus,  i.  544 
Damietta,  ii.  250,  355-361,  367 
Damm,  i.  453 
Dan,  ii.  24 
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Danae,  i.  235 
Danaus,  ii.  624 

Dangerous   climb   to    the    cave  where 
Christ  fasted,  ii.  52 
descent   in  the  wilderness, 
ii.  530-532 
Daniel,  what  is  meant  by  '  The  Book 

of,'  in  mediaeval  writers,  i.  543 
Danube,  i.  58 
Dardanus,  i.  275  ;  ii.  479 
Daroma,  ii.  429 

David,  i.  312,  380,  509,  515,  539,  572  ; 
ii.   I,  72,  127,  184,  188,  200, 
401,  406,  418.  425,  585 
, ,      tomb  of,  i.  301 

tower  of,  ii.  2,  11-13,  117 
fruit,  ii,  172 
Dead  Sea,  pilgrimage  to  the,  ii.  154 
'Death  in  the  pot,"  ii.  503 
Debir,  ii.  423 
De  condigno,  i.  327 
De  congrno,  \.  327 
Delilah,  ii.  436 
Demetrius,  i.  403 
Demogorgon,  i.  117 
Derondon,  ii.  639 

Departure  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan, 
ii.  6 
from  the  Jordan,  ii.  29 
,,         of  some  of  the  pilgrims  from 
Jerusalem,  and  their  return 
home,  ii.  96 
of    the    pilgrims    from    the 
cliurch  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  their  meeting  on 
Mount  Sion,  ii.  91 
Description    of  modern  Jerusalem,   ii. 
221 
of  Mount   Gihon,   i.  538, 

539 
of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre    and    its    ar- 
rangement, i.  418 
, ,  of  Holy  Sepulchre,  i.  398 

,,  of  the   modern  temple   of 

the  Lord,  ii.  243 
,,  of  the  water  and  fountain 

of  Siloam,  i.  528 
Desert,  the,  ii.  460-471 

of  John  the  Baptist,  i.  640 
Desiderius,  St.,  i.  76 
Dinner  of  the  pilgrims  on  Mount  Sion, 

i.  297 
Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  149,  498  ;  ii.  470, 

482 
Dionysius,  i.  375 
Dionysus,  i.  252 
Diospolis,  i.  256 
Dipsades,  ii.  472 
Dissen,  i,  58 

Dodrux,  house  of,  i.  444,  445 
Dominic,  Brother,  i.  15 

St.,  i.  65,  287,  438;  ii.  615 
Dominicans,  i.  53,  et  al. 


Dominicans,  convent  of,  at  Ragusa,  i.  15 
Domimis  dixit  ad  7ne,  i.  568,  593,  604 
Dorma,  i.  126 
Dothaim,  i.  545 
Double  cave,  i.  401 

,,  at  Hebron,  ii.  415 

Dragon,  i.  16 

,,        well,  i.  464 
Driving  out  of  the  pilgrims  from   the 

church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  i.  386 
Dromedaries,  i.  556 
Drunken  Saracen,  a,  ii.  434 
Diictus  est  J esiis ,  ii.  54 
Dung-gate,  the,  i.  122 
Durazzo,  i.  182 
Dyacimus  (?),  i.  563 
Dysma,  i.  197 

Easter  fire,  i.  423 ;  ii.  262-264 
Eastern  inns,  ii.  10  [45 

Eberhard,  Count  of  Wurtemburg,  i.  3, 
Eberstein,  i.  518 
Echinger,  John  and  James,  i.  93 
Edar,  tower  of,  i.  572 
Edessa,  ii.  316,  322 
Egypt,  St.  Mary  of,  ii.  35,  445 
Ehrenstein,  i.  59 
Ekron,  ii.  425 
Elephantiasis,  ii.  331 
Elim,  ii.  629 

Elizabeth,   daughter  of  Amalric  I.,  iu 
346.  350 
St.,  504.  631 
Elphahallo,  passim 
Elphat,  ii.  629 
Elphogaya,  ii.  529 
Emir,  honour  shown  to  an,  ii.  206 
Emmaus,  i.  277  ;  ii.  209 
Ems,  ii.  635 

Endrosic,  columns,  i.  358,  359 
Engaddi,  ii.  177,  188,  403 

vineyard  of,  ii.  189 
Englishmen,  i.  24,  45 
Ennon,  ii.  142 

Ephraim,  gate  of,  i.  458 ;  ii.  119,  133 
Ephrata,  i.  547,  581 
Epidaurus,  i.  15 
Epidromus,  i.  128 
Erhard  Rewich,  i.  439 
Ericus,  ii.  419 
Esdraelon,  ii.  108 

Et  ibo  niihi  ad  montem  rnyrrhcv,  ii.  193 
Eunuch,  place  where  the,  was  baptized, 

ii.  204 
Euphemia,  St. ,  of  Chalcedonia,  i.  169 
Eusebius,  i.  443,  553 
Evagrius  (?  Evangelus),  epistle  to,  i.  371 
Evander,  ii.  638 
Evangelus,  i.  371 
Exampeus,  fountain,  ii.  634 
Exultet  ccelutn  laiedibus,  i.  293 

Fabiola,  i.  117  ;  ii.  401,  657 
Fabri,  ate  too  many  melons,  ii.  113 
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P\il)ri,  had  an  attack  of  fever,  113 

,,      his  bed,  i.  97  ;  ii.  iii 

,,      his  mishap  with  his  boots,  ii.  178 

,,      his  own  pilgrimage  at  Jerusalem, 
ii.  138 

,,      his    perilous    adventure    in    the 
desert,  ii.  506 

,,      how  he  chose  an  ass,  ii.  397 

,,       made  his  mouth  sore  with  figs, 
ii.  429 
Farannah,  ii.  314 
Farewell  of  the  pilgrims  to  Bethlehem, 

i-  576 
Fasciculus  temporum,  ii.  311 
Fast,  the  Mahometan,  636,  637 
Fauns,  473-475 

Feast,  Fabri's,  given  to  the  pilgrims  at 
St.  Catharine's,  ii,  564 

,,      of  the  Nativity,  how  celebrated 
in  the  days  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom, i.  593 
of    the    Assumption,    how     the 
pilgrims  kept  the,  ii.  195 
Feltre,  i.  74,  'j'j 
Fericius,  Mons,  i.  59 
Ferrara,  ii.  344 
Field  of  Damascus,  ii.  411-414 

,,     of  Habakkuk,  i.  543 

,,     the  Fuller's,  i.  540 ;  ii.  3,  118,  119, 
213 

,,     of  which  Adam  was  made,  411,  414 

,,     Potter's,  i.  534 
Fig-tree,  the,  ii.  7 
Figs,  ii.  139,  poisonous,  ii.  429 
Figure  of    St.    Jerome  in   the   marble 

casing  of  the  manger  at  Bethlehem, 

i.  560 
*  Filling  up,'  the,  i.  336 
Fire,  the  holy,  i.  422,  423 

,,     St.  John's,  i.  191 
Firmianum,  i.  65 
First  fruits,  i.  393 
Fishgate,  i.  282  ;  ii.  117,  119 
Fleas  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, i.  430 
Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  \.  10,  79 
Form  in  which  the  church  of  the  Holy 

Sepulchre  now  stands,  i.  423 
Formosus,  Pope,  i.  554 
Forty  Saints,  ii.  562,  565 
Founder  of   the   church   of   the   Holy 

Sepulchre,  who  was  he  ?  i.  418 
Fountain  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  at 

the  foot  of  Mount  Sion,  i.  523 
Fountain  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in 

the  hill  country  of  Judaea,  i.  631 
Fountain  of  Elisha,  description  of,  ii. 

150 
Fourth  entry  into  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

ii.  121 
France,  King  of,  ii.  5 
Francis,  St.,  i.  287 
Franks,  i.  431 
Frederick  Tl.,  Emperor,  ii.  361-364 


Frederick  HI.,  Emperor,  i.  50  ;  ii.  279, 

344 
Frenchmen,  i.  12,  20 ;  ii.  5 
Frig,  Nicholas,  i.  iii  ;  ii.  675 
Frisia,  Bishop  of,  i.  51 
Fuchs,  Ludwig,  i.  5,  8,  49  ;  ii.  97,  407 
Fulke  I.,  ii.  322-324 
FuUers's  Field,  the,  i.  540  ;  ii.  3,  118, 

119,  213 

Gabbatha,  i.  448 

Galaber,  i.  310 

Galelacassa,  i.  241,  256 

Galilee,  i.  481,  498,  501  ;  ii,  450 

Gall,  St.,  ii.  loi 

Galley,  description  of,  i.  125,  sqq. 

Galmoab,  ii.  182,  283 

Gamaliel,  i.  310 

Ganges,  ii.  572 

Garden  at  St.  Catharine's  Convent,  ii.  583 

,,       of  delights,  Solomon's,  ii.  198 

,,       of  Jericho,  ii.  44 

of  the  Brethren  of  the  convent 
of  Mount  Sion,  i.  333 
Garganus,  Mount,  i.  38 
Garizim  and  Hebal,  ii.  46 
Gasmaha,  ii.  489 
Gate  of  David,  i.  282 

,,       Ephraim,  ii.  119 

, ,     outside  of  which  the  Lord  was 
led  to  be  crucified,  i,  440 

,,     of  the  merchants,  i.  282 

,,     of  the  dunghill,  i.  122 
Gath,  ii.  425 
Gayan,  ii.  500 
Gaza,  or  Gazara,  i.   219,  234  ;  ii.  406, 

425.  427-452 
Gazapolis,  isles  of,  i.  16 
Gazelus,  a  Christian  of  the  Girdle,  ii. 

192 
Gebel  helell,  ii.  507 
Gedrosia,  ii,  461 

George  von  Stein,  i.  9,  24,  31,  32,  44 
George,  St.,  i.  73,  102,  256 

, ,       church  of  at  Diospolis,  i.  256 

,,       inn  of,  at  Venice,  i.  79 
Georgians,  i.  407,  468 

,,  Christians,  i.  435 

,,  tenets  of  the,  ii.  389 

Gerar,  ii.  425 
Gerson,  i.  71,  516 
Gertrude,  St.,  i.  53 
Gethsemane,  i.  475,  498  ;  ii.  147 
Giants,  city  of,  ii.  419 
Giblim,  ii.  425 

Gihon,  description  of  Mount,  i.  538, 539 
Gilboa,  i.  483  ;  ii.  450 
Gilead,.  ii.  62,  403 
Gilgal,  ii.  36,  37,  46 
Gingerbread,  ii.  112,  611 
Gipsies,  ii.  578 
Gislingen,  i.  545 
Glagolae,  i.  433 
'  Gloria  in  Excelsis,'  church  of,  i.  593 
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'  Glona  in  Excelsis,'  hymn,  i.  570;  ii. 

197 

, ,  place  and  church  of, 

i.  569-571 ;  ii.  400 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  i.  627  ;  ii.  293,  sqq. 

310-313 
Godolia,  i.  538 

Golden  Gate,  i.  458,  459,  506,  525 
Goliath,  i.  279,  572  ;  ii.  i,  425 
Good  thief,  i.  193  ;  ii.  487 

,,  chapel  of  the,  i.  25 

Gourds,  wild,  ii.  503 
Gozapolis,  isles,  i.  37,  125 
Grace,  St.  Mary  of,  church  at  Venice, 

i.  loi 
Grapes,  bunch  of,  i.  441 
Greece,  i.  181 
Greeks,  i.  17  ;  priests,  i.   199  ;  tenets  of 

the,  ii.  386,  387 
Gregory,  i,  445,  544;  ii.  228 
,,        of  Tours,  i.  423,  563 
,,         the  Great,  i.  473 
IX.,ii.  361 
X.,ii.  371 
Gregorians,  tenets  of  the,  ii.  389 
Gringlinger,  Father  Paul,  i.  478 
Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  i.  557 
Grupp,  i.  125 

Giiglinger,  Father,  ii.  104,  563 
Gulf,  i.  125 
Gundelfingen,  i.  6 
Gunzburg,  ii.  39 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  ii.  332-349,  595 

Habakkuk,  the  Field  of,  i.  543 

Hachseve,  ii.  514 

Hadrian,   i.  362,  369,  418,  441,  587  ;  ii. 

144,  235,  608 
Hagdorn,  ii.  608 
Hair,  superstition  about,  i.  363 
Halachibis,  ii.  240,  243 
Hanada,  ii,  660 
Hamor,  ii.  241 

Handkerchief,  St.  Veronica's,  i.  443 
Hangings,  precious,  i.  287 
Harlot,  house  of  Rahab,  the,  ii.  41 
Haymo,  ii.  462 
Ha  y  la  Halyl,  etc. ,  i.  396 
Hebron,  i.  483  ;  ii.  406-423 
Hecataeus,  ii.  120 
Helena,   St.,  i.  197,  350,  359,  360,  362, 

369,  403,  418,  434,  467,  535,  560,  564, 

588,  589,  601 ;  ii.  80,  237,  260,  267, 

282 
Helena,  St. ,  chapel  of,  i.  356-358 
Hennon,  i.  491 

Heraclius,  i.  458 ;  ii.  273,  283 
Hercules,  ii.  638 
Herod,  525,  541,  563  ;  ii.  403 
,,       house  of,  i.  451,  483  j 
,,       the  Great,  ii.  227 
,,      Agrippa,  i.  321 
Heshbon,  ii.  460 
Hezekiah,  i.  457,  528,  530  ;  ii.  200 


Hilarion,  ii.  577 
Hilarius,  i.  377 
Hildegarde,  Lady,  i.  343 
Hohenrechburg,  Ursusvon,  i.  53,  609 
Holy  angels,  i.  389 

,,     Cross,  church  of,  ii.  i 
,,     Land,  passim, 

,,     places   in   the    courtyard  of   the 

church     of     the     Holy 

Sepulchre,  i.  393 

,,         ,,       meditation  on  them  better 

than  seeing  them,  ii.  60 

, ,     Sepulchre,  description  of  the,  i.  398 

,,  ,,  how  glorious  it  was  in 

the  days  of  old,  i.  419 

,,  ,,  ornaments    of    the,    i. 

419 
,,  ,,  relics  of  the,  i.  419 

Homerus  the  philosopher,  i.  151 
'  Home,  sweet  home,'  ii.  570 
Honey,  wild,  ii.  30,  31 
Honorius  III,,  i.  211 
House  of  Bread,  i.  501 
,,      Caiaphas,  i.  318 
,,      Dodrux,  i.  444,  445 

Herod,  i.  451,  483 
,,      Rahab,  ii.  41 
,,      St.  Anne,  i.  483 
,,      St.  Martha,  ii,  75 
,,      Simeon,  ii,  2 

Simon  the  leper,  ii,  77 
,,  ,,      the  Pharisee,  i,  451 

, ,      Solomon's  concubines,  i.  514 
the  forest  of  Lebanon,  ii,  127 
,,      Zacchaeus,  ii.  41 
House,  the  king's,  ii,  128 
House,  the  Red,  ii.  68 
Horace,  i.  513  ;  ii.  651 
Horeb,  ii.  537-623 
'  Hosanna,'  i.  460 

Hospital  of  St,  John,  i.  285,  395,  397  , 
414 
,,  Hebron,  ii.  417 

Hostis  Herodes  impie,  hymn,  i.  566 
Hot-bath  at  Gaza,  ii.  437 

,,       at  Jerusalem,  ii.  149 
Hugo,  i.  296 

, ,       Regularis,  ii.  570 
Hungary,  i.  316 
Hymns,  i.  548 

,,       of  the  Holy  Cross,  i.  350 
Hyppodrontes,  i.  543 
Hyrcanus,  St. ,  church  of,  i.  349 
,,  the  chief  priest,  i.  302 

lADERA,  i.  43,  178 

lamnia,  i.  245 

Idol,  an,  ii.  630 

Ignatius,  i.  330 

Iheidlemsheim  (?),  i,  58 

Illyria,  i,  14,  181 

India,  ii,  421 

Indian  Christians,  i.  387,  436 

Indian  Sea,  ii,  28 
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Indians,  monastery  of,  i.  312 

/n  dulci  jubilo,  i.  548 

In  Gottes  nakmen,  i.  7,  78,  168,  222 

Inn  of  St.  George  at  Venice,  i,  10 

Innocent  III.,  ii.  350 

Innocents,  the  holy,  i.  565 

Inns  in  the  East,  ii.  10 

Innspruck,  i.  9,  54,  59,  60,  69,  77 

Invention  of  the  Cross,  i.  381 

Ireland,  i.  352 

Iron  gate,  ii.  124 

Ishbosheth,  ii.  418 

Isidore,  St.,  i.  102 

Isidorus,  ii.  ^53 

Isis,  i.  497 

Istria,  i.  168 

Iste  confessor  Domini,  hymn,  i.  552 

Istria,  i.  13 

Italy,  i.  31 

Itinerary    of    the    Lord    Bernard    von 

Braitenbach,  Dean  of  Mainz,  i.  438 
Ituraea,  ii.  25 

Jacob's  ladder,  ii.  62 

Jacobite  heretics,  i.  435  ;  tenets  of  the, 

ii.  387 
Jam  Stiph,  ii.  657 
Jehoshaphat,  i.  489,  490 

,,  valley  of,  i.  462,  et  al. 

Jeremiah  the  prophet,  ii.  232 

church  of  at  Venice,  i.  106 
Jericho,  i.  493  ;  ii.  11,  sqq.,  38 

,,       account  of,  ii.  43 
Jerome,  passim  [560 

Saint,  figure  of  in  the  marble,  i. 
Jerome's  study,  visit  to,  i.  552 
Jerusalem,  passim 
Jesse,  i.  565 

Jews  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  391 
Jews'  pitch,  ii.  171 
Joab,  ii.  418 
Joachim,  i.  455,  469 

,,        and  Anna,  ii.  134-36 
Jobait(?),  ii.  657 
John  called  Hengi,  ii.  103 
,,     King  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  352-364 
,,     Knuss,  ii.  103 
,,     Lazinus,    Archdeacon    of    Sieben 

Kirchen,  ii.  433,  447,  563 
,,     of  Prussia,  Bursar  of  the  convent 
of  Mount  Sion,  i.  297,  298,  606  ; 
ii.  loi 
,,     the  Baptist,  i.  637-641  ;  ii.  29 
,,  >>         church  of,  ii.  33 

,,     the  schoolmaster  at  Babenshusen, 
Jonah,  i.  380  [i.  82 

Jonathas  Maccabeus,  i.  238 
Joppa,  i.  23,  28,  31,  39,  87,  212-246,  259  ; 

ii.  425,  462 
Jordan,  description  of,  ii.  23 

dignity  and  praise  of,  ii.  27 
qualities  of  the,  ii.  26 
,,       chapter  about  the,  ii.  3 
water,  ii.  20,  21 


Jordanes,  St.,  i.  69 
Joseph,  i.  310 

,,       of  Arimathaea,  i.  373,  399 
,,       St..  i.  508,  575,  etc. 
Joseph's  brethren,  ii.  424 
,,        sepulchre,  i.  526 
Josephus.  i.  518,  529  ;  ii.  169 
Joshua,  ii.  425 
Journey  of  the  pilgrims  into  the  Hill 

Country  of  Judaea,  i.  630 
Jubilate,  i.  82 
Judas,  i.  497,  531 

Maccabeus,  i.  237 
,,      Quirinus,  i.  361 
Judgment  hall  of  Pilate,  i.  449 

,,        seat  of  Mahomet,  ii.  130-32 
,,         the  last,  i,  489,  490 
Judith's  castle,  ii.  404 
Juhan,  ii.  237,  238 

,,      St.,  i.  147 
Juliana,  i.  310 
Jupiter,  i.  403,  587     • 

Keba,  i.  127,  129 
Kempten,  i.  45,  46 
Klaftern,  i.  404 
King  Herod,  i.  451 

,,     of  Jerusalem,  quarrels  about  the 
title  of,  ii.  370 

,,     Solomon's  pools,  ii.  199 
Kings  of  Jerusalem,   tombs  of  the,   i. 

377 
Kingseck,  Lady  Anna  von,  i.  316 
Kirjatharba,  ii.  420 
Kirjath  Sepher,  ii.  423 
Kishon,  the  brook,  i.  211 
Kitchen  where  the   Paschal  lamb  was 

roasted,  i.  308 
Kitzingen,  i.  565 
Knighthood  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  i. 

3,  4,  607-630 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,   i.  25, 
Knuss,  John,  ii.  103  [etc. 

Krach,  ii.  184 
Kregen,  castle  of,  i.  45 
Kuntersweg,  i.  62 
Kyrchberg,  i.  53-  57 
Kyrchen,  i.  564 

Lachis,  ii.  24 
Laccrara,  ii.  635,  637 
Ladder,  Jacob's,  ii.  62 
Lando,  Peter  de,  i.  83-86,  190 
Last  general  pilgrimage,  ii,  217 

,,    judgment,  i.  489,  490 
Lasura,  i.  590  [462 

Lapides  torrentis  illi  dulces  fuerunt,  i. 
Lateran,  church  of  St.  John,  i.  591 ;  ii. 

258 
Latin  Catholics,  i.  431 

,,      Christians,  ii.  403 

,,  ,,  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  391 

a  wonder  to  be  seen 
at  Hebron,  ii.  490 
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Latin  kingdom,  fall  of  the,  i.  413 

,,      kings  of  Jerusalem,  list  of,  ii.  370 
,,  ,,  palace   of,  i. 

394 
,,  ,,  tombs    of,   i. 

372,  425 
,,      St.  Mary  the,  ii.  280 
I^rnaca,  i.  23 

Lavacra  puri  gurgitis,  ii.  12 
Lavilone,  i.  182 
Lazarus,  i.  507  ;  ii.  8 

,,        church  of  the  sepulchre  of,  ii. 
76 
Lazinus,  Master  John,  Archdeacon,  ii. 
Lebanon,  i,  485  ;  ii.  199  [104 

,,        forest  of,  ii.  127 
Lebetum,  ii.  112,  611 
Lech,  river,  i.  59 

Legend  of  the  church  of  the  Ascension, 
i.  485 
napkin,  i.  420 
,,  peas  in  the  field  of  Hab- 

akkuk,  i,  544 
,,  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  i. 

537.  538 
,,  wood  of  the  Cross,  i.  522 

Legend,  the  Lombardic,  ii.  123 
Le  Mans,  i.  ii,  15 
Leo,  ii.  2IO 
Lesina,  i.  13,  41,  179 
Letters,  city  of,  i.  423 
Libera  me  Domine,  i,  149 
Lice,  i.  155  ;  ii.  528,  635 

,,     Pharaoh's,  ii.  69,  473,  639 
Lidda,  i.  256 

Lights,  Mount  of,  i.  495-499 
Limasol,  i.  23,  192 
'Limona,  i.  26 
Lion,  a,  ii.  27 
Lions,  den  of,  i.  543 
Livonia,  ii.  322 
Locher,  Conrad,  i.  51 
Longsword,  ii.  332 
Lord,  Temple  of  the,  i.  483 
Loretto,  i.  39,  171 
Lot,  ii,  62 
Lot's  wife,  ii.  186 
Louis,  St.,  King  of  France,  ii.  366-369, 

379 
,,  nephew     of    the     King    of 

France,  ii.  379 
Luciferianus,  a  heretic,  i.  640 
Ludolf  de  Sachen,  ii.  37 
Ludolphus,  i.  535 
Ludwig  Fuchs,  i.  57  ;  ii.  97,  407 
Luke,  St.,  i.  277 

Lusignan,  i.  23  ;  ii.  332,  333,  349 
Lux  fulgebit  cum  inagno  gaudio,  hymn, 

J-  593 
Lux  fulgebit  in  Aurora,  mass,  i.  604 
Lychostratus,  i.  448 
Lydda,  i.  256 
Lyra,  Nicholas  de,  i.  ir4,  296,  463,  479, 

581  ;  ii.  128,  420,  661 


Maccabees,  i.  211,  237,  459 
Macedonia,  i.  182,  183 
Machera,  ii.  627 

Madini,  ii.  138,  note,  153,  488,  538 
Maffrach,  ii.  674 
Magdalene,  Mary,  i.  507 
Magdalum,  ii.  75 

Magi,  i.  373,  542,  556.  561,  562,  568,  587 
Magnificat,  i.  504,  633 
Mahomet  the  Great,  Sultan,  i.  12 
Mahometans,  a  sect  of,  ii.  390 
Mahometan  profession  of  faith,  i.  396 
Mahomet's  coffin,  ii.  577 
Mahumeria,  ii.  253 

Mail,  coat  of,  worn  by  a  pilgrim,  ii.  60 
Mainz,  Dean  of,  i.  427,  629  ;  ii.  392,  etc. 
Major  Inkrut,  ii.  103 
Malea,  i.  186 
Malean  sea,  i.  12 
Malchus,  i.  475 
Malghera,  i.  ^J 
Malvoisie,  i.  33,  88,  229 
Mambre,  ii.  418,  422 
Mamelukes,  i.  217  ;  ii.  442,  443,  483 
Mameria,  i.  133 
Manasses,  i.  550 
Manger,  the  Lord's,  i.  559 
Manna,  ii.  543 
Mansuetis,  Leonard  de,  i.  5 
Marah,  waters  of,  ii.  25 
Marath,  ii.  658-660 
I    Marcella,  i.  371,  583  ;  ii.  230 
Margaret,  St.,  i.  286 
Margerum,  i.  10 
Maria  sopra  Minerva,  i.  5 
Marina,  St.,  ii.  554 
Mark,  a  Venetian,  i.  395  ;  ii.  54 

,,      St.,  i.  18,  96,  187 
Maronites,  tenets  of  the,  ii.  389 
Mars  Saba,  ii.  154 
Marspach,  Sigismund  von,  ii.  563 
Martha,  i.  507 

,,      another  name  of  St.  Veronica, 

i-  443 
Marthas,  i.  311 
Mar.x,  George,  ii.  103 
Mary,  the  Virgin,  church  of,  i.  464 

,,      Magdalen,  chapel  of,  i.  390 

.,      of  Egypt,  ii.  35 
Matrae,  i.  61 
Matthias,  i.  257  ;  ii.  7 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Austria,  ii.  279 

,,  Emperor,  ii.  623 

Mecca,  pilgrimage  to,  ii.  665 
Meditation   on   the  Holy  Places  more 

profitable  than  seeing  them,  ii.  60,  61 
Medusa,  ii.  256 
Megedan,  ii.  24 
Melaseda,  ii.  186 
Melchior,  one  of  the  three  kings,  i.  373, 

538,  562 
Mella,  fountain,  ii.  659 
Melons,  ii.  112,  113,  631 
Memmingen,  i.  6,  9,  46,  57,  59 
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Menestre,  ii.  418 

Merchants,  gate  of,  i.  282  ;  ii.  117 
Meran,  i.  65,  68 
Meschmar,  ii.  522 
Mestre,  i.  tj 
Mesquitas,  i.  455 
Metona,  i.  183 
Mezavala,  i.  128 
Micah,  ii.  24 
Midas,  ii.  595 

Michael,  St.,  Mount,  ii.  38,  352 
Michaelmas,  i.  36  ;  ii. 
Milan,  li.  285,  286 
Milk,  the  Virgin's,  i.  564 
Millicent,  Queen,  i.  468 
Millo,  i.  23,  336,  397  ;  ii.  145 
Minerva,   church  of  Maria  sopra   Mi- 
nerva at  Rome,  i.  5 
Minorites,  i.  25,  51,  95,   170,  317,  329, 

339.  340,  351.  397.  401,  43I'  567  ;  iJ- 
49,  149,  210,  378-384,  391,  478 

Minschene,  ii.  515 

Minstrel,  a,  i.  70 

Miracle  play,  i.  76 

Miracles  at  Bethlehem,  i.  598 

Miracoli.  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  de',  at 
Venice,  i.  100 

Misericcrdia  Domini,  i.  57 

Mizpah,  i.  528,  529 

Modin,  i.  211 

Modon,  i.  21,  36,  183-185 

Moloch,  ii.  143,  144 

Mont  joy e,  i.  277 

Montreal,  ii.  357 

Mordjo,  ii.  63 

Morea,  i.  181,  183 

Morspach,  Peter  von,  ii.  104 

Mosaic,  i.  590 

Mosques,  i.  455 

Mosque  at  Hebron,  ii.  415 

,,  Jerusalem,  new,  ii.  125 

,,  Sinai,  ii.  614 

Mount  Calvary,  i.  364 

,,  ,,       description  of,  i.  366-373 

,,      Gar^anus,  ii.  36 
,,      of  Galilee,  i.  481,  sqq 
St.  Michael's,  ii.  38,  382 

Mountain,  old  man  of  the,  ii.  351 

Miinchberger,  Nicholas,  i.  63 

Murano,  i.  98,  no,  565 

Myrrh,  wine  mingled  with,  i.  353 

Naaman,  iii.  27 

Napkin,  legend  of  the,  i.  420 

Naples,  i.  97 

Napulia,  i.  189 

Narcissus,  Bishop,  ii.  263 

Narrenhend,  etc.,  ii.  88 

Nassau,  ii.  634 

Nassereit,  i.  45,  59 

Nativity,  church  of  the,  at  Bethlehem, 

i-  S3 
Nativity,  grotto  of  the,  at  Bethlehem, 
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Natolia,  ii,  99 

Naydan,  ii.  in,  191 

Nazarenes,  gospel  of  the,  i.  641 

Nazareth,  i.  542.  543,  586,  594  ;  ii.  loB 

Nazarite,  a,  i.  330 

Nazianzen,  St.  Gregory,  i.  102 

Nebo,  Mount,  ii.  61 

Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  537 

Nehemiah,  i.  464,  602 

Nereus,  Achilles,  and  Pancratius,  i.  loi 

Nestorians,  tenets  of  the,  ii.  388 

Nethota,  ii.  129 

Neumarkt,  i.  67,  68 

Neustift,  i.  61   62 

Nicholas  IV.,  Pope,  ii.  378 

„         v..  Pope,  ii.  106 
St.,  i.  565 

, ,        island  of,  i,  44 

,,        church  of,  on  the  Lido,  i.  99, 
164 
Nicodemus,  i.  309,  373,  575 

,,  Brother,  ii.  549,  sqq. 

Nicopolis,  i.  278 

Nicosia,  i.  23,  25,  26,  87,  193,  201 
Nile,  ii.  356,  393,  573,  etc. 
Nineveh,  ii.  578 
Ninus,  i.  537 
Noah's  ark,  i.  427 

,.       flood,  i.  555 
Nob,  city  of,  ii.  i,  147 
Nubia,  i.  538 

,,      King  of,  1.  373 
Nubian  Christians,  i.  373 
Nubians,  i.  435 
Nuremberg,  i.  295,  538  ;  ii.  279 

Johann  Tucher  of,  i.  404 
Nusdorfer,  Burchard,  i.  194 

Oak,  Abraham's,  ii.  421 
Obab,  ii.  541 
Obed,  i.  585 

Ocean,  i.  in,  112,  115,  117;  ii.  39 
Odilio,  i.  509,  510 
O  felicis  so7'or,  ii.  74 
Og,  King  of  Basan,  ii.  517 
O  gloriosa  do?nina,  i.  466 
Olives,  Mount  of,  its  names  and  holi- 
ness, i.  495 
Omar,  or  Hamor,  ii.  241 
O  mundi  lampas,  ii.  92 
Oneum,  i.  179 
Oporto,  i.  554 

Oratory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  i. 
300 
,,  St.    John  the  Evangelist,  i. 

326 
Orchades,  ii.  536 
Orchard,  Solomon's,  ii.  2 
Order  of  the  Kings  of  Cyprus,  i.  25 

Knights    Hospitallers,   ii. 
318,  320 
,,  Knights  Templars,  foun- 

dation of,  ii.  390 
,,  Teutonic  Knights,  ii,  321 
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Orleans,  Bishop  of,  i.  11,  20 

Ornaments  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  i.  419 

Osiris,  i.  54,  497 

Othmar,  St.,  i.  46 

Othniel,  story  of,  ii.  423 

Othus,  ii.  285,  286 

Ovens,  hovels  like,  i.  396 

Ovid,  quoted,  ii.  251,  570 

Ower,  i.  75 

Owia  Major,  i.  103 

Padua,  i.  72,  76,  103,  375 

Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  i.  394 

Palestine,  description  of,  ii.  449 

Pammachus,  ii.  421 

Paneas,  ii.  25 

Pange  li?igua  gloriosi,  i.  289,  373 

Papafigo,  i.  38,  129 

Paphos,  i.  27,  192 

Parenzo,  i.  13,  44,  169 ;  ii.  100 

Paris,  i.  519 

Pa  stores  loquebantur,  i.  574 

Patras,  i.  183 

Patrick,  purgatory  of  St.,  ii.  590 

Paternoster,  i,  501,  634,  635 

Paula,  i.  237,  349,  567,  575  ;  ii.  230 

Paulinianus,  ii.  401 

Paulinus,  i.  403 

Paulla,  epistle  to,  ii.  183 

Paullina,  epistle  to,  i.  362 

Paulus  of  Burgos,  i.  114 

'  Pavement,'  the,  i.  448 

Pavements  made  by  Helena,  ii,  80 

Peaches,  ii.  573 

Peas,  legend  of,  i.  544,  545 

Pebbles,  gathering  of,  ii.  214 

Pelagia,  .St.,  i.  498,  499 

Pelagius  the  legate,  ii.  358-361 

Pella,  ii.  185,  235 

Pentapolis,  ii.  i6o 

Persa,  i.  72 

Perseus,  i.  39,  235,  611 ;  ii.  573 

Persia,  ii.  573 

Peruvium,  i.  5 

Peter  the  cook,  i.  82 

,,     the  hermit,  ii.  289,  sqq. 

,,     Welsch,  ii.  104,  445,  446,613,^0. 

,,     cellars  of  St.,  i,  224 
Petra,  ii.  183,  184 
Pforzheim,  i.  431 
Pharaoh's  lice,  ii.  69,  473,  639 
Pharaoh,  the  daughter  of,  i.  514  ;  ii.  145 
Phasca  (Pisgah),  i.  203  ;  ii.  61 
Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  i.  247,  287 
Philistia,  i.  245 

Philistines,  ii.  406,  425,  435,  436 
Phyneus,  i.  236 
Picards,  i.  46 
Picardy,  i.  229 
Pilate,  ii.  202 

,,      house  of,  i.  449 

judgment  hall  of,  483,  506 
Pilgrim  who  went  up  a  mount  on  his 

knees,  ii.  58 


Pilgrimage,  Fabri's  solitary,  ii.  138 

,,  throughout    the    valley   of 

Jehoshaphat,  i.  458 
,,  made  by  those  pilgrims  who 

meant  to   go   to   Mount 
Sinai  after  the  departure 
of  the  others,  ii.  xi6 
,,  to  Horeb  and  Sinai,  ii.  393 

to  the  Dead  Sea,  ii.  154 
,,  ,,  a  treatise  on  ^ 

ii.  150 
Pilgrims,  sickness  of  the,  ii.  447 

,,         various,  their  accounts  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  i.  409^  412 
Pillar  of  Absalom,  ii.  145 
Pirate,  the,  i,  133 
Pirate  ship,  a,  ii.  99 
Piscopi,  i.  192 
Pisgah,  ii.  182 
Pity,  St.  Mary  of,  church  at  Venice,  i. 

X04 
Place  of  Christ's  nativity,  i.  584 

,,  ,,      prayer  and   agony  on 

the  Mount  of  Olives, 
i.  470 
our  Lord's  ascension,  i.  484 
the  burial  of  St.  Stephen  after 
the  finding  of  his  body,  i.  309 
the  invention  of  the  Cross,  i. 

381 
the  Lord's  circumcision,  i.  555 
the  oratory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Mary,  i.  300 
the    prison   near  the  rock  of 

Calvary,  i.  352 
the  rending  of  the  rock,  i.  371 
the  thorns,   wliere  Cain  slew 
Abel,  ii.  413 
to  which  our  Lord  led  His  dis- 
ciples   that    He  might  speak 
privately  with  them,  when  He 
said,  '  Arise,  let  us  go  hence,' 
i.  296 
where  Abraham    was    about   to 

offer  Isaac,  i.  390-392 
where    Christ  preached  on  the 

eight  beatitudes,  i.  502 
where  Christ  said,  '  Ye  daughters 

of  Jerusalem,'  i.  446 
where  Christ  was   nailed  to  the 

Cross,  i.  369 
where    Christ's   garments    were 

parted,  i.  434 
where  Christ,  when  He  was  risen 
from  the  dead,  met  the  women, 
saying,  '  All  hail,'  i.  323 
where  Elizabeth  was  greeted  by 
the    Blessed    Virgin   Mary,   i. 
632 
where  her  death  was  foretold  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  by  an 
angel,  i.  480 
where  the  apostles  composed  the 
creed,  i.  331 
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Place  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
fell  almost  dead,  i.  446 

,,  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
sat  with  the  Child  when  the 
Magi  came,  i.  561 

,,  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
used  to  rest,  i.  503 

,,  where  the  central  point  of  all  the 
world  was  said  to  be,  i.  374 

, ,  where  the  children  mocked  Elisha, 
ii.  47 

,,  where  the  Eucharist  was  insti- 
tuted, i.  Ill 

,,  where  the  Holy  Cross  was  proved 
to  be  the  true  one,  i.  350 

,,  where  the  Holy  Spirit  was  sent 
down,  i.  291 

„  where  the  holy  women  saw  the 
stone  rolled  away  from  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  i.  377 

,,  where  the  Jews  tried  to  take  the 
body  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  away  from  the  apostles, 
i.  312 

,,  where  the  Lord  appeared  to  Mary 
Magdalen  in  the  form  of  a 
gardener,  i,  351 

,,  where  the  Lord  began  to  be  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful,  i.  472 

,,  where  the  Lord  cursed  the  fig- 
tree,  ii.  7 

,,  where  the  Lord  prophesied  to 
His  disciples  about  the  last 
judgment,  i.  503 

,,  where  the  Lord  went  to  meet 
those  who  wished  to  take  Him, 
i.  474 

,,  where  the  Magi  made  themselves 
ready,  i.  556  [542 

,,    where  the  Magi  saw  the  star,  i. 

,,  where  the  prophet  Isaiah  was 
sawn  asunder,  i.  530 

, ,  where  the  seven  deacons  were  ap- 
pointed, i.  331 

,,    where  the  soldiers  cast  lots,  i.  353 

,,    where  Joseph  lost  his  way,   ii. 

569 

,,  where  Matthias  was  chosen  by 
lot,  i.  329 

,,  where  Melchisedeck  met  Abra- 
ham, i.  392 

,,  where  our  Lord  taught  His  dis- 
ciples to  say  the  Lord's  prayer, 
i.  501 

,,  where  our  Lord  was  sentenced  to 
death,  i.  448 

, ,    where  Peter  cut  off  Malchus's  ear, 

i-  507 
,,    where  Peter  hid  himself,  i.  313 
, ,    where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch, 

ii.  204 
,,    where  Saul  kept  the  clothes  of 

those  who  stoned  Stephen,  i. 
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Place  where  stood  the  house  of  Annas, 

i-  314 
, ,    where  Thomas  touched  the  Lord's 

wounds,  i.  293 
,,    where    the   annunciation  of  the 

birth  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

was  made  to  Joachim,  ii,  71 
,,    where  the  Apostle  St.  James  was 

beheaded,  i.  321 
,,    where  the  tree  grew  from  whose 

wood  the  cross  was  made,  ii.  i 
, ,    where  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 

Evangelist  stood  at  the  foot  of 

the  Cross,  i.  387 
,,    where     was    tlie    house    of   the 

Blessed  Virgin  Mary  when  she 

departed  from  this  world,  i.  388 
, ,    wherein  is  kept  part  of  the  pillar 

at  which  Jesus  was  scourged, 

i-  349 
,,    wherein   the   apostles  separated 

from  one  another,  i.  324 
,,    wherein  the  Holy  Cross  was  kept 

after   its   invention,  before  its 

loss,  i.  349 
,,    wherein   the  Twelve   Articles  of 

the  faith  were  composed  by  the 

apostles,  i.  500 
,,    wherein    the    Saracens  supersti- 

tiously  honour  our  Lord,  i.  332 
,,    wherein  James  the  Less  was  or- 
dained Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  i. 

530 
,,    wherein    John    the   Baptist  was 

born,  i.  638 
Places  about  the  Dead  Sea,  ii.  186 

,,     holy,   in    the   courtyard   of    the 

church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  i. 

393 
,,     where  Samson  did  his  feats  of 
strength,  ii.  435,  436 
Plain  before  the  castle  at  Bethany,  ii.  73 
Polanus,  Father  Peregrine,  ii.  487 
Polistrelum,  i.  38 
Pool  of  Hebron,  ii.  417 
Pools,  Solomon's,  ii.  199 
Pore  ell  a,  i.  175 
Position  of  Aceldama,  i.  534 
Potter's  field,  i.  534 
Praise  of  Jerusalem,  i.  280 
,,        Mount  Sion,  i.  335 
,,        the  Jordan,  ii.  37 
,,        the   knighthood  of  the  Holy 

Sepulchre,  i.  610-622 
,,        the  place   of  the  Lord's   as- 
cension, i,  488 
Praxede,  St.,  i.  349 
Presidius  the  deacon,  i.  423 
Priapus,  i.  491 
Prison,  the  Lord's,  i.  434 
Procession  at  Bethlehem,  i.  552 

,,  of  the  Minorites  of  Mount 

Sion  every  night,  ii.  113- 
"5 
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Procession  to    the   holy  places   in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, i.  346 
to  the  holy  places  on  Mount 
Sion,  i.  289 
Procopius,  confessor,  i.  262,  266 
Protais,  St.,i.  188 
Prussia,  ii.  322 

Brother  John  of,  bursar  of  the 
convent  of  Mount  Sion,  i.  297, 
478,  606  ;  ii.  loi 
Ptolemais,  i.  211,  245  ;  ii.  345 
Ptolemy,  i.  376 

Puer  est  natus.,  i.  548,  593,  604 
Purgatory,  St.  Patrick's,  ii.  590 
Pyramid  of  Jehoshaphat,  i.  513 
Pythagoras,  i.  175 

Qualities  of  the  Jordan,  ii.  26 

Quarantana,  ii.  62,  181 

Quarnero,  i.  44,  171 

Quasimodo,  i.  7  ;  ii.  278 

Queen  of  Cyprus,  i.  25,  87,  193,  201,  311 

Quern  vidistis,  pas  tores  .?  i.  570 

Qui  edebat,  i.  364 

(^uirinus,  Judas,  361 

Rabath,  ii.  184 

Races  of  man  who  dwell  in  the  church 

of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  i.  430 
Rach  Haym,  ii.  529,  632 
Rachel's  tomb,  ii.  ig6 
Rafensburg,  Ulric  von,  i.  82 
Ragusa,  i.  15,  41,  181 
Rahab,  i.  588 

house  of,  ii.  41 
Ram  caught  by  the  horns,  i.  391 
Rama,  i.  219,  221,  233.  246,  247,  254, 

257,  262,  265,  348  ;  ii.  98,  403,  406, 
Ramatha,  i.  213  [452 

Ramathaim,  ii.  532 
Ramleh,  i.  23 
Raphael,  ii.  475 

Ratzenhusen,  Jerotheus  von,  i.  190 
Rebecca,  ii.  423 
Reblatha,  ii   109 
Rechal,  ii.  418 

Rechberg,  i.  53,  61,  81,  186,  609;  ii.  96 
RecoUets,  i.  62 
Red  heifer,  i.  497 

,,    house,  ii.  68 

,,    Sea,  navigation  of,  ii.  572 

,,     description  of,  ii.  654,  sqq. 
Rehoboam,  i.  302 
Relics,  i.  93,  100-106,  565,  567,  591 

in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, i.  419 
Rending  of  the  rock,  i.  371,  525,  526 
Rephaim,  ii.  406 
Resonet  in  laudibus,  i.  348 
Reuenroth,  ii.  603 
Reutte,  i.  59 
Rewich,  Erhard,  i.  439 
Rhaetia,  i.  63 
VOL.  II. 


Rhaetic  Alps,  i.  59 

Rhine,  ii.  25 

Rhodes,  i.  12,  22,  27-33,  189,  190,  201 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  ii.  9,  50 

Rich  man,  house  of  the,  i.  417,  447 

Rita,  ii.  70 

Rock  which  shows  marks  of  the  Lord's 

terror,  i.  496 
Rogel,  i.  490,  539 
Rome,  i.  2,  69,  311,  349,  537 
Ropelstein,  ii.  103 
Roq,  ii.  70 
Rosary  (?),  i.  300 
Roses  of  Jericho,  ii.  45 
Rossbar,  a,  ii.  322 

Roth,  Father  Martin,  i.  431,  438,  629 
Rovigus,  i.  169 
Rubina,  i.  169-72 
Riibum  quern  viderat,  ii.  607 
RuchoUa,  ii.  245 
Rudolf  of  Thurgan,  i.  194 
Rupert,  King  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  349 
Ruth,  ii.  182,  183 
Ruthenians,  ii.  322 

Saba,  Abbot,  i.  107 

St.,  ii.  167,  404 
Sabaea,  ii.  461 
St.  Andrew,  i.  183,  325,  533 
St.  Barbara,  ii.  2 
St.  Bernard,  i.  584,  et  sa-p. 
St.  Catharine,  i.  24,  80,  e^c.  ;  ii.  90,  157, 

546-623 
St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  i.  96,  97,  295,  453 
St.  Dominic,  passim 
St.  Francis,  i.  287 
St.  Gall,  ii.  loi 

St.  George,  i.  102,  256  ;  ii.  203         [256 
,,  church  of,  at    Diospolis,   i. 

,,  inn  of,  at  Venice,  i.  10 

St.  Helena,  i.  197,  350,  359,  360,  362, 
369,  403,  418,  434,  467, 
535.  560,  564.  588,  589, 
601  ;    ii.    80,    237,    260, 
267,  282 
chapel  of,  i.  356-358 
St.  Hilarion,  ii.  577 
St.  John  Baptist,  i.  637-641  ;  ii.  29 

church  of,  ii,  33 
St.  John's  fire,  i.  191 
St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  ii.  366-369, 
379 
,,  nephew    of     the     King    of 

France,  ii.  379 
St.  Mark,  i.  18,  76,  187 
St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  ii.  35 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  ii.  352 
St.  Nicholas,  island  of,  i.  44 
St.  Peter's  cellars,  i.  224 
St.  Protais,  i.  188 
St.  Saba,  ii.  157 
St.  Saba's  convent,  ii.  151,  152 

sepulchre,  ii.  155 
St.  Sabina,  i.  102 

44 
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St.  Stephen,  i.  309-311 

St.  Stephen's  gate,  i.  147 

St.  Zosima,  ii.  35 

Saladin,  ii.  330-354,  403,  426,  427 

Sahna,  i.  25 

Sahnae,  i.  192 

Salmon,  son  of  Naasson,  i.  585 

Salt  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ii.  164 
,,     why  the  sea  is,  i.  117  [194 

Salve  Regina,  i.  313,  347,  466,  555  ;  ii, 

Samafra  1361,  i.  183 

Samson,  i.  380;  ii.  435 

Sandstorms,  ii.  469,  501 

Sapientia  cedijicavit  sibi  domuin,  i.  364 

Sara,  i.  541 

Saracens,  tenets  of  the,  ii.  385 

Sardenhai,  near  Damascus,  i.  391 

Satyrs,  ii.  473-475 

Saul,  ii.  418 

Saviour,  church  of  St. ,  at  Venice,  i.  no 

Scapular,  i.  451  ;  ii.  14,  16,  616 

Schalk,  i.  133 

Schaumburg,  or  Schomberg,  Heinrich 
von,  i.  194  ;  ii.  104,  645,  651 

School  of  David's  mercies,  ii.  189 

,,      of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  i. 

Schmidhans,  i.  82  [453 

Schneckenhusen,  i.  59 

Schoyle,  ii.  535 

Sclavonia,  i.  181 

Sclavonians,  i.  173 

Scorpions,  i.  269,  270 ;  ii.  177 

Scourging,  place  of  the,  ii.  137 

Scribe  or  clerk  of  a  galley,  i.  139 

Scutarum,  i.  182 

Scylla,  i.  43,  202 

Seamless  tunic,  i.  353 

Seas,  description  ot  the,  i.  in 

Seat  where  the  Lord  sat  and  was  crowned 
with  thorns,  i.  354 

Seflingen,  i,  231 

Seir,  Mount,  i.  391 ;  ii.  403 

Semiramis,  i.  251 

Sempronius,  ii.  273 

Senate,  the  Venetian,  i.  17,  18,  61 

Separation  of  the  Apostles,  feast  of  the, 
i.  439,  440 

Separation  of  the  apostles,  place  of  the, 

^  i.  324 

Separation  of  the  pilgrims,  ii.  92 

Sepulchre,  Easter,   in  Ulm   Cathedral, 
i.  406,  407 
,,  of  Eusebius,  i.  553 

,,  of  Joseph,  i.  516 

,,  of  St.  Jerome,  i.  532 

,,  of  Simeon,  i.  516 

,,  of  Zacharias,  i   517 

,,  the  holy,  description  of,  i. 
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,,  the  holy,  how  it  stands  at 

this  day,  and  what  it  is 
like,  i.  403 
,,  the  holy,  what  one  ought  to 

think  abou  it,  i.  408 


Seraphinus,  Brother,  ii.  no 
Sericius,  Mount,  i.  45 
Sermon  on  the  mount,  i.  602 

,,       to    the    knights    of   the    Holy 
Sepulchre,  i.  624,  626 
Sheba,  Queen  of,  i.  522,  537  ;  ii,  129, 

189 
Sheep-pool,  the,  i.  454,  456 
Shepherds,  573 
Shields  of  nobles  in  the  church  of  the 

Holy  Sepulchre,  ii.  89 
Shift,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary's,  i.  563, 

589 
Shiloah,  i.  525 
Shiloh,  i.  275-277 
Shimei,  ii.  72 

Sibylla,  ii.  332-334,  345,  346 
Sibyls,  i,  522 
Sicily,  i,  183 

,,      King  of,  i.  339 

Robert,  King  of,  i.  535 
Sickness  of  the  pilgrims  at  Gaza,  ii.  113, 

417 
Siculi,  Caspar,  i,  194  ;  ii.  104,  613 
Siculus,  Diodorus,  i,  498  ;  ii.  470,  477 
Sidon,  i.  211 

Sieben  Kirchen  in  Transylvania,  ii.  613 
Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders,  ii, 

302-309  [453 

Siena,  St.  Catharine  of,  i.  96,  97,  294, 
Sigismund,  Archduke  of  Austria,  i.  66, 
Sihon,  ii.  460  [94 

Siloam,  the  pool  of,  i.  333,  526,  537  ; 

ii.  139,  140 
Siloam,  the  pool  of,  Saracen  tanners  at, 

ii.  208 
Simeon,  sepulchre  of,  i   516 
,,         the  holy  child,  i.  69 
,,        the  house  of,  ii.  2 
Simon  de  Montfort,  ii.  352 
Simon  the  leper,  i.  507 

,,  house  of,  ii.  77 

Sinai,  i.  24,  214-217,  322,  509;  ii.  537- 
Sinasinus,  ii.  103  [623 

Sixtus  IV.,  Pope,  i.  167,  518 
Skull,  Adam's,  i,  367,  369 
Snakes,  ii,  177 
Socrates,  i,  545 
Sodom,  i.  463  ;  ii.  165,  186 
Solms,  Count  John  of,  i.  286,  609 ;  ii. 

103.  563 
Solomon,  i.  514 

Solomon's  garden  of  delights,  ii.  198 
,,  orchard,  ii,  2 

,,  pools,  ii,  199 

,,         tomb,  i,  301,  302 
Soquis,  ii.  417 
Sortilege,  i.  307 

Source   from   whence   the    fountain  of 
Siloam   flows   from    beneath    Mount 
Sion,  i,  327 
Spagurlines,  ii.  287 
Spies,  the,  ii.  421 
Spiritus  Domini  replevit,  i.  288 
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Spiteli,  i.  73 

Stables,  Solomon's,  ii.  29,  261 

Stamphane,  i.  184 

Standia,  i.  189 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  i,  542 

St.  Catharine,  ii.  491 
Steep  descent,  ii.  531 
Stein,  Apollinaris  von,  i.  6,  8,  15 

,,      Georg  von,  i.  6,  8,  15,  24,  31,  32 
Stephen,  St.,  i   309-311  ;  ii.  133 
Stertzing,  i.  61  [ii.  96 

Stoffel,  Lord  Heinrich  von,  i.  61,  81  ; 
Stone  of  unction,  i.  373,  374 
Storm,  a,  i.  37 
Strasburg,  i.  565 
Strivale,  i.  184 
Struggle  among  priests  to  say  Mass  at 

the  Holy  Sepulchre,  i.  382-386 
Suabia,  i.  9,  17,  24,  65,  285,  518  ;  ii.  121 
Suabians,  i.  492 
Sub  parono,  i.  136 
Suchem,  i,  536 

Susanna,  mistress  of  Sabinianus,  i.  597 
Swaddling  clothes,  the,  i.  563,  588,  591 
Sweating  columns,  i.  357,  358 
Swiss,  i.  67 

Swoon,  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the,  i.  447 
Sycamore-trees,  ii.  45 
Syene,  i.  376 
Sylvanus,  St.,  ii.  109 
Sylvester,  St.,  i.  236;  ii.  269 
Symbol    of    the   church    of    the    Holy 

Sepulchre,  i.  378,  605  ;  ii.  81 
Syracanus,  ii.  329 
Syrian  Christians,  i.  436 
Syrians,  tenets  of  the,  ii,  387 
Syrtis,  i.  124,  134 

Tabernacle  of  David,  i.  305 

Tabitha,  i.  237 

Tabor,  Mount,  ii.  108,  353  [336 

Taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  infidels,  ii. 
,,  by  the  Latins,  ii. 

Tanis,  ii.  419  [307 

Tanner,  a,  i.  527 

Simou,  the,  i.  237 

Tanquardinus,  ii.  J48 

Tarpeian  rock,  i.  583 

Tartars,  i.  25,  419 

,,         kings  of  the,  ii.  373 

Te  Deum  laudamus,  i.  23,  209,  281 

Tekoa,  ii.  62,  403 

Temple  of  the  Lord,  i.  454,  483 

Tenets  of  the  Abyssinians,  ii.  388 
,,  Armenians,  ii.  388 

Greeks,  ii.  380,  387 
, ,  Gregorians,  or  Georgians, 

ii.  389 
,,  Jacobites,  ii.  387 

,,  Maronites,  ii.  389 

,,  Nestorians,  ii.  388 

,,  Saracens,  ii.  385 

,,  Syrians,  ii.  387 

Terah,  i.  537 


Terebinth-tree,  i.  279  ;  ii.  493 

,,  Abraham's,  ii.  421 

Teutonic  knights,  i.  395 
Thaben  Boen,  ii   70 
Thaddaeus,  1.  324 
Thadi,  1.  246 
Thebaid,  i.  543  ;  ii.  573 
Thebes,  the  three,  i.  542 
Themea  Kemesa,  i.  313 
Theodora,  the  widow,  i.  383 
Theodosius,  epistle  to,  ii.  475 
Thesbite  (Tishbite),  i.  543 
Thief,  at  Bethlehem,  i.  577-579 

,,      a  Saracen,  ii.  9 

,,      the  good,  i.  193 
Third  entrance  of  the  pilgrims  into  the 

church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ii,  82 
Thirty  pieces  of  silver,  legend  of  the, 

••  537,  538 
Tholas,  ii.  589 
Thorns,  crown  of,  i.  354-356 
Thyrin,  ii.  406 
Thyssa,  i,  59 
Tiber,  bridge  of,  i.  615 
Tiberius  Cassar,  i.  443 
Tiburtius  and  Valerianus,  i.  57 
Timnath,  ii.  436 
Timochares,  ii.  120 
'  'Tis  ill  with  a  monk,'  etc.,  ii.  48 
Titans,  fable  of  the,  ii.  536,  537 
Tithes,  i.  393  ;  ii.  620 
Titulus,  ii   145 
Titus,  i.  236,  362,  439,  539,  587  ;  ii.  169, 

241,  320 
Tomb  of  David,  i.  301,  302 
,,       Solomon,  301,  302 
Tombs  of  the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem 

i-  372,  435 
Toph,  ii.  142 
Tophet,  i.  490 
Tor,  tolls  at,  ii.  620 
Toron,  Humphrey  of,  ii.  346 
Tours,  Gregory  of,  i.  423,  563 
Trachonitis,  ii.  24 

, ,  Fabri's  derivation  of,  i,  464 

Tramminger  wine,  i,  65 
Trammingum,  i.  65 
Transfiguration,  ii.  136 
Transylvania,  John  of,  i.  194 
Trent,  i.  45,  68,  71 
Treviso,  i.  10,  45,  76 
Treves,  i.  329  ;  ii.  354 
Trica,  ii.  70 
Trigeras,  ii.  287 
Trinity  Church  at  Venice,  i.  107 
Trinketum,  i.  127,  179 
Triple-banked  galleys,  i.  21,  85 

,,     cave,  i,  401 
Tripoli,  Raymond  of,  ii.  344.  383 
Trireme,  i.  126 
Troad,  the,  i.  2 
Troy,  ii.  229 
Troyp,  i.  125 
Troys,  i.  125 
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Truchsess  von  Waldpurg,  the,  i.  53,  60, 

81,  170;  ii.  96 
Tucher,  Johannes,  i.  404,  538 
Tunis,  ii.  369 

Turcomans,  ii.  390  [185 

Turks,  i.  12-17,  21,  22,  25-32,  182,  184, 
Turkish  fleet,  i.  14 
Typhon,  i.  497 
Tyre,  i.  211,  245 

,,     captured  by  the  Latins,  ii.  317 
Tyriack,  ii.  151 
Tyrol,  i.  67 

Udalrich,  St.  i.  68 

Udalricus   GisHngus,  Bishop  of  Adra- 

myttium,  i.  51  [97,  393 

Ulm,  i.  1-9,  48-57,  547,  565  ;  ii.  39,  60, 

,,     a  Greek  priest  at,  i.  621 
Unction,  stone  of,  i.  373 
Unicorn,  a,  ii.  534,  535 
Urban  II.,  Pope,  ii.  285,  289 

,,    III.,  Pope,  i.  595  ;  ii.  344 
Ursus   von   Hohenrechberg,   i.  53,  61, 

81,  186,  609  ;  ii.  96 
Ut  qiieat  laxis,  i.  639 

Vaccardinus,  ii.  iii,  191 
Valley  of  Achan,  ii.  40,  41 

Jehoshaphat,  i.  462,  et  saep. 
Vale,  a,  ii.  626 
Valona,  i.  182 
Valscian,  i.  72 

Veil,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary's,  i.  467 
Veiled  women,  ii.  11,  444 
Venetian  monk,  a,  ii.  54 
Venetians,  ii.  5 
Veni  creator,  i.  291 
Venice,  i.  9-12,  14,  18,  26,  44,  47,  61, 

76-109,  164-168,  etc.  ;  ii.  394 
Vetiit  summa  dies,  etc.,  i.  628 
Venus,   i.   362,   369,  403,  587  ;   ii.   116, 
Verona,  i.  71  [667,  670 

Veronica,  St.,  i.  443,  444 
Verses  carved  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Vespasian,  i.  236,  539,  587  [i.  416 

Victor  II.,  Pope,  ii.  285 
Vigil  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
Vigilantius,  ii.  68,  383  [chre,  i.  622 

Vincent  of  Damascus,  i.  503 
Vineyard  of  Engaddi,  ii.  189 

, ,        St.  Mary  of  the,  i.  107 
Virgil,  i.  2  ;  ii.  638 
Virgins,  St,  Mary  of  the,  i.  106 
Virgin,  St.  Mary  the,  church  of,  i.  464 
,,  ,,         temple  of,  ii.  260 

Visconti,  arms  of  the,  ii.  286,  287 
Vitus,  St.,  i.  184 
Vocem  jucunditatis ,  i.  96 
Volusianus,  i.  443 
Volux,  ii.  286 


Wadeya,  ii.  627 

Waghels,  i.  21 

Waldburgis,  St.,  i.  565 

Waldpurg,   Truchsess  von,   i.   53,   60, 

81,  170  ;  ii.  96, 
Wardachii,  ii.  644 
Wasps  at  Gaza,  ii,  433 
Wasserems,  ii.  635 
Water  wherein  the  eunuch  was  baptized, 

ii.  204 
Watercourse  of  Hezekiah,  i.  457,  528- 

530 ;  ii.  200,  201 
Waterskins,  ii.  497  [ii.  485 

Ways,  the  three,  across  the  wilderness, 
Weissensteig,  i.  269 
Well  on  Mount  Sion,  i.  299 
Welsch,  Peter,  ii.  104,  445,  446,  613,  etc. 
Wernawe,  ii.  92 
Wernher,  Lord  John  von  Cymbern,  or 

Zimmern,  i.  53,  61,  jj,  79,  81,  94, 

298  ;  ii.  96,  609 
Whirlpool,  i.  16 
White  monks,  i.  103 
Wild  asses,  ii.  175,  452,  453,  628 
Wild  honey,  ii.  30,  31 
Wilderness,  the,  ii.  460-477 

of  St.  Jerome,  ii.  174 
,,  of  John  the  Baptist,  i.  640 

Willibald,  ii.  37 
Wine  spilt,  ii.  399 

Wood  of  the  cross,  legend  of,  i.  522 
Wurtemburg,  i.  3 
Wurzburg,  John  of,  i.  427 

Ydolium,  Mount,  i.  235 
'  Ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,'  i.  417 
'  Ye  men  of  Galilee,'  i.  494 
Yolande,   daughter  of  John,    King  of 
Jerusalem,  ii,  370 

Zacchaeus,  ii.  45  [509,  ii.  273 

,,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  A.D. 

,,  house  of,  ii.  41 

Zacharias,  house  of,  i.  630,  631  ;  ii.  204 
,,  the  Patriarch,  i.  627 

Zachary,  Patriarch,  i.  591 

Zara,  i.  13,  178 

Zebedee,  ii.  123 

Zebilini,  i.  153 

Zee  ha,  de,  i,  89 

Zedekiah,  ii.  139 

Zigeri,  ii.  477,  578 

Zikiag,  ii.  428,  429 

Zitnbern,  Zimmern,  or  Cymbern,  Lord 
John  Werner  von.     See  Cymbern. 

Zoan,  ii.  419 

Zoheleth,  the  stone,  i.  539  ;  ii.  141 

Zosima,  St.,  ii.  35 

Zucharia,  ii.  427 

Zz/  der  Fleuten,  i.  79 
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